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MATERNAL 


A frisky young pig is not more unlike a staid 
old porker than is a baby elephant unlike the 
mature animal. A young elephant is a playful, 
odd-looking thing, appearing more like an 
animated mass of India-rubber than like an 
animal. It is tamed with the greatest ease, and 
those who have lived in the East inform us that, 
as it increases in size, its familiarity becomes 
oppressive, Petting a young elephant is all very 
well, until the animal gets large enough to pet 
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SOLICITU D E.—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


its owner, and strength of trunk accompanies 
strength of affection. When this occurs, the 
favorite must be sent away. Those who have 
described the habits of the elephant speak of 
the great care of the mother for her young; she 
will brave any danger in order to protect her 
offspring. The artist in the above striking pic- 
ture shows the mother interposing her body be- 
tween the javelins of the hunters and her child. 
It seems a pity that so noble a beast should :be 





slaughtered for its tusks, and it is still more 
to be regretted that large numbers should be 
killed for sport. The tusks, which are much 
larger in the male than in the female, weigh 
from 50 to 150 pounds; the largest recorded 
weight is 850 pounds. To supply the demand 
of the American market for ivory, about 4,000 
elephants must be killed each year, and about 
twice that number are required to furnish the 
amount ofivory annually imported into England, 
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We have hosts of new readers, who join the 
ranks of old and well-tried ones, for whom we have 
the most friendly regard. To old friends, and to 
all who may join us, we begin the season and this 
new volume with the heartiest wishes of a Har- 
py New Yar. 

One year of work is done and another begins. 
Merchants aud mechanics get rich and retire; pro- 
fessional men generally, like oli soldiers, repose 
on their laurels when the hardest part of their life’s 
warfare is over; but the farmers, as a class, work 
on, and die in the harness. We might learn many 
alesson from commercial men, who, to be sure, 
labor too exclusively for wealth, and think too lit- 
tle of health, intellectual enjoyment, and the com- 
forts of life, and our lives would be much more 
comfortable if we were more thorough as business 
men. Not one farmer in five hundred knows how 
he makes his profits, or what they are. 
that we gain a fair living, that we get money from 
the sale of beef, or sheep, or corn; but what pays 
the best? On what do we expend labor to the 
greatest advantage? How is money invested in 
the farm or its appointments made to pay the best 
interest? We ought to have records of cash and 
labor expended, of materials and time consumed, 


| that we can refer to for a satisfactory solution of 


such problems. How many of us can do so? Few 
have even an accurate record of the days’ work 
hired, and the work done, and we believe that ina 
majority of cases where a good account is kept, 
the wife has a hand in it. - All honor to such wives! 

We stand at the beginning of 2 new year, and 
look forward and backward, like Janus with two 
faces, from whom this month is named. @ur ac- 
count-books, journals, and memorandum-beoks 
should be for us the retrospective faee, and our 
course for the future should, a@ far ae possible, be 
guided by experiense; not that vague experience 
whieh is like a half-forgotten dream, and is. well 
remembered only when a blunder twice made wakes 
us up to the knowledge that it is too familiar; but 
an experience aided by a well-quickened memory, 
made clear and definite by memorandums, jotted 
down upon the spot. Such is a safe guide, and we 
may all have it for next year if we have it not now. 

xiao 


Hints about Work. 


Building.—Build, or make such alterations as 
may be necessary in old buildings. Trees may be 
felled, saw-mill logs be carted, and the lumber be 
piled up to season, if one is not yet ready to build. 

Fuel.—If there is not a year’s stock on hand, pre- 
pare it now without delay. Labor is cheaper, and 
many swampy places in the woods are accessible 
now, that cannot be reached in summer. If the 


| wood is to be marketed, it is much easier to cart 


when well seasoned. If tobe used at home, it 
makes a much hotter fire, and makes the good wife 
‘“‘mistress of the situation”? when she has to pre- 
pare an early breakfast or an extra meal. Dry 
wood isan excellent means of grace in a household, 
Pack 
the wood-shed full, or if that institution has not 
yet been established, pile the wood in regular tiers, 
and put a few boards or slabs on top, to shed rain. 

Clearing Land.—In open winters, forests and 
brush pastures can be cleared, But in attempting 
to clear wood-land, a man should consider if wood 


| is not the best crop the land is capable of produc- 


ing. Rocky land is sometimes cleared of trees to the 
great detriment of the farm. Pastures:should always 
be kept clear of brush. It is directly in the way of 
grass—the great source of profit on all grazing farms. 

Frost aud Suow.—Keep a sharp look-out for dam- 
age from these sourees. If the frost penetrate 
the cellar, pipes may be burst and vegetables be 
injured. Bank the cellar walls well with earth or 
with snow, which isa good defence against extreme 
cold. Clear all snow from lew, flat roofs, which a 
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great weight might crush, or where water banked 
up by drifts might come through. Break out th 
roads immediately after every snow fall with ~ 
teams and inverted sleds. They are much mons 
casily broken while the snow is fresh, : 

Jey Patks.—Severe falls may be prevented by 
sprinkling the slippery places about the house and 
yard with coal ashes, sand, or sawdust. The last is 
the most cleanly, and is easily obtained at 82W-mills 
in the country, as wellas in large towns, 

Ice-houses.—We wonder that ice-houses are $0 
rarcly found upon the farmer’s premises, They 
can be built of materials found upon the farm in ‘ 
very cheap, substantial way, and would save many 
times the interest of the money invested every year 
Buy a few nails, get boards and joists from your 
wood lot, and try your hand at an ice-honse 
filling the sides with sawdust or planing-mill 
shavings. See plans in back numbers of the Ami. 
culturist. If the ice-house is ready, fill it as Poti 
as you have ice six inches thick. The firs; ice 
formed is quite sure to be clear and solid, and jg 
often the best of the season. 

Fencing Materials.—Splitting rails and making 
posts is legitimate business for winter, and on most 
farms a few more are always wanted. Chestnut 
splits readily and endures exposure to the weather 
remarkably well. White cedar is still more durable 
and the swamps are often accessible only in winter, 

Draining can sometimes be attended to, if the 
winter is open. Springy land seldom freezes so 
deep that drains may not casily be dug. No work 
is more satisfactory in its results. 

The Digging of Muck and Peat can sometimes 
be best done when the surface is frozen—making 
a solid bridge for carting it off. One can never 
have too large a stock of this on hand, 
piles ef it near the barns, stables, and sties, 


Make 


Manures.—Keep all the sources of supply, the 
yards, sties, aud privies, well supplied with ab. 
sorbents. The great error in all our farming is the 
neglect of the manure heap. Study constantly to 
increase this as the grand secret of success in furta- 
ing. Keep your animals all stabled, or in close sheds, 
that all the manure may be daily thrown into 
heaps, and mingled with muck and other absorb- 
ents. Keep the manure under cover, if possible, 
and if not, compost it in heaps. From the manure 
of fowls, and night soil, an excellent fertilizer may 
be prepared for hills and drills. Almost all crops 
are benefited by these applications, 

Fowls should have special attention. They can 
slaft for themselves in summer if they have range 
enough, but now they are dependent upon man for 
the supply of all their wants. They should be reg- 
ularly fed with a variety of food, and their roosts 
be kept scrupulously clean. If they have warm 
quarters or the run of a cold grapery, a few may 
be set the last ofthe month to bring carly chickens. 
Animal food should be provided, if you wish fresh 
eggs. The breeding birds should now be selected 
for all kinds of poultry. Old geese should be 
chosen, and turkeys of two years old are much 
better than young ones. Old hens, as a rule, make 
better mothers. than pullets. 


Swine should have dry, warm sties, with well- 
littered yards. Breeding sows should be kept in 


' good flesh, and as they approach the time of far- 


rowing, each sow should have a pen by herself, 
with a plenty of clean straw. Store swine and pigs 
should be fed generously, and be kept growing. 
There is no profit in half feeding animals. 


Sheep want good-sized yards, with deep sheds, 


| opening to the south, to which they can have access 





during the day, and in which they can be eontined 
at night. The ewes-should not be suffered to lose 
flesh at all, Some farmers do a good business in 
fattening sheep for the spring markets, The pens 
should be kept censtantly dry with absorbents. In 
feeding fatting sheep, see that each one gets a due 
allowance. The strong may be as much injured by 
over-feeding as the weaker ones by too little. 


Horses. —Examine the shoes frequently and see 
that they are kept sharp. The best smooth-shod 
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animal is almost helpless on the ice. Horses do 
better without blankets, unless immediately after 
exercise. Break colts to the halter, and accustom 

them to the saddle and to gentle handling. 


Cows.—It is poor policy to stint the feed of dry 
cows. Good keeping will tell upon the ealf, and in 
the milk-pail next summer. Keep them in warm 
stables, and water four times a day. The use of the 
brush and card occasionally will pay. Roots come 
to a good market in their mangers. 

Mileh Cows should have succulent food, and 
raeal, if you wish them to show all their good 
qualities. Feed gencrously, and keep the flesh in 
creasing, 28 well as the milk. 

Beeves.—Most of our beef is made in summer 
pastures, but in the districts where corn and ol- 
cake are cheap, stall feeding will pay. They should 
have a variety of food, and roots are valuable, The 
fattening animals should be kept quiet, and in 
warm, well-ventilated stables. It is better that 
they should have but one attendant, and that they 
should be fed at regular hours. 

* Young Catile should have as good treatment 
and quarters as the cows and oxen, The rapid 
growth theyare making when they come in from 
grass should be kept up by geod hay and roots. 
The bog hay and frozen buts, on which they are 
so often starved, are better used for bedding and 
the manure heap. Give them full, generous feed, 
and they will astonish you by their rapid growth. 


——@—— 


Work in the Horticultural Departments, 
a 

As many new readers will look to these columns 
for hints, we will say a word about them. They 
are intended to point Gut the things necessary to 
to be done, and give suggestions as to the way of 
doing them. Even the most experienced need a re- 
minder of this kind, especially when there are many 
details to be looked after. One of our largest gar- 
deners has a record made of each day’s doings at 
his establishment, and with all his extensive expe 
yience he finds it necessary to refer frequently to 
this diary as a guide. ‘But your notes are the 
same thing, year after year,’ some may say. They 
are, in part, just as the seasons are the same, year 
after year. They derive their chief value from speak 
ing of certain things ata certain time, and so far one 
year is like another, The warp remains the same, 
but the woof is constantly changing. The whole is 
always re-written, and such improvements as larger 
experience suggests are worked in, and often new 
processes are given here instead of devoting spe- 
cial articles to them. While ail vegetation is in re- 
pose and our favorites are sleeping beneath the 
snow, we can study what will be best to do for them 
when the time of awaking comes. Every intelli- 
gent gardener will have some standard work upon 
the subjects in which he is specially interested. A 
glance at our book list will show that there are a 
plenty of such works. He is a poor gardener who 
does not do better this year than he did last, 
whether his operations extend over acres or are 
confined to the narrow limits of his door yard, 
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Orchard and Nursery. 


The first thing to be considered is the care of 
young trees already planted. 

Domestic Animals, if allowed access to a young 
orehard, will do much damage. Have fences and 
gates in good repair, to keep out all intruders, 


Afice.—A mound of earth a foot high should have 
been formed at the base of each young tree; if this 
Was not done, sce that there is no litter near the 
tree toafford them shelter. Afters snow fall, tramp 
the snow down solid around each tree, whether 
it has @ mound of earthor not. This is some 
troubiec, but if you plant a tree, it implies a con- 
tract to take care of it. Those having little trouble 
With their trees are seldom bothered with fruit. 

Rabbits are often worse than mice. The old 


notion that rabbits would not touch a treé that had 
been rubbed with the flesh of one of their fellows has 














its foundation in the fact that the animals have an 
aversion to blood. The blood of pigs or any other 
animal, sprinkled on the lower partof the tree, will 
answer as well as rabbit’s blood. Cloth or stiff 
packing paper wrapped around near the ground 
and as high up as arabbit will reach will keepthem 
off; this is slow work where there are many trees. 

What to Plant, if a new orchard is to be set in 
spring, 1s worthy of serious consideration. Many 
think that they have only to determine what are 
the best varieties and order them. The -real ques- 
tion is, What are the best varieties you can grow? 
Get the experience of neighbors who grow fruit, or 
of the nearest intelligent and reliable nurseryman. 
If about to plant for market, recollect that pro- 
ductiveness, regularity in bearing, showiness of 
fruit, and an ability to bear transportation, are all 
of as much or more importance than quality. Do 
not be taken with the highly-colored pictures 
shown by travelling salesmen. 

Cions should have been cut before severe weather, 
but may be cut now during a thaw, See note on 
their preservation in ‘* Basket.”’ 

Insects. —Look over the trees, and if there appears 
to be a swelling just below the end of a twig, there 
will probably be found a cluster of the eggs of the 
tent caterpillar securely giued around it. Cut off 
and burn every one of these that can be found and 
there will be few nests to destroy next spring. 

Pruning.—Winter pruning, except on young 
trees and nursery stock to bring them into shape, 
is not generally approved. Still it is better to re- 
move the useless and crowded limbs of an old tree 
at this season than to neglect it altogether. Make 
a clean cut and cover it with melted grafting way. 


Root Grafting is done at any time during the win- 
ter, the stock and cions having been stored in an 
accessible place. Do grafting at the ‘‘collar”’ 
of the stock. Bits of roots should not be used, 

Manure.—Cart out and spread upon the orehard. 

aiapprias 


Faunit Garden. 


Every one who has land enough should have a 
separate enclosure for fruit. Ina mixed garden, 
Where vegetables and fruit are grown together, 
neither can be grown to the best advantage. The 
land should be drained, if at all disposed to b: 
wet, and the soil deep, well worked, and of moder- 
ate richness. The care to protect the trees, ctc., 
from injury is the same as noted under Orchard. 

A Succession of fruit is to be planned for. By < 
proper selection a supply may be had every day 
through the fruiting season. Strawberries, 
raspberries, currants, blackberries, grapes, eic., 
are rarities with farmers, rather than an_ essen- 
tial part of their every-day food. With a climate 
that allows all of these to be produced with the 
greatest ease, how many thousands fail to enjoy 
them! Let us have less meat and more fruit. 





Kitchen Garden. 


In the Sonthern States, whenever the condition 
of the soil will allow it, the hardy, carly vegetables 
are sown in succession from January to April. The 
hardy vegetables include beet, carrot, parsnip,pars- 
ley, radish, turnip, onion, leek, lettuce, cress, cauli- 
flower, cabbage, spinach, ete. Tender vegetables, 
such as cucumbers, melons, beans, tomatoes, etc., 
ean only be sown with safety in the open ground, 
at corn planting time, or when the peach is in full 
bloom. These rules answer for any latitude. 

Seeds.—Their quality and integrity are of the 
greatest importance. It is better to be at any 
trouble ana expense to get good seed, true to its 
kind, than to take that which is doubtful for noth- 
ing. Purchase early of reliable dealers only. 
Seeds go by mail at the rate of two cents for four 
oz.; if in doubt about the quality effered by 
home dealers, send to those of known reputation. 


The Vitality of Seeds can only be positively ascer- 
tained by sowing a counted quantity In a box of 
earth ina warm room. If three-fourths come up, 
the seeds may be considered of average good qual- 
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ity. Some seeds must be renewed every year, such 
as onions, parsnips, and Ieeks. The following 
should not be over two years old: beans, peas, pep- 
pers, carrot, egg-plant, okra,salsify, sage, and other 
sweet herbs. Those considered safe for three 
years are, asparagus, endive, lettuce, spinach, rad- 
ish and parsley. Those which are good at the end 
of four years are, cabbage and its relatives, such as 
cauliflower, ete., turnips, and celery. Those good 
from five to ten years are melons, cucumbers, 
and all of the squash family, beets) and ‘tomato. 
Hot-beds for raising seedlings are to be started 
about six weeks before the time at which it will 
be safe to set out the plants. Sashes should be got 
ready ; paint, if need be, and replace broken lights, 
Make new sashes; the usual size is 6x3 feet. 
Straw Mats are of great use in covering hot-beds 
and frames at night. There are several ways of 
making them, and one of the simplest is to stretch 
five cords—strong twine or ‘‘marline;’’ lay on 
the straw evenly, with the but ends towards 
the edges of the mat; then put above the straw fiye 
other cords directly over the lower ones, and sew 
through the straw with a coarse needle and twine, 
catching both cords. The cords may be stretched 


‘on a frame made for the purpose; the mats should 


be a foot longer than’the sash and of its width or a 
half wider, so that two mats may cover three sashes. 
Cofa Frames.—Air in clear weather whenever the 
temperature is_not below 20° in theshade. Ifsnow 
covers the glass after a mild spell, remove it, but 
if the plants are already frozen, let it remain. 
Manure is a thing of which the gardener cannot 
have too much. Carting is better done now-than 
later, Place the manure in good-sized heaps, and 
when it begins to “smoke” turn it over, The 
heaps should be large enough to prevent freezing 
ss 


Flower Garden,and Lawn. 


But little can be done out of doors. Where im- 
provements are contemplated, a plan should be 
drawn toa seale, and sufficiently large to serve as a 
guide in working, It will be found when the time 
comes to execute it that operations will be won- 
derfully facilitated by its use. Not only should 
walks, beds, ete., be properly laid down upon the 
plan, but the places for trees, shrubs, etc., should 
be indicated. Doallthe thinking now and there 
will be no time lost in deciding where to place 
things at planting season. Where much money is 
to be expended on a place it will be cheaper in the 
end to employ a landscape gardener to make a plan. 

Cold Frames, or cellars in which plants are stored 
for the winter, must be aired when the weather is 
not too cold. Keep the temperature uniformly 
low and just above freezing. 

Trellises, Stakes, and ail the little applianees that 
will be needed in spring, should bt made and re- 
paired while there is leisure, 

Snow is apt to injure evergreens and dense shrub- 
bery ; shake out the accumulations before they be- 
come icy. Drifts around low-branching evergreens 
are apt to break off the lower branches as they 
settle, and should be shovyelled away. 


—_——— 


Greenchouse and Window Plants. 


his division was formerly headed Green and 
Hot-houses. As very few amateurs grow hot-house 
plants proper, they generally falling to the care 
of professional gardeners, we shall leave them out 
and give more space to hints about window plants. 

Temperature with house plants is less readily 
adapted to their wants than in the green-house, 
Very few plants will bloom below 60°, though they 
will keep healthy at a much lower degree. 

Air is to be given in the green-house whenever 
the ventilators can be opened with safety. Window 
plants need a change of air and should have it 
whenever it can be given without chilling them: 

Insects are easily kept under by, faumigating. 

Dust.—Arrange some kind of a shield of cloth or 
paper to put over the plants while sweeping. 

Water is to be given only as the plants need it, 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TERMs (always in advance): $1.50 
each for less than four copies: Four to nine copies, $1.25 
each: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.20 each: Twenty copies 
and upwards, $leach. Papers are addressed to each name. 
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“Large Pay for Little Work ” is what everybody 
is looking after, and this is just what we offer to 
One or more persons at every post-office, or in 
every neighborhood in the United States and Ter- 
ritories, in British America, and in other countries. 


Can People Get It? Yes, easily. A 
great many thousands have done so during the 
past half dozen years, and what has been done by 
these can just as easily be done by at least eighty- 


thousand people this very year. 


How 2—Answer.—Here is a good paper, full of 
carefully prepared, practical information, and con- 
taining at least $12,000 worth of fine engravings 
during the year. It is useful to everybody. 
Everybody who takes it, besides the pleasure de- 
rived, will be pretty sure to get from the thousand 
columns of reading matter some hints, some sug- 
gestions, or some trains of thought started, that 
will in the end repay him tenfold, very often o 
thousand fold, for the small subscription price. 


Well, it only needs one or more persons in the 
vicinity of every post-office to take a copy of the 
paper and show it, and explain its value, in order 
to get a large number of people to subscribe for and 
receive it regularly.—To every person who does so, 
and forwards to us a dozen or more subscriptions, 
we present a first-rate article from our premium list, 


(see table in 3yd column) just such an article as 


he or she may desire, either for personal use or for 


sale. (Many persons canvass as a business, receive 
the premiums, sell them for cash, and thus secure a 
large salary.) By large cash purchases, at wholesale 
prices and less,and by advertising arrangements with 
manufacturers, etc., we are able to pay much larger 
commissions to canvassers in the form of premiums, 
than we could possibly give in cash, while the pre- 
mium articlesare fully worth the prices named for 
each. Indeed, they are often worth more, for we 
carefully select them, guarantee their quality, and 
those getting them threugh us as premiums, avoid 
allrisks of dealing with unreliable parties, or of get- 
ting poor articles. To understand how we can af- 
ford such large premiums, and why we give them, 
read the “‘ EXPLANATION” in the next column. 


Who Get the Premiums ?—Azswer.— 
Men, women, and children, in every station. Our 
pooks show that many Ladies have secured sew- 





ing machines ete., for their own use, while others 
support their families by the sale of articles they 
receive as premiums from us for clubs of subscribers. 
In this way, by two or three months’ work they have 
realized from $250 to $700 each. One lady canvassed 
in Western New York and Ohio last year, and made 
about; $1,500 in six or seven months; and she has 
secured about that amount for subscribers already 
sent in for 1869. These are large sums, easily at- 
tainable by those having tact, energy, and perse- 
verance; but smaller sums of $20 to $500 are very 
easily secured by a large multitude of people. 
There is hardlya Post-office where there are not 
people enough to furnish a club of adozen or more, 
while, in a large majority of neighborhoods and 
towns, there is abundant room for two, three, four, 
or five premium clubs of twenty to fifty or more 
names. We have received from 500 to 1,100 sub- 
scribers from single post-offices in larger towns 


and cities, and 50 to 500 from single country offices. 


Farmers, Mechanics, Clergymen, 
Teachers, Clerks, Post - Masters, 
Boys and Girls, all have special facilities 
for gathering Premium Clubs of subscribers, 
and securing our Premiums. Schools and 
Charches often unite and get the Melodeons 
for the Church, Sunday or Wecek-day School Rooms, 
or the Cyclopedia, or Sewing Machines, or Watches, 
ete., for their Pastor or a Teacher. Many Boys 
and Girls get the Dictionaries, and other ar- 
LOOK all through the 
Table, and you will see there is something provided 
for everybody. There is of all 


articles (except the animals) to supply everybody. 


ticles for themselves. 


enough these 


it is Easier than one would suppose, to 
get up a premium list ! Hundreds have written thus, after 


a little experience. Take a copy of the paper, show what 


it is, how much it gives in a year for less than half acent 
a day, or less than three cents a weck, and few will fail 


to make so good an investment. They will thus be 


benefited, and you will soon have names enough to secure 


the premium for your trouble.—TRY IT!...... To-day. 


tae See Premium Regulations on next Page. 


EXPLANATION,.—Our immense circulation en- 
ables us to do things on an extensive scale, and doing this, 
adds again to our circulation. We spend large sums for 
engravings, for collecting information, etc., and it costs 
no more for all these to supply half a méllion subscribers 
than it would half a thousand. There is but one oflice, 
one set of editors, engravers, etc., to be supported, and 
we can thus furnish a superior paper at an exceed- 
ingly low price. ... We expend all the subscription money, 
and tens of thousands of dollars more, in simply getting 
up and furnishing the paper itself, and yet make a gatis- 
factory profit, besides paying all the premiums. Our un- 
precedented circulation makes every line very valuable to 
advertisers, who gladly pay a large price to reach so many 
people—especially as they know we shut out humbugs 
and unreliable parties from our advertising columns. 
So our advertisements furnish money to pay premiums; 
the premiums get more subscribers; more subscribers 
add to the value of the advertisements, and that brings us 
more money for more premiums. The whole thing is 
simple, and only requires courage and enterprise to carry 
it out. Everybody gets a very good and very cheap paper ; 
and thousands of people get good premium articles—jus¢ 


—, 





such as they want for iniesiiiy es or for sale—simply by 
making up clubs of subscribers. It is easily done by 
those who take hold of the work with Courage and de. 
termination to succeed. Some have had Poor success at 
the first trial, and afterwards became very successfy] 
and realized large sums. Your opportunity to do this, ° 
Reader, is just as good as that of any other person, 


{In this table are given the regular cash prices of ea h 
article, and the number ofsubscribers required at $1 50 a yent, 























































to get it free, also at the lowest club rate of $1 year For 
full descriptions of the articles see extra sheets, sent free,] 
Table of Premiums and Terms, > || ember 
7 r on S§ |] a Sub. 
For Volume 28—(i869), $8 | Soridera 
33 | j 
Open to all--No Competition, ge i} y es 
| - 
No. Namesof Premium Articles, Sil $1. 
1—Short-horn Bui, * CLANSMAN,".. 604444. $500 00!) 425) 43 
2—Short-horn Bui. “ Maicolm” eee 00|| 35s 
3—Ayrshire Bull, ** Werner.”.......... 50 00)! 250) top 
4—A yrshire Bull, “ Duke of Hartford 100 00|| 29} 650 
5—Ayrshire Bull, ‘‘ McKeown,” . 00 00|| 220) 659 
6—Ayrshire Bull. “* Malvern,”.. 00 00) 999 50 
Ayrshire Bull, “* Dugal Gre ‘ant, $150 00)! 190) 505 
—Ayrshire Bull, “ Johnny Gr oat, os $150 00)! 180) 555 
9-4 yrshire Bull, “ John Brown,”. $150 00)| 180) 595 
Be Ayrshire Bull Caif.. “at 80 00 | 96! 395 
41—Ayrshire Bull Calf. 80 00)| 96) 995 
12—Alderney Bull, “‘ Wachusett 00 00! | 280! 949 
13—Alderney Bui, - Ascutney, 200 00|| 220! 650 
14—Alderney Bull, “ Ossipee,” 200 00)| 220) 650 
15—Alderney Bull, “ Alileghany,”. 300 00 290! 659 
aa Cc ‘otswold Ram phewaecndwobeseseie 200 00)| 220) 650 
17—Cotswold Ram 200 00)| 220) 650 
19—Cotswold Ram... $100 00)| 110) 259 
BD — COME THO oo ocscescescsesssssacns . $100 00)! 110) 350 
Bl — (OEM TINDB i930 v0ssinessesscseestacacé $100 00)| 110) 250 
22—La Fleche Fowls, oné Pair. ..........0006 $40 00} 50) 150 
23—Houdan Fovls, one Pair............04. 40 00|| 50) 159 
24—Creveceur Fowls,one Pair..............8 $40 00)| 50} 150 
25—Black Spanish Fow ls, one Pair 25 00'| 38) 199 
26—Brahmas, Light, one Pair...........000. $13 00}| 22) & 
27—Brahmas, Dark, one Pair.......0..0. $15 00; 22) % 
28—Gold Laced Sebright Bantams, one Pair $15 00) | 2) 8 
29—Early Rose Potato, (Three ib. parcel). .$2 00|| 4) % 
20-- Garden Seeds for @ Family (40 kinds)..$5 00|| 13 37 
31—Flower Seeds for a Family (100 kinds),. .&5 00 | 13} 3 
32—Nursery Stock (any kinds desired)...... $20 00|; 30) 
33—Set of Field Croquet -$8 00/| 16] 58 
34—Sewing Machine (Wheeler & Wilson). .$55 00|| 60) 240 
3n—Sewing Machine (Grover & Baker)... ..55 00 | 60; 240 
36—Sewing Machine (Howe Machine Co.) ..$60 00|| 67 270 
37—Sewing Machine ( Florence) ee eee 63 00)| 0) 2% 
38—Sewing Machine (Singer's Tailoring) ..$80 00|| 90) 320 
39—Sewing Machine (Willcox & Gibbs) 55 00} 60) 240 
40—Sewing Machine (Finkle & Lyon)... ..$60 00|| 67) 270 
41— Washing achine (Doity's). .$14 00)| 21) 7 
42—Clothes Wringer (Best—Ui niversal).. $10 00); 18) & 
4: 3Tea Set (Hart's best Silver Plated)...... $50 00)| 66) 235 
44—Castor and Fruit Basket (do. do.)....$30 00)| 44) 140 
45—Ice or Water Pitcher (do. do.)....$18 00); 27, 9 
46—One Dozen Tea Spoons (do. do.).... $600)| 15) 4% 
47—One Dozen Table Spoons (do. do.) $12 00)| 19) & 
48—One Dozen Dining Forks (do. ose Gle 00) 19) 6 
49—Tea Knives and Forks (Patter. son y aN ) #20 00 30) 97 
50—TZable Knives and Forks (do, do.)....$24 00)| 36) 116 
+ a and Knife and Fork (do, do. ey #5 00 | 13) 8 
— Melodeon, 4- -octave( G.A.Prince & Co.'s). $67 00;| 78 205 
53— Melodeon, 5-octave (do. do. -$112 00)| 138) 400 
54—Piano, S slendia 7 7-oct. (Steinway & Sons) $650 00| | 540, 1600 
5%—Colibri Piano (Barlow, Doehler & Co.,)$450 00 | 880) 1250 
3G—Silver Watch (American Watch Co. Nice $40 00)| 50) 150 
57—Ladies’ Fine Gold Watch(Am. Watch Co) $100 00|| 110, 350 
58—Dornble Bbl.Gun (Cooper, ae & H.,)$30 00|| 46 150 
59—Repeating Shot Gun (Roper I Rifle C0.). -860 00 1 67) 270 
GO—Tool Chest (Patterson Bros,)..........4. $44 50) 190 
61—Case of Mathematical Instr ecianes bncceg $9 00'| 18) 55 
62—Case of me al Instruments..... $15 00|| 22) % 
63—GoldPen, Sil. Case, E,( Warren dSpadone) $4 50}| 11) % 
64—Gold Pen and Silvey Case, F. (do, do.). $5 50|| 14) 42 
65—Barometer (Woodruff’s Mercurial)... .$12 00|| 19} 6 
66—Barometer (Woodruff’s Mercuriai).. -.$18 00)) 27; 90 
67—Buckeye Mowing Machine, No.2...... "$125 00)| 150) 450 
68—Allen's Patent Cylinder Plow, etc........ $19 50|| 29) & 
69— Collins & Co.’s Cast Cast-Steel Plow. 5 00}| 88) 120 
7O—Pump and Sprinkler (Pag e"8) . $5 00} 13, 3 
7i—Family Scales (Fairbanks & Co.). .$14 00}} 21) 72 
72—Building Blocks (Crandall)...:.. - $2.00)/| 6) 2 
73—Pocket Lanterns, One Dozen...... - $9 00}} 12) 48 
74—American Cyclopedia (Appleton's) .. 2 7$80 00|| 96) 8% 
75— Worcester's Great Illustrated Dictionar ‘y$l2 00}| 19 @& 
76—Any Back Volume Agriculturist \,:,; $1 5) | 20 
77—Any Tivo Back Volumes do. |3%3% $3 50 | 2 
W8—Any Threedo. do. do. SZ $5 25/} 13° 
79—Any Four do. do. do. 13s $7 00/| 15) 47 
80—Any Five do. do. 10. 2S $8 75)| 17) 5 
—(Kach added Vol, at same rate) jj RY | 
81— Twelve Vols. XVI to XXVII __ $21 00)| 31) % 
82—Any Back Volume Agriculturist . $2 50 | 24 
83—Any Two Back Volumes do. wz $5 00 | 96 
84—Any Three do. do. do. = $7 50/} 16) & 
85—Any Four do. do. do. {SZ#10 00)| 18) 60 
86—Any Five do, do, do. | S&S =$12 50/| 21) i 
—(Each added Vol. at same rate) |! | 
87—Twelve Vols. XVI to XX VII J $30 00}} 42) 13 
S8—A $10 Library (Your Een. ho $10 00}|/ 18 8B 
89—A $15 Library do, SS $15 00}| 24 8% 
90—A $20 Library do. & ~ 20 00|} 31) 106 
91—A $25 Library do. = a $25 00) 123 
92—A $30 Library do, ty S $30 00) 44 1 
93—A $35 Library do, SS $35 00/| 50) 1 
94—A $40 Library da, S° $40 00)| 56) 177 
95—A ois Library do. <3 $45 00/| 62) 193 
96—A $50 Library do, JS $50 00)] 68, 207 
+4 “a4 Library da. a 60 90} Po a 
— > Library = S & $75 00) 
Y > 700 00)| 125, 300 


99—A $! 00 Library 
100—A Choice of Good Book - 
101—Devon Bull“ Gen. ly 
102—Devon Bull ** Jack’ 
103 —Devon Bull“ Bloodgood” 
104—Devon Bull“ Pocasset”... 
105 —Devon Bull ** Cohasset” .... ....000--- $ 50 00 


See Terms 


ae 


helow.)| ss | 5 
250 00) | 2: 





12" See Premium 106 on page 32. 


te" Every Premium article is new and of the very best 
manufacture. No charge is made for packing or boxing 
any article in our Premium List. The thirty-two Premiums, 
Nos. 29, 30, 31, 61, 62, 63, 64, and 76 4 
100 inclusive, will each be delivered FREE of ali charges, 
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dy mail or express, (at the Post-office or express fies: nearest 
recipient), to any place in the United States or Territories. 
—The other articles cost the recipient only the freight after 
leaving the manufactory y of each, by any conveyance specified. 


PREMIUM REGULATIONS. 


Read and carefully Note the fol- 
lowing: (a) Get subscribers anywhere ; all sent by one 
person count together, though from one or a dozen 
different Post-offices. But....(6) Say with each name 
or list of names sent, that itis for a premium list, and we 
will so record it....(¢) Send the names as fast as obtain- 
ed, that the subscribers may begin to receive the paper at 
once, Any time, from one to four months, will be allowed, 
to fill up your list as large as you may desire. The pre- 
mium will be paid whenever you call for it....(@) Send 
the exact money with each list of names, so that there 
may be no confusion of money accounts....(¢é) Old and 
new subscribers all count in premium clubs, but a portion, 
at least, should be new names; it is partly to get these 
that we offer the premiums....(/) Specimen Numbers, 
Cards, and Show-bills, will be supplied free as needed by 
canvassers, but they should be used carefully and econom- 
ically, for every extra copy of the paper costs, with the 
Qc. prepaid postage, about 12 cents....(g) Remit money 
in Checks on New York Banks or Bankers payable to 
order of Orange Judd & Co., or send Post-Office Money 
Orders. If neither of these is obtainable, Register 
Money Letters, affixing stamps both for the postage and 
registry; put in the money and seal the letter in the pres- 
ence of the Postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in any of the above ways is at our risk, 


If from any Cause one fails to get the larger pre- 


mium desired, the names can be used for a smaller one. 


Description of the Premiums, 


A Fut Description of all the premiums is given on 
an extra sheet, a copy of which will be sent free to every 
one desiring it. For New Premium 106, see page 32. 
We have only room here for the following: 


No.42—Clothes-Wringing Machine. 
—A very useful, time-saving, strength-saving, clothes- 
saving implement, that should be in every family. The 
wringing of clothes by handis hard upon the ,hands, 
arms, and chest, and the twisting stretches and breaks 
the fibres with lever power. With the Wringing Ma- 
chine, the garments are passed rapidly between elastic 
rollers, which press the water out better than hand wring- 
ing, and as fast as one can pick up the garments. 


Nos. 76 to Si—Volumes of the 
American Agriculturist (Unbound). — These 
amount to a large and valuable Library on all matters 
pertaining to the Farm, Garden, and Household, and con- 
tain more varied information on these subjects than can 
be obtained in books costing three times as much. We 
have stereotype plates from the Sixteenth to the Twenty- 
seventh Volume complete, from which we print numbers 
asneeded. The price of the volumes is $1.50 each, at the 
Office, or $1.75if sent by mail, as they must be post-paid. 
They are put up in clean numbers, with full Index to 
each volume. They are profusely Illustrated, the 
Engravings used in them having alone cost about 
$30,000. Those obtaining premiums for less than twelve 
volumes can select any volumes desired, from 16 to 27. 





Nos. 82.to 87—Bound Volumes of 
Agriculturist.—These are the same as Nos. %6 to 81 
above, but are neatly Bound in uniform style, and cost 
us more for the binding and postage. Sent post-paid. 


Nos.88 to 99—GOOD LIBRARIES. 
—In. these premiums, we offer a choice of Books for 
the Farm, Garden, and Household. The per- 
son entitled to any one of the premiums 88 to 99 may 
select any books desired from the list on page 33, to the 
amount of the premiums, and the books will be forward- 
ed, paid through to the nearest Post- Office, or Express 
office, as we may find it most convenient to send them. 


No. 100—General Book Premium.- 
Any one not desiring the specific Book premiums, 88 to 99, 
may select Books from list on page 33, to the amount of 
10 cents’ worth for each subscriber sent at $1: or 30 
cents for each name sent at the (ten) club price of $1.20 

each: or 60 cents’ worth for each name at $1.50. 
This offer is only for clubs of 2% or more. The books 
will will be sent by mail or express, prepaid through by us. 


[SF See Premium 106 on page | 32, 





“Total in 1867......00-.. 





New York Live Stock Markets.— 


Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. Tot't 
seereeeed 614 56 1,315 44,009 34,005 814,999 
‘ 70 "832 25,877 40,875 84,879 

Dec. 72 «1,010 22'393 39,400 83/877 
do. 5, 61 '949 35:734 28,050 77,718 
Total for four weeeks. ‘24,765 259 4,106 158,013 142,330 336,473 
do. for previous 5 Weeks 31,337 488 6,677 209,564 143,402 392,417 
Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. 

Average per Week....... 6,191 65 1,026 39,503 35,582 
do. do. last Month 6,233 87 1,335 41,913 28,680 


WEEK ENDING. 
Nov. 
do. 





do. do. prev’s Month 6,981 114 1,756 40,158 19,954 
Average per Week, 1867. 5,544 64 1,820 22,154 20,605 
do. do, do. 1866...... 5,748 94 1,200 20,000 13,000 
do. do, do. 1865...... 5,255 118 1,500 16,091 11,023 
do. do, do. 1864...... 5,161 145 1,511 15,315 12,676 


do, do. do, 1863...... 5,150 129 694 9,941 =. 21,670 
293,832 3,369 69,911 1010000 154 1,102,643 


} Total in 1966........... 298,880 4,885 62,420 1,040,000 672,000 
Total in 1865.......0.0- 270,274 6,161 77,991 8363 733 * a 
Total in 1864........00- 267,609 7,603 75,621 2,462 
Total in 1863........... 264,091 6,470 35,705 519, 316 1 Rte i? 


The above table gives the weekly receipts for the four 
weeks ending Dec. 14th, the total number of all kinds for 
each week, also the number of each kind for the four 
weeks, as well as the sum of all kinds for the month. 

The cattle trade has been gradually improving since 
our last report. The stock has averaged at least two per 
cent better in quality, and prices have advanced a little. 
Most of the cattle for ‘* Thanksgiving trade ’’ were good, 
and some of the best brought as high as 17c. per pound. 
The steadily increasing cold weather since has kept the 
market fully up to the prices paid in Thanksgiving week, 
and good, fat stock were selling for 1644.@17c. per Ib. at 
the close of our report. The large run for the week end- 
ing Nov. 30th and the very low prices are no guide. Most 
of the stock for that week was very poor, and not 200 de- 
cent bullocks were to be seen in the whole 7,000. This 
great rush of stock to market was caused by the reported 
advance of 1c. per pound in price, and a little storm of 
snow West, obliging farmers to house their stock or sell, 
and they chose the latter course ; consequently ‘‘ State 
Hoppers” were plenty and the yards full of two-year-old 
steers, dry cows, oxen and bulls. Drovers expected a 
little decline in price after a holiday week, for the extra 
quantity of poultry in market at these times must be sold, 
but no one looked for such a rush of thin stock on a per- 
fectly flat market. Prices are much improved for the 
week ending Dec. 14th, and quality enough better to 
place the advance at least 2c. per pound. The following 
list gives the range of prices, average prices and figures 
at which the largest lots were sold. 

Nov. 23d 7 — - 1. Largest a 4 wen 
do. 30th do, @l6e. 13%c. do. @14% 


Dec. 7th 7 outine. = 14%. do. = is @16 
do. 14th do.8 @18c do. 14\%c. do. do. 10 @16 


Excluding the week ending Nov. 30 from our estimate, 
it is safe to say that prices have advanced at least 1c. per 
pound and that the quality of the beef is much better than 
last month.... Wile Cows are scarce and prices high. 
Indeed there is very little change since our last report. 
Good milkers are constantly called for and go off quickly 
at $80@$110 each. Some have sold as high $115@$125, 
but these were extra milkers or “ fancy cows.”’.... Veal 
Calves have not been so plenty this month, but quite 
enough so to sell well in a market, full of other stock. 
Prices remain about the same as last reported, ranging 
9@11'%c. for common and 12@13%¢. for good....Sheep 
and Lambs are still plenty ; some weeks they exceed 
the demand and trade drags heavily. Prices have varied 
a little from day to day, and many sheep have been sold 
by the head as low as $2.50@$2.75 each. The majority 
of the stock is poor, and not fit for market. Those that 
had any fat on them and sold by the pound ranged 4@5%c. 
for sheep; lambs 6@7% per pound....Swime are com- 
ing in thick and fast and trade has been dull all the 
month. Prices are a little better at the close of our re- 
port. For the week ending Nov. 30th the large run of 
over 40,000 put prices down as low as %c. per pound, live 
weight, for good, fair hogs. The cool weather, however, 
and a little falling off in arrivals soon advanced the price 
somewhat and now, Dec. 14, prices range from 8@8Xc. 
per pound, and trade is more lively. A few dressed hogs 
are coming in and sell for 104@10\¢. per pound. 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices 


— 


Gold has advanced since our last, under & more active 
demand, chiefly from speculative sources ; it closes firm- 
ly at 135%....There has been a livelier inquiry for most 
kinds of Breadstuffs since our last, for home use, ship- 
ment, and on speculative account; and prices have been 
generally quoted higher. Flour, Winter Wheat, and 
Western @ats, close buoyantly, while Spring Wheat, Corn, 
Rye, and Barley, leave off in favor of buyers. The re- 
ceipts have fallen off materially since the closing of the 
canals, early in the current month, and are now quite 
limited in amount, daily....There has been more activity 
in the Provision line, especially since Dec. 1st, but at 
variable prices, most articles closing strong and buoyant 
at our quotations.,,,Cotton has been more sought after, 





c\osing a fraction higher....Wool has been in moderate 
request at steady rates. ...Tobacco, Hops, and Seeds-have 
been lightly dealt in....Hay closes briskly at an advance. 
The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care 
fully prepared specially for the American pane: of 
show at a glance the transactions for the month ending 
Dec. 15, 1868, and for the corresponding month last year : 
a; TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS. 
RECEIPTS, flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
26 days ¢his m‘th 428,000 3,297,000 988,500 241,000 731,000 2,366,000 
27 days /ast in’th.434,500 2,989 000 1 4,161,000 244,500 $23,000 1,113,000 
SALEs. Flour, Witeat, Corn. Rye. Barley Oats. 
26 days this m’ th,289,000 1,786,000 1,639,000 201,000 268 ,000 2,701,000 
27days last m’th °358,000 2,086,000 2'289/ "000 190, ‘000 357, 500 1,994,000 
2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 
Receipts. Flour, bese Corn, Bay Barley, Oats, 
26 days 1868. . 428,000 3,297 988.500 241,000 731,000 2,366,000 
23 days 1867. ,.416,000 300000 1,057,000 a4 {000 571,000 1,348,000 
SALEs. Flour. Wheat, Corn, oe Barley. Oats. 
26 days 1868. 289,000 1,786,000 1,639,000 100 268,000 2,701,000 
23 days 1867 325,000 1,339,000 ° 1,661,000 733:000 221000 1,647,000 
3. Exports from New York, Jan. 1 to Dec. 14: 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. B. Barley. Oats. 


1868.. -* “777 ~=-5,585,844 5,785,087 82,577 
|. ee 834,595 4: 316,340 7,587,816 me oS 118,345 886, 863 
1866..... ‘867, 170 440,124 10365,480 226,688 1,095,571 1,158,880 
4. Stock of grain in store at New York: 

Wheat, Corn. Rye, Barley, Oa 1 
1868. pan. bu tal. ban be teen 


Dec. 14....43,475,544 2,005,819 287,101 ste, 921 aosased 99,526 
..10... 1,821,057 2,773,309 123/248 371,055 21082,798 23/691 
81,825 22,026 1,398,936 59,651 
—— 16990 "256,427 97,094 
——  5i5 489,100 92995 
23,897 575 «780,825. 57,198 
51.460 575) 527,364 11,568 
33341 —— 4931494 8,705 
8.276 13,235 894,199 —— 
B52 4514 1791,212 34,102 
182111 93,032 2134/91 65,237 
189,380 161,313 2,379,826 69/389 





Dec. 11.....1,804,215 1,653,094 202,900 392,815 3,199,563 83,445 
5. Receipts at tide water at Albany to Dec. %th: 







































Pee. Wheat, Corn, Fye Doria, Oats, 
bdbis. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
1868... .440,900 13,757,900 Ray ei 00 3,537,600 eee 
1867. ...394,800 8,853;400 15,369,500 8,560,700 8,331;800 
1866. . 399/900 5,821,700 24°496,100 1,307,300 6,004,800 9,581,600 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
Noy. 14. Dec. 15. 
Pricoz OF GOLD ............-. 136 135 
FLour—Super to Extra State $5 50 oy) 10 605 3 40 
Super to Extra Southern,.... 760 @1500 700 @14 50 
Extra Western........... seoee 635 @1500 720 @1435 
800 @1150 850 @11% 
550 @610 60 @66 
57% @800 650 @850 
I. 510 @600 46 @5% 
WueaT—All kinds of White. 210 @250 210 @ 240 
All kinds of Redand Amber. 140 @200 145 @210 
Cornn— Yellow ...........+000 - 110 @12 106 @118 
RR Or 111 @1146 106 @116 
OaTs— Western ............... 2 @ 2% TT @ WK 
tate... Nominal. We — 
RAs onesaons 130 @14 14 @15 
BARLEY 1% @22 20 @230 
Hay—Baie @ 100 D.. 6 @ 140 3 @140 
7 @140- 8 @14 
vRa w, #100 D 6 @ 9 9 @115 
orros— Middlings: # D.. 2 @ MUX BKe@ 6 
Hops—Crep of 1868, # D.. 12@ & 10 @ 2 
FEATHERS en Geese, # b. 8% @ 9 Bb @ 
Srrp—Clover, ® b 12 @ 12% 12%@ 12% 
Timothy, e bushel - 29 @810 30 @ — 
So ation coeeeee 250 @260 235 @250 
Suear—Brown, # D.......... 10X¥@ 138% 10¥@ 13% 
MOLASSES, Cuba, Ay gal. 3 @ 65 3 @ 48 
Correr— Rio,(Gold, 7 bond) 8 @ 12% 7¥@ 12% 
TOBACCO, Kentucky, &c., 8%@ 16 -@e- 
Seed Leaf,,® M................ 5§ @ 6 —- @e — 
WooL_—Domestic —— en. 4 @ RY% 4 @ 62 
Domestic, pulled, 32 @ 50 3 @ 50 
California. aeshad,. 20 @ 36 3 @ 38 
TALLOW, # f.......... 12%@ 12% l¥@ 12% 
Or-CaKE—# ton 00 @58 00 5800 @60 00 
PorK—Mess, # ‘bate 50 @2925 2550 @26 00 
Prime, # barrel. 50 @2350 1950 @21 00 
Berr—Plain mess... 00 @1650 900 @16 50 
LARD, im tres, & barrels, ® b. 15 @ 17 15k%@ 16% 
sa fb 3 @ 8 53 @ 38 
EA Se ie : 3 @ 48 3 @ 50 
CI is sist 00 ahdadsaneain 8 @ 18 9@ 19 
BRANS—#? ee nen 340 @460 Nominal 
Peas—Canada, in bond,? bu. 134 @138 18 @ — 
Eees—Fresh, # dozen. 3 @ 88 37 @ 4 
Pou.LtTrRY —Fowls, # DB. 144@ 18 10 @ 12 
Turkeys, #®D......... 14 @ 2 10 @ 17} 
PorTaToEs, new—® bbl. -. 165 @883 1385 @353 
APPLES—#® barrel... - 250 @40 30 @450 
SWEET PoTATOES, # bbl...... 27% @350 $50 @550 
CRANBERRIES, * shasopent .--- 1600 @20 00 1800 @24 00 
TURNIPS—@ bbl............... 250 @300 200 @2%3 
Gxmpaceg 100.cccccn.. 800 @1200 600 @i2 0 
OnIoNs—® b sesceseeeee 500 @800 500 @ 650 
SQuAsHES —#? ene. veeeee 100 @15K 20 @2H 
GRAPEsS—® pound........... ‘ 838 @ 18 8@ 1b 
UINCES—® Dbl..........-.-+- 800 @14 8 800 @12 00 
ENISON— bythecarcas#b 10 @ 2 ll @13 


— a 
” 





Advertisers who have used our columns 
for years past are unanimousin the statement that no- 
where else do they receive so good a return for their 
money. This is owing, not only to the great circulation, 
but also to the faet that we are careful to admit none but 
those believed to be entirely reliable, so that subscribers 
are not afraid to send their orders. The same rule will 
be observed in future, and as our circulation is rapidly 
increasing, while at present the advertising rates remain 
the same, those about announcing their business to the 
public can do soin these columns to great advantage, 
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containing @ great variety of Items, including muny 
good Tints and Suggestions which we throw into smalier 
iype aud condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 

Mari All Subscriptions sent in, as Vew or Old. 


Eiow to Remit :—Checks on New-= 
York Banks or Banker@are best for large sums ; 
made payable to the order of Oramge Judd & Co. 


Post-Office Money Orders may be obtain- 
ed at nearly every county seat, in all the cities, and in 
many of the large towns. We consider them perfectly 
safe, and the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, 
as thousands have been sent to us without any loss. 

Registered Letters, under the new system, 
which went into effect June ist, are a very safe 
means of sending small sums of money where P. O. Mon- 
ey Orders cannot be easily obtained. Observe, the Reg- 
istry fee, as well as postage, must be paid in stamps at 
the office where the letter is mailed, or it will be liable 
to be sent tothe Dead Letier Office. Buy and affix the 
stamps both for postage and registry, put in the money Gad 
seal the letter in the presence of the postmaster, and teke is 
receipt for tt. Letters sent in this way to usare at ourrisk, 














Postage. —To our published terms for the 
American Agriculiurist, postage must in all cases be add- 
ed when ordered to go out of the United States. For 
Canada, send twelve cents besides the sabscription money 
with each subscriber. Everywhere in the United States, 
three cents, each quarter, or ¢zvelve cents, yearly, be 
pre-paid at the Post-office where the paper is received. 
pany 

Bound Copies of Volume XX 
S) are now ready. Price, $2, at our office, or 
each, if sent by mail. Any of the previous cleven vi 
umes (16 to 26) will be forwarded at the same price. Sets 
of numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound i 
regular style for 7% cents per volume, (59 cents extra 
turned by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 1c. cach. 





inust 











CLOW ES can at any time be increased by send- 
ing for each addition the price paid by the original mem- 
bers, if the subscriptions all date at the same starting 
point. The back numbcrs will, of course, be sent to 
added names. 





Editorial.—Col. Geo. E. Waring, author of 
Draining for Profit and Health, Elements of Agriculture, 
and well known asa successful Agricultural Engineer, 
has become a member of the Editorial Staff of the Agré- 
culturist. Col. W. will contribute articles, not only upon 
certain subjects which he has made specialties, but upoa 
improved agriculture in general. He has a farm, where, 
with ample means to test the matter, he proposes to show 
that high farming will pay asa profitable investment of 
capital, and his experience will be given to the readers 
of the Agriculturist. We make this announcement with 
no little pleasure, and our readers will take it as an indi- 
cation of the desire of the publishers to give them the 
best paper that can be made.—[Eds]. 








To Correspondeuts.--This month we 
address a large number of readers for the first time, and we 
wish to give a few hints that may serve to make our future 
intercourse most profitable. We are always glad to hear 
from our readers, if they have anything to communicate 
that will interest or instruct others. Questions on sub- 
jects of general interest are always welcome. Itis not 
always practicable to answer each correspondent per- 
sonally,so we often reply ina general article. Queries 
are useful, as serving as an index to the wants of our 
readers. Where an answer is desired, enclose a stamp— 
ana no more—for return postage. We answer such Iet- 
ters of this kindas weare able. Some are unanswer- 
able. Do not ask us todo things quite out of our line, 
snch as finding places for boys, looking up inheritance of 
property, selling consignments of produce, and the like. 
Wé cannot attend to such matters. Do notask our opin- 
ion of any of the many advertising doctors—we don’t 
know any of them, and don’t mean to, if we can help it. 
Please write upon one side of the paper only, and do not 
mix up several subjects. If there is more than one sub- 
ject, leave a space between them, so that they can be cut 
apart, and each referred to the proper editor. We can- 
not be expected to write treatises for the asking. A 
young man about cnzaging in gardening wrote us, not 
long ago, asking us to ‘‘ tell him all we knew abont rais- 
ing vegetables.” Volumes already printed are to be had 
yanch cheaper than they can be written. In describing 
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any implement or contrivance, donot be afraid of trying 
to make a sketch,no matter how rough itmaybe. A 
few scratches with a pen or pencil will often tell more 
than a page of explanation. Don't apologize for writing, 
and oblige us to read a half a page before the point is 
reached. Always give name and address; the nainc will 
not be used when a desire that it should not be is indi- 
cated. Let our friends give, as well as ask. Jong essays 
are not desirable; concise, compact notes of personal 
experience in rural matters, new expedients for facili- 
tatine work, better methods of doing things, even in 
the minor things of country life, are always welcome, 
‘Khe Cover will be welcomed by our sub- 
seribers as a protection to the first page of the paper. 
This page usually contains a valuable engraving, and as 
each paper is read by many persons, itis usually badly 
soiled. The cover not only prevents this, but allows our 
art department to present a pleasing design, which speaks 
for itself. The implements and products of agriculture 
and horticulture are tastefully arranged to form a setting 
for pictures which will be changed from time to time. 
terrible 


BPewiia im the fouse.—It is a 


‘ec number of happy homes are liable to 





thing that a lars 
become at any moment scenes of desolation, that the 
lamp which lights the faces of the family circle should 

be We read 
ac nts so often that they cause no feeling of alarm, 
and are looked upon asa part of the news of the day. 
Were as many killed in battle as are killed during a year 
the be deeply stirred. 
Let any one read the z nt case at Sin; 
N. Y., and say if it is not time that this matter we 
tated. A father left his wife with three children at home ; 








often 1 impending danger. of kerosene 





by kerosene, whole country wonld 













comit of a Sing, 








all that remained on his return was one poor, burned, 
little thing. The mother and two children were dead. 
\ kerosene lamp had exploded, and that was all ‘Do 


of kerosene?’ Certainly we do, and 
‘itin preference to gas. no trouble 
» good article. The explosions and deaths lie at 
* of the villains who mix naptha and the like 
rand dangerous oils with the proper burning oil. 
: retailers are not so much to blame, as they are 
ignorant of the nature of the substance 
they deal, but the manufacturers are 
wickedly criminal, as they do know just what they are 
making, and exactly how dangerous the material is. We 
‘rave in November last the method of distinguishing the 
ym ti Congress has passed a law in 
relation to the matter, but it does not seem to mect the 
Is itnottime forthe people to move? Or must 

a few more ‘accidents,’ which are properly 
‘ders. Now that the Levislatures are generally in ses- 
s the time for the people to demand a State law. 
thode Island has set the example, and with most benefi- 
cent results. Stop this wanton waste of human life. 


Mrove 
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safe fre » unsafe oils. 
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We Accept the Amendment,—‘ J. J.” 
writes: ‘* You say in the Agréculturist, Dec. 1868—‘ Sell 
an acre of land, if necessary, and stock your house with 
$10 to $50 worth of good books.’ Would it not have 
been better to have said, set aside one acre of land; let 
your sons cultivate it atevery odd moment; put on the 
crop that will leave the land in dest condition, and bring 
the dest returns when sold. Encourage them by word or 
assistance. Let this crop be sold each year. and invested 
in all new agricultural works—histories—standard works, 
not agricnltural—and papers, not forgetting that standard 
agricultural paper, the Agriculturist. Would not the 
pleasnre in reading be far more when each book was 
earned by their own efforts? In how few years a large 
library would be formed, and the acre can then be de- 
voted to other similar purposes.” 








Our Showsbill for 1869 is, we think, the most 
brilliant and attractive ofany yetsent out. Itis sent free 
to those making up clubs; they will find it useful, and 
will have a colicetion of handsome engravings besides. 

Whe American Agricultural Aun- 
nual for 4869 is issucd the present month. The 
plan of this volume, following that of former numbers, is 
to furnish the farmer with a complete Almanac and rece- 
ord of the more important Siderial Phenomena, Eclipses, 
etc., tozether with a carefully prepared Calendar of 
Operations, or Hints about Work for each month ; a 
variety of information, interesting and important to 
farmers, as indicated by the following list of articles ; and 
concluding with a Farmers’ Directory, containing a list 
of the principal dealers in implements, fertilizers, seeds, 
horses, cattle, sheep, swine, and poultry. Aside from 
the ed, the Annual contains numeroms 
valnable and convenient practical tables, a Retrospective 
View of the past year, 2 record of Progress in Agricul- 
tural Education, with.a list of Agricultura! Colleges, with 















———===== 
the advantages offered students, and a Notice of Agricul. 
tura] Inventions. There is also an article on Recent Pro. 
gress in Agricultural Science, by Prof. S.W.Johngon: one 
upon Hoes and Hand-weeders ; one upon Clearing Rocky 
Land; ‘A Few Words on Pigs, Breeding and Manage. 
ment,” by Joseph Harris; Gas Tar, its Prodnets and 
Uses, Roofing, Walks, Floors, etc., by H. W. Johns. 
Veterinary Matters, by Dr. John Busteed; Prevalent 
Diseases of the Cattle of the United States, by Prog 
John Gamgee, of London; Trout Culture, by William 
Clift; Fine Wool Sheep; Agricultural and kindreg 
literature of the past year; together with other artieley 
and minor items. The whole comprises a work ot 
about 152 12mo pages, illustrated in the best style, and 
bound in paper or cloth; price 50 cents or %5 Cents, ac. 
cording to style of binding. 





Some Too Late.—Several parties whose 
advertisements we would gladly havo inserted sent thejy 
favors too late for this number, and similar cases oeeyy 
almost everymonth, Please bear in mind that to be sure 
of publication, advertisements must reach us by the fifth 
of the preceding month. Our immense cdition requires 
a long time for printing in the careful manner it is done, 
and mailing, etc., can hardly be accomplished before the 
end of the month, even when commenced so early, 


Our Horticultural Annual.—The 
American Horticultural Annual for 1869 is now ready, It 
follows the same general plan as in former years. It 
is the only work in which an attempt is made to pre- 
sent in a compact form the horticultural progress of the 
year. Reference is made to all the new fruits, flowers, 
vegetables, ete., described and figared in the several hor. 
ticultural journals, each department being made up by 
who has made a specialty of his subject. Aside 
fron the résumé of the year’s doings, we aim to present 
in each issue several essays on horticultural matters 
which shall be of permanent value. Of this kind are 
the excellent article on the Clematis, by Josiah Hoopes; 
on the Gladiolus, by George Such ; and on the Cultivation 
of Asparagus, by Francis Brill. Besides the gentlemen 
just mentioned, there will be found among the contriby. 
tors the eminent names of Warder, Barry, Elliott, Ful. 
ler, Henderson, Parsons, Gregory, and others identified 
with American horticulture. Besides contributions, 
there is much editorial matter, a concise Calendar of 
Operations, a list of dealers and nurserymen, the hooks 
of the year, ete. The illustrations are of the same supe- 
rior character as those of former years. The whole 
forms a useful, beautiful, and remarkably cheap year. 
book of 152 pages. Price, by mail, 50 cents, in illumin- 


ated paper covers; 75 cents, in cloth binding. 
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Sundry Humbuags.—Pleasc don’t send 
any more letters asking about this or that doctor, who 
advertises in this or that paper. We have frequently 
stated that we regard a/ advertising ‘‘doctors” as qnacks. 
There may be a difference in them, but we are unable to 
draw the line; they differ only in degree. Some merely 
publish a list of their wonderful cures ; some warrant to 
cure or no pay; while others use more striking expedients 
to attract public attention. There used to be a chap witha 
stand in the street near our old office, where for a long 
time he peddled a toothache remedy and such stuff. 
Lately he has been extensively advertised as ‘* Doctor,” 
and the papers are filled with his doggerels. Loud adver- 
tising being his way of gulling people, he carried itto 
the extent of a procession. A few days ago this passed 
by our office. First came an omnibus with a brass band; 
then an open barouche, the four horses of which were 
decked with ribbons, and within the ‘‘Doctor”’ sat in soli- 
tary grandeur. After the Great Mogul’s chariot came 
several other baronches filled with boys carrying banners 
and placards to advertise the quack’s nostrums. This is 
one style of advertising ‘‘doctors”’ and more rare than 
another style which may be called the hotel doctor. These 
birds of prey suddenly arrive at the village or town hotel, 
issue stunning hand-bills, stating that the eclebrated 
“Doctor” so and so may be consulted for a few days, ete 
Forthwith the weak-minded men and women give the fel- 
low their dollars, and the community is well off if ths 
ouly loss that it sustains is that of money. We recently 
gave an account in a paper of the doings of two of these 
chaps in an Eastern State. One of them, calling him 
self an “Indian Doctor,” so ingratiated himsclf with 
the daughter of wealthy parents that she married him. 
The father, anxious for the welfare of the young couple 
generously contributed means to start his son-in-law in 
business. This was just what the ‘ Doctor’ wanted, 
and with the confiding father’s moncy in his pocket, he 
decamped to parts unknown, leaving his bride worse than 
a widow. Before leaving the town he boasted of having, 
during his short stay there, invaded the home cirele of nd 
ss than eighty families, and destroyed the virtue of as 

This fiend is 
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Look out for 
y old offenders 
business” are ‘eridenity trying 
them the benefit of a notice, 
, alias L. §. Todd, alias Hayward 
Co.: Hunt, Anthony & Co., 
as Gains W. Hubbord, Jun. ; 
and Harper, Wilson & Co., 

the most pr minent among the operators just now. 

-y offer for sale at greatly reduced prices ‘large im- 
pe tations of watches, jewelry, &c."’ Beware of them. 
Cheap jewelry is dear at any price. The old “ ticket 
dodsze,” which some still try, is well known by our read- 
ers. Unless the ** Rural American *’ can look a little more 
josely to the character of advertisements admitted to 
its columns, it had better stop business. Advertising 
“satent medicines ” xl, but dicentiousness is 
iittle Jess than criminal... ‘* One dollar” stores are on 
veat, we see no advantage in them. 

1: our November No., p. 399.1853, we called attention to 
1: “Patent Butter Association.” They claim that by 
‘ais olving a certain powder in the milk before churning 
tiey are able to get a pound of butter from a pint of milk. 
vs mention the subject again to class it with the ham- 
bics, The stuf obtained from churning together one 

: of milk, a teaspoonful of this powder, and half a 

and of butter, (the added butter said to be essential 
“tg coax the milk’) and which they call “ butter,” is a 
vhitish, odorless, almost tasteless mass of grease and 
er, That the fresh wet mass will weigh a pound and 
half we do not know. To get a pound of solid matter 
of any sort from a pint of liquid weighing a little overt? 
07 ZW per cent of which is water, is impossible..... 

oR yi ion Havana Loiter y m: ikes ai enormous spread 
a re are no less than half a dozen ** special 
nts? grand humbug in this city. Some are 

6 1 and w elt-h known names; afeware new. Of course, 
our readers will not trust money in any lottery whatever, 
even if it bea ‘Royal’? one. D. A. Smythe, C. A. Tay- 
& Co., W. 0. Smith & Co., Lloyd, Semmes & Co., are 
the more prominent ‘special agents.’’ Any person send- 
iy money to these parties snbjects his letters to confis- 

tion by the P. O. Department, and must not complain 
if he loses ..Mr. D.R., Jun., you will get 
‘grand piano” “ina horn.’ We know of no such 
institution as the * York City Charity Mission,” 
end no such “grand distribution of premiums” ever 
came off at Cooper Institute or any where else, except in 
fo fertile brains of H. Clay Horn and his “Rev.” friend, 
4+. E. Woolwer. Charity missions do not operate in the 
way this H. Clay Horn would have people suppose. 
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A Remarkable Little Gun is offered 
ex Preminm No. 106. It has shown some excellent 
performances in the hands of our senior Publisher and 
his friends, and is worth looking after. A full descrip- 
tion with illustrations will be foundin the advertising 
colimns in the latter part of the paper. We hope some 
a or thousands of onr readers will be the happy 

recipients of one of these weapons as a premium, 


Report on the Utica Plow Trial.— 
We have reocived the report of this famoustrial. Itis a 
volume of 238 octavo pazes, full of illustrations. It is 
prefaced by a History of the Plow and several other im- 
portant chapters. Thongh, on the whole, a most valu- 
able contribution to agricultural literature, on some 
points it is criticisable. Lack of space prevents our in- 
certion of an extended notice prepared for this number. 
It is issued by the New York State Agricultural Soci- 
ety, under whose auspices the trials were made. 








Early Rose Potato Premium.— 
We shall send no more of this premium until April, nn- 
less hy anecial request and at the risk of the party order- 
inz,as there is danger from frost. All orders will be 
received and the potatoes forwarded in the spring. 





‘Massachusetts Agricultural Cole 
lege !s located at Amherst, Mass. Previous to 1967, but 
ttle had been done except to purchase four hundred 
fores of land abont a mile from the village. Since then, 
seven large buildings have been erected —a Botanic 
Museum and Lecture room, a Chemical Laboratory, 
two Dormitories and Boarding-houses, and the Durfee 
Plant-house, covering 10,009 square feet, with all the 
hest appliances ved growing tropical and other plants 
of our own climate. There are ninety or more young 
men who are now in the institution. The aver- 
fixe age is eighteen years, and abont three-fourths of 
them are from the farm, Over a third of them have de- 
clared thelr purpose to become farmers, while the rest 
have not decided upon their calling in life. Six hours of 
labor each week is the maximum requ'red. Some of the 
indents, whose necéssities require it, labor more, and 
are paid 12% cents an honr for it. A few who are skilled 
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in special labors are paid more, and nearly defray their col- 
lege expenses by their work. Funds are wanted to fur- 
nish good stock of all the improved breeds. Ten acres 
of land have been underdrained and seeded with the 
best grasses. This is designed for the Botanic garden, 
and will be planted as it is needed. The Institution is 
so prosperous that the new Dormitories are filled as fast 
as they are built, and they are nowin as much need of 
a third Dormitory, as they were of a second a year ago. 
The faculty are doing their work well, and have the con- 
fidence of the students, and of the farmers of the State. 
Beside the studies appropriate to such an Institution, the 
classes go through a course of military tactics, and are so 
thoroughly drilled, that the State will have good soldiers 
as well as farmers for its future defenders. We congratu- 
late the gentlemen who have labored so long and faith- 
fully for this institution, upon their great success. 

Pigs im Russia.—Our correspondent at 
Moscow is informed that his queries are referred to the 
editor who is best qualified to answer, and he will reply 
by letter. Within a few days we have had queries from 
Japan, New South Wales, and Russia. Africa sends us 
quite a number of subscribers, and there are but few 
countries not on our mail books. We sha}l be obliged to 
address our correspondents as Webster (we think it was), 
called an immense mass meeting to order—‘‘ Attention, 
the Universe !—Advance by Nations.” 





Winox’s Seed Store.—If Mr. J. Knox 
had not acquired so wide a reputation as a successful 





grower of grapes, strawberries, etc., he would probably 
have been celebrated as a seedsman. While carrying on 
his fruit farm, he has been building up the most exten- 
sive seed and implement business in Pittsburgh. This 
branch of his business now passes into the hands of his 
son, Mr. W. W. Knox, who has heretofore had the chief 
management of it. Mr. Knox the younger has abundant 
energy and enterprise to make his establishment the 
leading one upon the western side of the Alleghanies. 
He will keep all the novelties in the way of secds and 
implements, as well as the standard articles, in large or 
small quantities. 

Posteoffice Birectory.—A new edition, 
containing a list of all post-offices, etc., useful to all who 
have much correspondence, is advertised in this paper 





Please Speak of it.—The Agrie 
culturist in German contains the same illustra- 


tions and mainly the same reading matter as the English 
edition. It has a large circulation among the Ger- 
man population of the West and elsewhere, and it 
is made more acceptable to them by having each 
month contributions from the Ifon. F. Muench, one 
of the most experienced agriculturists in Missouri, in 
addition to what is given in our English edition. Many 
who take the English edition find that a copy of the 
translation for the use of their German workmen is a 
good investment. This German edition is of great value 
to the large number of German cultivators living in our 
country, and especially to those constantly arriving. Will 
our readers please speak of it to their German friends ? 





A Few Dollars’ worth of hooks pertaining 
to the farm will give the boys new ideas, set them to 
thinking and observing, and thus enabie them to make 
their heads help their hands. Any good book will, in the 
end, be of far more valne to a youth than to have an ex- 
tra acre of land on coming to manhood. The thinking, 
reasoning, observing man, will certainly make more off 
from 49 acres than he would off from 50acres without the 
mental ability which reading will give him. Far better 
to sell the acre of land than do without the books. 
Several good books are annonnced in the Advertising 
columns, and in the list on page 5. The Publishers’ 
premium offers, on the same page, open a way to get 
books without expense. The farmers of any neighbor 
hood may put their heads together and raise a club of 
subscribers, receive the books, and hold them for gencr- 
al use by all. 





Report of the Commissioner of 
Agriculture. — General Capron’s report of the 
seventh year’s doings ef the Department of Agriculture 
is one calculated to secure for him and his associates the 
confidence and co-operation of the agriculturists of the 
whole country. His deprecation ofa renewal of the 
Canadian reciprocity treaty or any thing like it, and his 
appeal to Congress for means to prosecute further inves- 
tigations into the diseases threatening or attacking our 
farm stock, and to publish the report made by Professor 
Gamgee on the Texas fever, come directly home to our 
farmers. Weare so thoroughly with General Capron in 
his desire to spread reliable information on the subject 











of the diseases of farm stock before the public, that. we 
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earnestly appeal to Congress,-assuring our Representa- 
tives that, so far as we can judge, they can hardly 
make more useful or more poplar appropriations. 
Miorida Fruits.—A subscriber’ sends us 
specimens of oranges, lemons, etc., grown at San Augus- 
tin, Fla. We do not know “ Subseriber’s*’ name, but 
aha fruit was very fine, and we thank him all the same. 








Massachusetts Board of Agricule- 
ture.—This body met at Amherst the second week in 
December, and devoted three days to lectures, and dis- 
cussions on agricultural and horticultural topics. Lee- 
tures were delivered by J. F. C. Hyde on “Fruit Culture,” 
by Prof. John Gamgee, by Prof. Louis Agassiz, by Mr. 
X. A. Willard on Dairy Farming, and by Dr. G. B. Loring 
on Agricultural Progress. Discussions were held upon 
‘** Commercial Fertilizers,” ‘* How to Make Farming 
Profitable,”’ ‘* The Art of Agriculture,” ‘* The Hay Crop," 
and other subjects. There was a large attendance of the 
Board and of the friends of improved husbandry, from all 
parts of the State, and some from abroad. Farmers from 
the neighborhood flocked to the meetings, and the large 
hall devoted to them was well filled. We have rarely at- 
tended a more enthusiastic agricultural meeting. <A 
large class of the farmers of Massachnsetts are wide 
awake to the interests of theircalling. The arrange- 
ments for the meetings were good, and the hospitalities 
of the citizens were liberally bestowed. Full reports 

of these meetings are given, not only in the papers, but 
in the Annual Report of Secretary Flint. The example 
of the Board in holding their sessions in the midst of a 
fine farming district, and thus commanding a full house, 
is worthy of imitation. These discussions and lectures 
cannot fail to quicken the minds and improve the farm 
practice of all who had the privilege of attending them. 








Khe Cornell University.--The open- 
ing of this institution occurring just atthe time of the 
numerous fairs, we were unable to be present. Weare 
glad to learn from those capable of judging, that, for so 
large and new an organization, it is working satisfae- 
torily. The faculty, so far as we know them, are emi- 
ne ntly qualified for their work, and the students are said 
to be aremarkably intelligent and enthusiastic body of 
young men. Munificently endowed by Mr. Cornell and 
the State, this University ought to realize all that its 
founder intends it should, and all that its friends hope. 

Ensect Extinguisher is the quaint title 
of a lecture given by Joseph Treat before the people of 
Vineland, and which he has printed fordistribution. It 
brings together the various modes that arc in use for de- 
stroying insects. Whether we should be the gainers. by 
the indiscriminate slaughter of useful and injurions tn- 
sects is a matter upon which all are not agreed. 








6 Harth Closets 3 and how to make and 
use them,’’is a little 12mo volume, by Col. Geo. E. War- 
published by the Tribune Association. Very 
good, very useful, well worth its cost -25 cenjs—bnt un- 
satisfactorily brief. Our own faith in dry earth {s In- 
creasin; g mguth by month. It is a wonderful and fnex- 
pensive article, the best disinfectant, deodorizer, and puri- 
ficr known wherever it can be applied. Col. Waring 
gives accurate drawings of earth closcts, chamber com- 
modes, etc., from which others may he constructed. 
Sent by mail from the office of the Agriculiurist. 





An Experimental Farm.—Some one 
writes to us to offer, for a consideration, his farm for ex- 
perimental purposes to ‘carry out the views given fn 
the Agriculturist, and report the resnits." We allude to 
this matter, as there may be others who think onr teach- 
ings are merely abstract views, which yet need to be ver- 
ified by practice. We believe there is no paper that 
‘‘emells of the soil’ more distinctly than the Agré- 
culturist, while as to farms, there are three managed by 
different editors of the paper, and instead of onr neeéd- 
ing a place to carry ont the views given in the paper, 
our “views” are the result of actual experience. 





Basket Fall and running over, and many 
items intended for this month are left out until the nest. 


New York State Poultry Society. 
—The Poultry breeders and fanciers who. metat the last 
Fair of the New York State Agricultural Society then 
and there associated themselves under the title above 
given. The “Annual meeting” has just been. held, 
officers elected, and an exhibition of poultry provided 
for, which is to take place late in the winter or early in 
the spring, in New York City. G. HI. Warner, New 
York Mills, Oneida County, N. Y., is President, and 
Daniel EB. Gavit, New York City, is Corres. Secretary, 
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The European Larch.—At the Kane 
Co., Il., Fair, a European Larch tree was exhibited from 
the Larch forest of D. ©. Scofield, Elgin, Ill., of thirty 
feet in hight and twelve inches in diameter at the base or 
collar, which tree was imported from Scotland eleven 
years before, a plant the size of a goose quill. This tree 
was by no means the largest of the thousands growing in 
the above-mentioned forest, but is a demonstrative evi- 
dence of the rapid growth of the larch, which is one 
of the most valuable of all varieties of timber. 





Tree Named.—C. W. H.,’”, Bacon Hill, 
N.Y. The leaf is that of the Tulip Tree, also called 
Whitewood, and in some parts of the West, Poplar. It 
is one of our most beautiful ornamental trees. The leaf 
sent is much larger than the usual size, being a foot 
across, and is probably from a young plant. 





*°*The Diseases of the Wine, how to 
prevent and how to cure them.’ By J. A. Schmidt, New 
York. The researches of Pasteur upon the various ail- 
ments of wines have attracted much attention abroad. 
For the benefit of American wine makers these have 
been embodied by Mr. Schmidt in a small volume of 47 
pages, illustrated by numerous engravings of the micro- 
scopic characters of diseased wines. A small edition was 
issued to supply subscribers, and the few remaining 
copies are offered at $2 each. 





Cancer Nonsense.—Under the head of 
* Acricultural,”’ the N. Y. Weekly Tribune publishes the 
following: “ Cancer Cured.—J. W. James, Deerfield 
Centre, N. H. ‘My wife had a cancer three inches in 
diameter drawn out by the use of a plaster made of wood 
sorrel. There isno mistake about it, for we did it our- 
selves, and several other cases have succeeded in the 
same way.’”’? What there is “ agricultural’ about that we 
fail tosee. We wonder what became of that ‘‘ cancer” 
when it was drawn out. Did it crawl off, crab-fashion ? 
What an awful hole it must have left! Why cannot the 
Tribune confine its quackery to its advertising columns, 
and not give an editorial endorsement to such stuff. 





Moon-Signs. — Unbeliever, Burgettstown, 
Pa., asks: “‘ Do you believe, a@ many do, in the ‘signs of 
the moon’, in regard to sowing, planting, etc. ?”—Of 
course we do, in our way. We believe if carrots are 
sown in the full of the moon, that they must be hoed and 
weeded very thoroughly in order to get a full crop. If 
pork killed in the wane of the moon “shrinks in the 
pot,” itis asure sign that the pig wasn’t properly fed. 
We have known many acrop to fail when the signs of 
the moon were not observed. There is a great deal in 
signs—if you don’t believe it, ask Barnum. 





Pears Do not Bear.—“ <A L. B.,’’ Mun- 
roe, Mich., wishes to know why young pear trees, which 
blossom abundantly in spring, bear only four or five years. 
Merely blossoming, that is, the opening.of the flower, is 
not all that is necessary to produce fruit. The pistil 
must be fertilized by the pollen, and if a cold, wet spell 
occurs at the time when the pollen is ready to do its 
office, fertilization is apt to fail. Then, aggin, many 
flowers are incapable of self fertilization, but must re- 
ceive pollen from another blossom of the same tree, or 
from one of a different tree. How far this is the case 
with the pear is not established, but there is no doubt that 
with this and other fruit trees, bees gnd other insects ma- 
terially assist in the important work of fertilization, 
by carrying pollen from one flower to another. 





The Stark Apple.—aA. H. Gaston, Henry, 
Til., sends us specimens of this apple, which he con- 
siders of great value. Mr. G. says if he were to plant 
1,000 trees, 700 of them would be of the Stark. The 
fruit is large, and has every appearance of being a good 
market variety. While Mr. G. sets forth the good quali- 
ties of the fruit at length, he frankly admits that ‘in 
point of flavor it is not first-rate, but it is as good as we 
can expect.” We learn from other sources that it is re- 
garded asa reliable and profitable market variety, and 
our Eastern orchardists would do well to look after it. 


Morticultural Journals.—The new 
year brings some changes among our horticultural con- 
temporaries. Years ago, Hovey’s Magazine was the only 
journal of the kind, and in its earlier days showed more 
of vigor than latterly. Mr. Hovey has been absorbed in 
too many other enterprises to give it that attention it 
needed, and quotations from foreign journals filled a 
large share of its pages. The Horticulturist appeared 
some years later, and was most charmingly edited by the 
late A. J. Downing. It has passed through many hands 
since. The Gardener’s Monthly came next in order, 
edited by Thomas Meehan, one of the most original 











thinkers and careful observers of our day. Last on 
the list-came the American Journal of Horticulture, 
which does not appear to have been edited at all. 
We learn by a “Notice Extraordinary!’ of a ‘‘ Grand 
Horticultural Consolidation.”” Hovey’s Magazine and 
the American Journal of Horticulture are to ex- 
pire in each other’s arms, to reappear as Tilton’s 
Journal of Horticulture and Floral Magazine, which 
is a very sensible thing todo. There ought to be talent 
enough at an@ around the ‘‘ Hub” to give us something 
better in the way of a journal than we have yet had from 
there. The Horticulturist changes hands. Mr. Wood- 
ward has probably found that he could not attend to his 
profession and manage a journal too, and has disposed of 
the Horticulturist to H. T. Williams, who will, no doubt, 
infuse fresh life into it. We wish these new enterprises 
much success, which they can only aitain by giving the 
horticultural public better journals than either Hovey’s, 
the Horticulturist, or the American Journal of Horticul- 
ture has been of late. As to the Gardener’s Monthly, 
we hope it will continue to be as good as it has been, 





Putnam on Hllustrations.—Putnam’s 
Magazine for October has an appreciative notice of 
Hoopes’ Book of Evergreens, in which it speaks of the il- 
lustrations as ‘exceptionally good,” and supposes that 
they must be the work of Mr. Isaac Sprague, an artist 
who lives near Boston. It says: ‘‘If they prove to be 
by another than Mr. Sprague, we shall then be gratified 
with the information that we have two first-rate bo- 
tanical draughtsmen, when we thought ourselves happy 
in only one.” We think it a high compliment to the il- 
lustrations to have them taken for Mr. Sprague’s work, 
but the reviewer has much to learn about draughtsmen 
and engravers. The illustrations which he thinks are so 
good that the name of draughtsman and engraver shouid 
be published, were drawn by four different artists, and 
engraved by six different engravers. All the work was 
done in our own establishment. Boston is a clever 
place but it does not contain all the talent in that line. 





Pine Leaves.—These, called ‘pine straw” 
and ‘pine needles,” are used at the South as a mulch 
and for bedding animals. Who can tell about their 
value as a manure, and how to make them available ? 

Cut Cions Early, for when properly kepi 
through the winter they are more likely to succeed in 
spring than those cut just before the time to set them. 


Vigorous shoots, which are the best for cions, often do, 


not become so thoroughly ripened that their vitality is 
not more or less impaired by long-continued cold weather. 
Small quantities of cions are best kept in sawdust. J. J. 
Thomas givesa very good method of preserving large 
quantities. They are placed in a box, which should be 
about two-thirds filled ; slats are then nailed across the 
box on the inside, to hold the cions down when it is in- 
verted. The box is then buried upside down below the 
reach of frost in a place where water will not stand. 





Sheep and Plantain.— Contributor,” 
Franklin, Tenn., writes in reference to an item in the 
October Agriculturist; “If your northern Plantain is 
anything like our narrow-leaved Tennessee Plantain, and 
if your sheep have the same preferences as our Southern 
sheep, your correspondent will find that a small flock of 
sheep will do more in one day in eradicating the pest 
than a dozen hand weeders could doin aweek. With us 
it is the favorite food of the sheep, and as they crop very 
close, two years of occasional grazing will get rid of it 
effectually. Indeed, in our State, where our meadows and 
lawns are infested with numberless varieties of weeds, 
we find that sheep and goats are worth their keep for no 
other purpose than as scavengers. Aside from their value 
as mutton and the product of their wool, we can well afford 
to feed a large flock for two months in the winter, (which 
is all that is ever required in our climate,) in order to 
have their services as scavengers. There is no weed or 
‘noxious plant’ grown in our latitude which the sheep 
and goat will not eradicate, except the ‘ wild sage,’ and 
the ‘old field broom sedge.’ *’—The trouble complained 
of was the Broad-leaved Plantain, Plantago major ; the 
one to which ‘‘ Contributor” refers is the Rib-wort Plant- 
ain, or Rib-grass, Plantago lanceolata, which has been 
cultivated in Europe as pasturage. We quite agree with 
him as to the utility of sheep, but their services are not 
always available in ornamental grounds. 


The Scuppernong Grapes; its History 
and mode of cultivation, with a*short treatise on the 
manufacture of wine from it. By J. Van Buren, of Clarks- 
ville, Ga, The above is the title of a neat pamphlet of 
52 pages devoted to the Scuppernong, which was de- 
scribed in our pages in Nov. last. Of course it can be of 
use only to our Southern readers,.and such wil] find full 

















directions for the planting, treatment, etc., of this pecn. 
liarly Southern grape, and have some political reflections 
of the author besides. Price of the work not given 





‘Tree Peddlers.—T. M.,” Goshen, N. y 
writes: “It would be an excellent plan if you would call 
the attention of your readers to the importance of not 
patronizing the men who are going about Canvassing for 
fruit trees. I have bought several times, and the trees are 
now beginning to bear, but out of fifty different varieties 
that I purchased, not one is true to name. In fact, they are 
all of one kind of apple, small and sour. I hear this 
complaint all over this section. It is necessary that Wwe 
who want trees should go to some reliable nurseryman 
and state to him what we want. One of my neighbors 
bought 300 apple trees and 150 pear trees ; they were to be 
of the best varieties of fruit, and the apples turned ont to 
be crab apples, and the pears at present it is hard to name 
for there is scarcely any taste to the fruit, and it is Very 
small. Youcan do a great amount of good by writing 
an article, and urging upon your readers the importance 
of avoiding such scamps as these tree agents are.” 
If friend ‘*T. M.” had read the Agriculturist for many 
years he would have seen frequent warnings against tree 
peddlers, and the advice to order directly of the nurs- 
eries. As aclass, the tree peddlers are a bad lot, They 
get orders and fill them with what they can pick up. In 
condemning all who travel and solicit orders for trees, 
some very worthy people will be included. Some of the - 
best nurseries have travelling agents, who will fill orders 
faithfully ; but these are not of the class to which our 
correspondent alludes. Itis always the safest to order 
direct, and never safe to order of a stranger unless he 
can give satisfactory proof that he is a duly authorized 
agent of some nursery of good reputation. 





Price of Farming Lands.—“ J. K. 8.” 
**T notice that farms are sold in the Carolinas for fiye 
dollars an acre, and in Lancaster County, Pa., for two 
hundred and upwards. What makes the difference, and 
how can we make the cheap lands in this vicinity worth 
two hundred ?”—Lands are worth, for cultivation, any 
sum that they will pay the interest on. The Carolina lands 
do not now pay.the interest on five dollars, and the Lan- 
caster County farms do pay the interest on $200 per acre, 
The difference is not altogether owing to quality of soil. 
Good neighborhood, security for property, health- 
ful climate, facility for getting manures and for mar- 
keting farm products, all affect the price of land. In 
the South, land is plenty, and the workers with capital 
few. In Pennsylvania, the workers are many, and they 
all want land. Of course, the price goes up. Bring in 
more workers who haye capital, and improve your culti- 
vation, and the price of land will increase. <A very in- 
teresting problem for the farmer to solve is—how to make 
an acre of average land pay the interest on $200. 





Field Peas.—“ A Subscriber’’ inquires for 
“the name of the field peas raised in Canada for fatten- 
ing hogs.’’—The varieties for field culture are not so nu- 
merous as those grown in gardens. We presume you can 
get them of any wholesale seedsman by ordering Canada 
field peas. The principal sorts are the gray and the 
white, and the best kinds for splitting are the ‘ Pearl” 
and the ‘‘ Suffolk.” 





Pumpkin Seeds.—“ J. R. $.,’’ of Perry- 
ville, Pa., wishes to know if pumpkin seeds are good for 
beef cattle. What effects might be expected from an ex- 
clusive dict of these seeds we do not know, but fed with 
the pumpkins they would certainly do little harm. The 
seeds of pumpkins and similar plants, when eaten, pro- 
duce an increased secretion of urine, and check the se- 
cretion of milk in cows, and it may also be better not to 
feed the seeds to fattening animals for the same reason. 





White Labor at the South.—N. D.,” 
She!burne, Vt.—‘**I have been thinking of purchasing @ 
farm inthe Carolinas. Can you tell me if a white man 
can endure labor in that climate ?’—Many parts of the 
Carolinas are as favorable to the health of white men as 
the North. The river bottoms and rice swamps are un- 
healthy, even for negroes. On the uplands, in cleared 
districts, the Northern man endures the sun very well. A 
Southern planter, forced to work by the exigencies of the 
times, says: ‘I worked hard, took the weather as it 
came, plowed, and hoed corn and cotton beneath the hot 
suns of June and July, pulled fodder, and yet my health 
has been unusually good, better than for many years that 
were passed in sedentary occupations. Many persons 
told me I could not stand the hot suns. Ihave stood 
them very well, and I believe a great many others could 
do the same, if they had the will.” Many more white 
men are killed in the South, as well as elsewhere, by theit 
vices than by the climate. Germans and Irishmen are 
found 4s laborers in gll the Gulf States, doing quite well, 
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Hen Guano.—€E. C. L.,’”’ Williamsville, 
(where ?), gives the following method of preparing and 
nsing hen manure: “ During the fall and winter, every 
few days, a few shovelfulls of dry muck were spread 
over the droppings beneath the roosts, which were made 
with floors for the purpose, It had the effect of keeping 
the house sweet and odorless. In the spring I had a good 
pile of home-made guano. By shoveling it over several 
times it was finely pulverized, and no more unpleasant 
to handle than dry earth. Lused it upon a late piece of 
corn, dropping a handful ineach hill. It soon canght up 
with corn planted ten days earlier, ripened full as early, 
and yielded better. It seemed to grow so fast that the 
cutworm could make no impression upon it.”"—The 
manure of fowls is the most valuable made upon the 
farm, and the example of our correspondent is worthy 
of general imitation. If the fowls are left to roost upon 
the trees, or on the carts and wagons, this valuable fer- 
tilizer is wasted. Nothing pays better than a good roost- 
ing place. Five minutes spent every day in it, with 
muck, shovel and broom, will be repaid in several dollars’ 
worth. of excellent manure at the close of the winter. 





How to Use Sea-weeds.—"L. P.,” 
Westport, Ct., writes: “Ihave a beach within a mile of 
my barn-yard. Will it pay tocart sea-weed that distance, 
and what is the best method of making manure from 
it?”—There are several varicties of these weeds thrown 
upon our shores, some much more valuable for manure 
than others. The rock-weed, kelp, and others, which are 
alge or sca-weeds proper, are much more highly esteem- 
ed than the eel-grass, which is not a true sca-weed, 
though this is very largely used. Farmers not unfre- 
quently cart them five or six miles back from the shore, 
and find it to pay, especially if taken as return loads. A 
man who has access to a beach where this material 
comes ashore inunlimited quantities ean make his farm 
as rich as he pleases, Itis good carted into the yards 
and stiesasan absorbent. The dried eel-grass makes 
very good bedding for cattle. The other varieties are 
used to a considerable extent for top-dressing meadows, 
and with excellent results, and are worth about as much 
as yard manure. They are, besides, much used in 
making compost heaps, with surface soil, or peat. The 
winter is a very favorable time for gathering sea-weeds, 
asthe heavy storms always tear up large quantities, and 
wash them ashore. The heaps need watching, as thon- 
sands of loads are frequently within reach to-day, and 
are gone to-morrow. This marine vegetation is espe- 
cially valuable for potatoes and turnips. 





Carrots for Horses,—“L. D.,” Boston 
Corners. ‘* I see these roots often recommended for horses. 
How should they be fed ?""—They are one of the best kinds 
of feed for horses, and should be fed about two to four 
quarts a day, in connection with other feed ; more will do 
no harm, as hay, oats, or corn meal. Wash the roots, 
and run them through a root cutter, or in the absence 
of a machine, slice or mash them in some other way. 





Feeding Mangel Wauarzels.— M. 0.,” 
Orange County.—‘‘I fed this article to milch cows last 
winter, and it caused the scours. Is there any way to 
avoid this ?’—These roots undergo a curing process after 
they are stored, and we have found it best to use them in 
the latter part of winter and spring. If they loosen the 
bowels, feed in smaller quantities. They should always 
be used in connection with some dry food. 


ee 


Buckwheat for Milch Cows. — 
“M.W.P.,” Canada. “What do you think of buck- 
wheat for cows, and would you feed it dry, or wet it up 
with cut hay or straw?’’—Buckwheat is excellent prov- 
ender for all cattle and swine. It is more commonly 
ground up with corn and oats, and the meal fed in con- 
nection with cut hay or straw. 


Value of Straw for Feed.—F. W.” 
“What is the relative value of the straw of the several 
kinds of grain?’—Rye is generally considered of the 
least value for feed, but best for bedding. If cut a little 
green, all the different kinds of straw have nourish- 
ment, and are advantageously used, together with meal. 





Scrap-Cake.—“ A. G. F.,” Milton, Pa. 
“Can you tell the price of serap-cake, which is recom- 
mended as a good feed for hens in winter ?”—Pork-scrap 
can be had at the agricultural warehouses at about 3% 
cents a pound, in small quantities; of the packers and 
tallow chandlers, at 2% to8cents per pound, in large 
quantities. Beef-scrap is about % cent per pound less. 





Poultry Items.— How to Make 
Hens Lay.—'S.R. W.” asks for the best way of 
making hens Jay that wish to sect. Our way is to confine 


them in a light coop in the yard among other fowls; give 
water, but very.little food, for three days or more, as 
may be necessary, and after this feed abundantly, giving 
pork-scraps or other rich food with grain, 

How Many Chicks for One Hen,.—In win- 
ter, set nine eggs; in spring, thirteen; in summer, fif- 
teen, under the same hen. She will give, if well cooped, 
two-thirds the number, with good protection, and after 
the first of June, if the coops are brought under a. dry 
shed during cold storms, the chicks of most yarietics of 
fowls will not suffer if a hen hatches as many eggs as 
she can cover. 


Stray Grains for Chickens.—Under this title 
the Gardener’s Magazine (English), gives the following 
sensible hints: ‘Feed your poultry on raw onions 
chopped fine, mixed with other food, about twice a week. 
It is better than a dozen cures for chicken cholera. Fowls 
exposed to dampness are apt to be troubled with catarrh, 
which will run to roup, if not attended to. Red pepper 
mixed with soft feed, fed several times a week, will re- 
move the cold. Pulverized charcoal, given occasionally, 
is a preventive of putrid affections, to which fowls are 
verysubject. Sctting-hens can be cured by putting water 
in a vessel to the depth of one inch, putting the hen into 
it, and covering the top of the vessel for about twenty- 
four hours. The vessel should be deep enough to allow 
the fowl tostand up. This is the best remedy I have 
ever tried. Pulverized chalk administered with soft feed 
will cure diarrhoea. This disorder is caused by want of 
varicty in the food, or by too much green food. Garlic 
feed once or twice a week is excellent for colds.” 





Raising Poultry for Market.— 
“EK. F. V.,” Arch St., asks: “‘ Wherecan T find some one 
who is engaged in raising poultry for the market? I in- 
tend going into the business.’’-—Poultry raising is a 
branch of business usually followed on the farm, and you 
can hardly go amiss of good poultry men in any farming 
district. It is seldom pursued as a distinct business, and 
when attempted has generally failed, mainly, we think, 
through too close crowding. A thousand hens, turkeys, 
ducks, and geese, ought to have at least twenty acres of 
land, partly covered with wood and brush. Ducks, geese, 
and turkeys, are very extensively raised about Narragan- 
sett Bay, in R. I., and it would paya man who wishes 
to raise water fowl to visit Tiverton and Little Compton, 
in that State, to learn how it is done. 

Mixed Stock in Pastures.—“ E. D. 8,” 
Putnam Co. ‘“Isita good plan to keep different kinds 
of stock in the same pasture?”’—John Johnston says: 
‘*Sheep do well among cattle, but cattle do badly among 
sheep.” Unless pastures are very large, and the feed 
very abundant, it is better to keep them separate. Sheep 
gnaw the grass very closely, and their fresh droppings are 
so offensive to cattle that ‘hey will not feed near them. 
Besides, sheep are very liable to get injured by horned 
cattle. If the high grounds at a distance from the house 
are selected for the sheep, they will keep the pasture 
constantly improving without other manure. The pas- 
tures nearer the barn are much more convenient for the 
cows. Sheep and horses do better together. Both ate 
close feeders, and there is much less danger of the sheep 
getting harm. Itis well to have a rotation of stock as 
well as of crops. The pastures fed one season by cattle 
may, with advantage, be fed the next by sheep. 





How to Start a Farmers’ Club.— 
“@, L. C.,” Dennis, Mass.—‘‘Can you tell us how to 
start and manage a Farmers’ Club ?”—This is one of the 
things that ought to go of itself in any farming com- 
munity. Calla meeting without delay. It is not neces- 
sary to have a constitution or any officers but a chairman, 
who may be provided for in alphabetical order of the 
names. Propose a subject, invite in the neighbors, and 
let each man have his five or ten minutes’ talk upon it. 
It will be found very profitable to compare notes. Ifmen 
from other callings will comc in ‘and give their outside 
views of farming operations, it will be all the better. 

Small vs. Large Farms.—R. D.,”’ 
Hackettstown, N. J., asks: ‘“*‘ What is your objection to 
farming on a large scale, say 400 to 500 acres ?’*—None 
whatever, if the man has capital, and skill enough to 
work that number of acres thoroughly. The probabilities 
are that the man who has much land will not spend 
money enough upon it to make it pay as well as the small 
farmer would. There are some advantages In the large 
farm. It requites less capital per acre for buildings, 
stock, tools, and oversight. The system: of small farms 
is probably the best for society. It brings families closer 
together, distributes wealth more equally, and favors 
social intercourse. With farms occupying a mile square, 
public schoois are almost impracticable, and it is difficult 
to sustain churches, lyceums, and libraries. The highest 
state of social cultivation does not harmonize with the 





plantation system, or with enormously large farms, 


A Small Farm in Califernia:—in 
a recent conversation with a farmer from California, he 
spoke of his 1,200.acres as a small farm, and his 200 acres 
of wheat as a small affair; Some of his neighbors. had 
5,000 acres of wheat, and the yield was from 20 to 40 bush- 
els tothe acre. The highest yield he had known was 
bushels to the acre. The fencing of land was getting so 
common that cattle could not be kept as profitably as 
formerly, and he had come East to inyest in Cotswold 
sheep. To an Eastern man, the terms small and great 
have a very indefinite application in that country. 

Potato Balis.—“ W. H. 8.;” Wilmington, 
Mo, Potatoes from the balis or seed proper may or may 
not be better than the potato producing the balls, The 
sceds are washed out of the balls and saved just like to- 
mato and similar seed, and carefully sown in good soil fn 
the spring. It takes several years’ cultivation of the prod- 





uct to ascertain whether the seedling is valuable or not. 
The process is resorted to only by those who wish to ox- 
periment in raising new variéties. —. . Feet, 


Asphalt or Concrete Flooring.— 
The Gardener's Magazine, (English, Shirley Hibberd’s), 
has the following: ‘Three parts coal-ashes (those from 
the blacksmith's forge to be preferred) and two parts 
gas-lime from gas-works, to be thoroughly mixed, and 
then made into a mortar with gas-tar. If the. gas-tar 
come from gas-works where the ammoniacal liquor is not 
separated, it will be sufficiently mixed for the purpose ; 
but if the latter be separated, and the tar be thick, it 
will set quicker if about one-fourth part of water be 
mixed thoroughly with the tar when used. For the floors 
of cow-sheds, this should be laid about three inehes thick 
in one layer, on aneven surface of gravel, or stone broken 
very small with a sprinkling of gravel over, and rolled 
down. The mortar may be laid on with a common shovel, 
and merely patted down flat, Im dry, warm weather, if 
the mortar has been carefully made, the floor will set 
firm in a few days. For any ordinary outhouse, half the 
thickness will make a permanent floor.” 


How to Make Rails Durable.— 
Almost every one notices a difference in the rails used 
for fencing material. . Timber left with the bark on rots 
very much quicker than that which is split and seasoned. 
Some rails Jast but three or four years, and others ate 
good for fifteen or twenty. There is a difference, of 
course, in the woods used for this purpose, Birch poles 
are sometimes worthless after a year’s use, and chestnut 
is very durable. Experiments show that rails cut and 
split soon after midsummer last much longer than those 
prepared in winter. But summer is usually fully occupied 
with tillage and harvest, and of necessity fencing matcrial 
must be prepared at.a time of more leisure. If cut early 
in the winter, (and none should be cut late) have the logs 
split immediately, and the rails piled where the sun and 
wind can have free aceess'to them. It isa good plan to 
draw them to where they are to be used, as the ground 
is now frozen. Peel poles too small for splitting. 








Cutting Hoop Poles, —“T. R. M.,” 
Hopkinton, R. I.—“ I have a large tract of thrifty woods, 
principally oak and hickory, and wish to know if it will 
be damaged by thinning, and if there is any market for 
hoop poles.”—A large part of the young trees that start in 
a picce of cleared land die, and only the fittest survive. 
Ifa portion aré*tit for*poles, the remainder will grow 
more rapidly, and the timber will be of better, quality. 
The poles are in demand in all our large cities for hooping 
casks, strapping boxes, and similar uses, and they will 
sometimes sell for enough to pay for an acre of land. 


Compressing the Soil. 
—_—~— 


All faets in regard to soils should be familiar 
to the farmer, even if.they have no apparent 
bearing on practical agriculture, We may not 
fally understand why 3 soil that has been 
stirred will settle into a smaller space than it 
oceupied before it was moyed, but such seems 
to be a fact. The soil thrown from an under- 
drain, when put back, will form a slight. ridge 
on top, butin the course of a year or so will 
settle down enough to form quite a hollow. In 
other words, stirring the soil at first expands it, 
but afterwards compresses it, In engineering, 
this shrinkage, as it is called, which is the result 
of excavating, transporting, and compacting in 
embankments, is: allowed for. Mr. Elwood 
Morris, C. E., in experiments on # large scale, 
found this shrinkage of light sandy earth to be 
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clayey: earth 4j.03 and of gravelly carth +12, 
(Gillespie on Road Making, page 119). In other 
words, sandy soils are compressed more than 
clayey soils by working. It is often very desirable 
to compress,sandy soils so as to give a firmer 
foothold. for the planis, especially of wheat. 
_ An English turnip fallow, which makes the 
Jand as mellow and loose as an ash heap, when 
the turnips are afterwards fed off on the land 
by sheep, converts a.“ blowing sand” into 
firm, fertile Jand.. But our object’ at present is 
therely to call attention to the shrinkage of soils 
‘by working them, and to the fact that clayey 
soils are compressed less than sandy soils. 


-Our -readers can draw their own conclusions. 





Deep Plowing Should be Done Gradually. 


A correspohdént, wifé has one of the fincst 
and most productive farms in Western New 
York, which he keeps in a high state of fertility 
by thorough cultivation and the growth of red 
clover, makes the following sensible remarks 
in. regard to deep plowing: “A sudden bringing 
up to the surface of many inches of heavy clay, 
that has never been punctured by the roots of 
plants, and this too in the spring of the year, 
would probably injure the first crop. Clay sub- 
soils are best brought to the surface two or three 
inches at a time, and that‘an the fall, so that the 
frosts of winter may mellow them down. The 
next spring plow, say twice as many inches 
déep as the clay subsoil is thick. This will mix 
things up so that even a.crop of corn would be 
much improved by: the deep fall plowing. If 
we had the power and tools necessary to go 
on with this process of bringing up the 
subsoil. to, and mixing it with, the surface soil, 
until we had one foot.or more of mcliow soil 
thathad been enriched by turnius under re- 
peated clover crops, and then underthis foot or 
more of soil, we could run a.subsoil plow two 
feet deep, and so break the clay toa depth of 
three feet, the clover roots would have a chance 
to bring to the surface the fertility that now lies 
dormant under the surface of our lands. This 
is the theory thatI have constructed on the 
experience of a lifetime‘as a farmer; and I have 
no doubt of its applicability on our lands here. 
I do not think it would do on all lands, but itis 
practicable here, or at least will be when we get 
the Steam Plow that can do the subsoiling for 
us. In the meantime we are doing the best we 
can in the direction I have indicated.” 


The Clover and Lime Theory in Practice. 
We have had much to say upon the benefits 
of using lime-and cloverupon worn-out soils, to 
give them a start. And yet we are apprehen- 
sive that many of our-readers have regarded 
the matter as mainly theoretical, nnd will not 
be indaced to try it. Although agriculture is 
admitted to be a tentative art, some things are 
settled as well a8 they ever can be by any 
amount of experiment: Among them is theutil- 
ity of applying lime to ‘soils that have not al- 
ready enoagh of it, and cropping with clover to 
add vegetable matter and ammonia to thin, light 
soils, or those that do not give remunerative 
“erops. In a recent trip over the line of the 
New Jersey Central Railroad, we saw abund- 
ant. evidence of the renovation of worn-out 
farms, Thirty years ago these farms were un- 
‘ productive; and many of their owners were 
anxious to sellout at thirty dollars an acre and 
emigrate, It-was difficult tosell at any price. 





Now one will liave to go far to find a more '! 
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beautiful farming region than stretches from 
Plainfield, N. J:, to Easton, Pa. Farms are 
worth from $125 to $200 per acre, and are con- 
stantly increasing in value. It is true some of 
this rise is due to the railroad, which affords 
better facilities»for marketing, but the most of 
it is owing tothe better management of the Jand. 
They make more of clover than in the regular 
Pennsylvania rotation, as it comes in oftener. 
The rotation is: 1, corn upon a clover sod, 
limed; 2; oats ;..3, wheat, with the manure of 
the farm; 4; clover, to be cut or pastured. The 
farmers in all this region attribute the great 
change in the yalue of their Jands to this rota- 
tion. The crops are luxuriant, and the wheat 
fields as promising as in any part of the West. 
In all the better farming districts of Pennsyl- 
yania, similar results are manifest. Clover and 
lime, in connection with the manure made upon 
the place, keep the farms in good heart, and 
constantly improving. The average production 
of wheat and of corn in these districts is much 
higher than in the Western States, which had a 
richer virgin soil. Wherever this treatment of 
the soil has been introduced, it secures the most 
satisfactory results. We do not see how this 
management of the soil. can be considered as 
pertaining merely to the theory of agriculture. 
Yet the mass of our farmers in the Eastern 
States continue to raise clover in small patches, 
as a forage crop, without reference to its value 
as a renovator of the soil. If they would travel 
more and see what is accomplished in the line 
of their art, they would form better views, 
both of the theory and practice of agriculture. 
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(For the American Agriculturist.) 
The Diseases of Animals. 

BY PROFESSOR JOHN GAMGEE, OF LONDON, ENGLAND. 

A movement is on foot, both in the Old 
World and the New, which promises great and 
beneficial results. A century since and more, 
the French inaugurated a System of supervision 
in relation to the manifestation of fatal cattle 
diseases, which led to the foundation of veteri- 
nary colleges. The steppe murrain, or rinderpest, 
which mowed down the herds at every move- 
ment of contending armies or enterprising 
stock drovers, stirred up the energies of the 
Germans, from the Russian frontier to the Rhine 
provinces, and even the Italians at a somewhat 
later date picl-ed out four intelligent lads to be 
educatedin the Veterinary College of Alfort, in 
order afterwards to diffase the knowledge they 
acquired amongst the people of their native 
land. England had been engaged in numerous 
continental wars, and the flood of people cross- 
ing the German Ocean and British Channel at- 
tached at various times fatal links between the 
infected herds of Central Europe and those of 
the British farmer. Early last century England 
suffered severely, and continued to suffer, more 
or Tess, at intervals, until by the advice of 
intelligent physicians, amongst whom may be 
numbered Cullen, the importation of foreign 
cattle was strictly prohibited. 

Thus freed from contagious cattle disease, the 
breeds of England improved, and how much 
this immunity from fatal maladies has tended to 
the. development of that excellence for which 
British stock is proverbial: is a question which 
has never been discussed. 1, for one, believe 
that the protection offered. to British herds by 
strict isolation from the plague-stricken animals 
of Eastern Europe was for three-quarters of a 
century one of the silent but most active agen- 
Cics favoring the development of our match- 





less bovine breeds. Since the introduction @ 
pleuro-pneumoniaand the foot and mouth disease 
we have in many points gone back, and our 
town dairymen fail to obtain in large Quantities 
the excellent half-bred Short-horn cows whieh 
filled their milk-pails to repletion. They have had 
to import Dutch cattle, and with these much dis. 
case, The rinderpest in 1865-'66-'67 effectually ac. 
complished the reduction of our breeding stock 

but at the same time the restrictions on trade 
which had to be enforced cleared off the. ther 
contagious diseases. Had the Liberal party jp 
the House of Commons not been misled by its 
leaders, who construed preventive measures finty 
measures for the rich to the detriment of the 
poor, cattle-disease legislation would haye pros. 
pered, and another term of peace and prosper. 
ity would have ruled the destinies of our eiter. 
prising breeders. As itis, little is being done 
for the proteetion of British herds, beyond the 
discussions and resolutions at. Farmers’ Clubs and 
Chambers of Agriculture. The lessons learned, 
however, cannot be forgotten, and at a recent 
meeting in Edinburgh of the first active ang 
important Chamber of this description, it was 
proposed that a Consolidated Cattle Diseases, 
Traffic, and Transit Act of Parliament would, by 
providing increased security and protection 
from disease, and thereby decreasing the cost 
of producing meat, be of the greatest advant- 
age, not only to the agriculiural interest, but to 
the whole community; and further, that the 
recent ravages of cattle plague prove the neces. 
sity for a comprehensive measure, whilst the ex- 
perience gained indicates the most effective 
means for the extermination and prevention ‘of 
contagious ‘Giseases. 

We need not enter further into the details of 
the Scottish recommendations, beyond remark- 
ing that it is proposed to legislate for contagions 
diseases only, which comprise both the fatal 
and non-fatal. Considering that America has 
repeatedly imported _ the, lung disease from 
England and Holland, all that is. done there for 
the prevention of cattle disease interests the 
people of the New World. But, strange to say,an 
indigenous disease, one springing, in physiciats’ 
language, as an endemic or local disease, from 
the rank pastures of the Gulf States, has. stirred 
the cattle breeders of the whole continent. A 
meeting of the American Convention of Cattle 
Commissioners has just been held at Springfield, 
Ill. We congratulate all engaged in that import- 
ant réunion on the earnestness and business-like 
skill brought to bear on the subjects discussed. 
The Black Water or Fever of Texas has been an 
excuse, and a good one, for attempting more than 
checking the movement of Southern stcers in the 
summer. Specific recommendations are. made 
in this respect, but State authorities are: no 
longer to overlook the ravages by fatal diseases 
of any kind affecting the lower animals, and 
Congress is to be memorialized with a yiew to 
the obtainment of reliable and exhaustive reports 
concerning what almost deserves the appellation 
of the Cattle Plague of America. There isyone 
point which the Springfield convention should 
not have overlooked. That is the establishment 
of yeterinary colleges. The States or the 
general Government must take this matter in 
hand, for without pecuniary aid such efforts as 
those to which Dr. John Busteed, of New York, 
has devoted his life and means must prove 
abortive. Veterinary collezes are needed, and 
the example of France and Prussia, of Austria, 
and even Russia, must be followed, or this 
country will experience the lamentable dis- 
asters which have crippled and ruined many ® 
farmer and stock breeder in the Old Country. 
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In the Lumber Regions. 


aes 
The great and increasing demand for lumber 
each year sends the lumbermen further into the 


will allow of only a brief outline of. thesopera- | 


tions. .The land is first explored, of ‘‘ pro- 
spected,” as the miners say.- Good timber 
must be not only abundant, but accessible, and 
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which consists of a large log house for the men 
and hovels for the cattle. These logging camps 
are more or less carefully prepared, and our 
artist has shown one of the better sort. As we 
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wilderness, and whoeyer would visit a logging 
camp, and enjoy the hospitality and novel life 
of its inmates, must now go along distance from 
the sea-board. One of our artists, who passed a 
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Fig. 8,—LOADING THE SLED. 


portion of last winter in the picturesque por- 
tions of Northern Maine, has furnished us with 
several spirited sketches taken in the lumber 
region, which are here given. Lumbering is an 


Fig. 1.—Tue LOGGERS’ CAMP. 









sufficiently near a stream to allow of its being 
taken out after it has been cut.. Many a noble 
pine yet standing owes its existence to the fact 
that it is located where its fallen trunk could 


Fig. 2.—FELLING AND SAWING. 


have seen them, the door and a hole in the roof 
were the only openings, that in the roof serving 
to let in light, and for the exit of smoke. 








not be readily moved to the banks of a stream. 

The scene of operations being fixed upon, an 
advance party start for the place in October 
with supplies to last them for a short time. 








Fig, 5.—aA JAM, 


occupation which requires capital and organized 
labor ; and while the general features are every- 
where the same, its details are modified by the 
Jaws and customs of different States, 
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Fig. 4.—ON THE DRIVE. 


building, and on each side are beds made of 
hemlock boughs, with the feet towards the fire, 
If the party is to be a large one, rude bunks are 
made, one above another. The advance party 











They make the journey sometimes by boat, but 
often on foot after they get beyond the reach of 
roads, packing their provisions and “traps” 
upon their backs, This party prepare a camp, 








also make roads on which to haul the timber 
to the river, by cutting down _ undergrowth, 
bridging over swampy places with logs, and in 
other ways constructing such roads that @ 
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covering of snow will make them easily pass- 
able for the teams. When frost and snow 
render it practicable, the main party come with 
ox-teams and abundant supplies for man and 
beast, and work commences in earnest. The 
crews consist of twenty or thirty men, who 
have their assigned duties, and a cook, A 
skilled chopper will fell a tree with an ease and 
neatness that are wonderful to witness. No 
hunter is more fastidious about the points of a 
rifle than the chopper about those of his axe. 
The felled trunks are deprived of their limbs 
and bark, sawed into proper lengths, marked 
with the owner’s brand, and are hauled upon 
sleds to the banks of the stream, and placed 
where they can be readily launched. With 
the breaking up of the ice in the streams, 
the work of the choppers ends, and a portion 
of the party return home with the teams, while 
others remain to “drive” the logs. Driving is 
the most exciting and hazardous, as well as the 
most lavorious, portion of the work. The logs, 
committed to the swollen stream, go down with 
a rush, and it is the business of the drivers to 
follow them in a boat, and to be at had to help 
them out of all difficulties. What with getting 
off those which run aground, and extricating 
those which become “jammed,” the driver has 
a lively time. Sometimes on the slippery logs, 
sometimes in the ice-cold water, and with but 
little rest, itis a task that can be performed only 
by the mostrobust. Where the stream suddenly 


narrows, a “jam” of the accumulated jogs fre- 
quently takes place, and to break it up is 
often a very risky matter, as the starting of a 


single log may allow the whole mass to move, 
to the sure destruction of the drivers. Some- 
times where the jam takes place between the 
high banks of a stream, the men who are at 
work upon it have ropes attached to them by 

hich they can be drawn out of harm’s way 
soon as the logs start. The writer once saw 
upon one of the branches of the Penobscot a 
jam so firmly fixed that it resisted the attempts 
to blew it up by powder. In driving, the logs 
of various parties become mixed, and they are 
only separated when they arrive at the end of 
the drive, which is at the boom. The boom is 
made of trunks of trees chained together end to 
end. These stretch across the river, or from 
one massive pier to another. All the logs are 
caught by the boom, and those of each owner, 


as 


as indicated by the marks, are collected to- 
gether. In Maine this is done by State officers, 


who receive a compensation regulated by law. 
From the boom to the saw-mill is the next 
step. Here the logs are converted into lumber, 
which, by various modes of conveyance, reaches 
the points at which it is consumed. As the 
great lumbering rivers of Maine flow directly to 
the sea, most of the lumber is rafted down to 
tide-water, and placed on shipboard. The en- 
gravings show the various steps here described, 
aud need no other explanation than those given. 
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Carp THE Cows.—One would think that 
any kind-hearted man, when he sees how grate- 
ful this operation is to a cow, would be willing 
to spend a few moments daily in carding her. 
It pays as well to clean a cow asa horse. All 
who have fairly tried it find great benefit from 
the operation. And yet not one farmer in a 
hundred makes it a practice to use the card or 
eurry-comb in the cow-stable. We know stupid 
men who laugh at the idea as a mere notion of 
some fancy farmer. But, in point of fact, no 

uts at the pail unless 
-to, especially in winter. 


cow can give the best resul 
this matter js 


attended 
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We have had very disagreeable weather for 
finishing up fall work. Much time was lost, and 
labor was very scarce and high. In this neigh- 
borhood one farmer paid men $1.75 per day for 
digging potatoes, women $1.50, and boys $1. 
Potatoes have brought a high price, but such 
wages take off the profits, especially with a 
poor crop. Thereare many fields this year that 
produced not more than? 75 bushels per acre, and 
15 bushels of these were too small to sell. Now 
it costs nearly as much to dig such a crop as 
one which yields 175 bushels per acre. In 
fact, it costs for this reason: 


point of more, 


the good crop is clean and the land mellow; 
the poor crop is full of weeds, and it takes 
about as much labor to dig the weeds as to dig 


I have made up my mind never 
, unless there 


the potatoes. 
again to plant 
is a reasonable prospect of getting a good crop. 
It is impossible to pay such high wages unless 
we This is the 
which we should fully understand and 
There i way of making money 
farming. Theoretically we all acl 
this truth, but so inwrought 
victions as to enable us to withstand ail temp- 


an acre of potatoes 


ereat truth 
realize, 
by 


a 


raise Jarge crops. 


3s no other 


cnowledeg 


it is not in our con- 


tations to plant on Jand in good condition. 
If farmers would raise as much as they now do 
on half the land—in other words, double their 
crops per acre—they would quadruple their 
profits. There would be no more to sell than 
now,and consequently no danger of glutting 
the markets and bringing down prices below the 
cost of production. We should spend far less 
for labor; should need. fewer horses; there 


would be less wear and tear of implements; 
blacksmith and wheelwright bills would 
up so frightfully as they now do; 
to moil and toil from morning 
in scanty crops; we 
much produce to sell, and 
could the amount of stock; and 
our farms would become cleaner, richer, and 
more productive, year after year, instead of be- 
and more weedy. 

t to hire out to a farmer, 
ises large crops. 


count we 


should not have 


to night in getting our 


should have just 
keep double 


as 


coming poorer 
Were I about 
look for one who ra 
man would pay cheerfully aud promptly; but a 
to pay high wages for getting 
to be as cross 


I would 
Such a 


farmer who has 
ina poor crop could hardly fail 


asa bear. I often think of this matter in con- 
nection with the American Agriculturist. The 
expenses for editing, engraving, etc., would 


frighten the publisher of any ordinary journal, 

High salaries are paid, and paid with such 
cheerful promptness that it is a pleasure to 
work for its liberal-minded proprietors. The 
secret of the whole matter is: they raise enor- 
mous crops. If Il raisedthree hundred bushels of 
potatoes per acre, I could pay two dollars a day 
for digging them more cheerfully than I now 
pay twelve shillings. It would me 
over two or three cents a bushel to dig them, 
and now it costs me ten cents or a shilling. 
And though the Agriculturis$ pays me twice as 
much as any one else could afford to pay for 
the work done, if amounts to but a very 
little for each subscriber. 


not cost 


vet 





Yes, I do want a new barn. I had a big 
crop of hay and was obliged to put more than 
half of it in stacks, and during this wet weather 
it gives me dyspepsia to look them. Some 
farmers have more capital than faith; I have 
more faith than capital. I have faith ‘in 
farming, faith in good stock, and faith in sub- 
stantial, but not expensive, barns, But those of 
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good 
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us who are meet of capital must ect along the 
best way we can. It will not do to fold our 
and bemoan our lot. Energy will over. 
come great difficulties, and little troubles dig. 
appear when looked fall in the face by an earn. 
estman. I have two farming friends who 
equally short of capital, and yet one gets 


hands 


are 


«)} 
wuone 


very well, and the other is running behing 
His fences are all out of repair, the barn leaks, 
the doors are off the hinges, implements are 
scattered around, and the stock are allowed ty 
run in the fields all winter, and eat at the stray 

stack, without as muchas a board fence to she}. 
ter the shivering and half-starved animals from 


the pitiless storm, The other 
and in repair, and, not having money to build q 
barn for his cattle, he has constructed a 


keeps things snug 


shed 
with rough boards and covered it with corp. 
staiks, and his cattle and sheep, being regularly 
fed ( 
able and thrive s some that are kept 
in an expensive barn. It is downright cruelty 
to let onr animals be exposed to the wind in 


} 
and 


carefully attend : to, look as comfort. 
as well 


Winter. 
cannot put up something that shall afford a shel. 


ter from the wind, if not from rain. 


There is none of us so poor that he 


Lor 


Michigan Ag 
pair of wild 


Prof. Miles, of the 
lege, lias sent me a 
eves were found in the 
hatched under a hen. 
turkeys within miles, and they are undoubtedly 


ricultural Col- 
turkeys. The 
, and 
Theie were no domestic 


woods this sp pring 


genuine. The most striking difference between 
them and the domestic turkey is in the length 
fineness They look exactly 
like those figured in the American Agriculiurist 
for October, except that have not 
a tuft of hair on the breast. It is curious that, 
of breeders to 
ild turkeys should have 

The lat- 
the wild 


1 seem 


and of their }ees 


they vet vot 


while the object is reduce the 
weight of bones, 
finer bones than the domestic turkey. 
ter arrives at maturity earlier 
turkey, but with this exception, 
that very little improvement has taken place, 


these wi 


than 
it woul 


Dr. Miles has also favored me with a diagram 
showing the results of his experiments on pigs, 
The general results are similar to those obtained 
in the first series of experiments, (see American 
Agricuiturist for December 1867, page 440); that 
is to say, there is a remarkable decrease in the 
amount of food consumed in proportion to live 
weight as the animal grows old. Thus the aver- 
age amount of milk, reckoned in pounds, con- 
sumed for each pound of live weight was: 





1st eeek. at week. 8a week. Ath week. 
Experiment of 1866..3.96 32 2.92 2.49 
7a ** 1868. .3.90 4 12 2.95 2.5% 


The gain for each 100 Ibs. of live weight was: 









1st week. 2d week. 8d week. 4th week. 
Ex periment of ag 75.86 Ibs, 52.92 Ibs. Ibs. 28.00 Iba, 
363..86.00 “ 80.61 ‘** 26.78 ‘* 27.69 Lbs, 


Tn other watta; the pigs gained 86 per cent 
the first sega and only about 28 per cent the 


fourth week. The amount of milk consumed 


to produce one pound of increase was: 
Ist week. 2dweek. S8dweek. 4th week. 
Experiment 1866.....7.29 Ibs. 7.92 Ibs. 11.81 1bs. 10.13 Ibs. 
: 1868 i ~ By ines,” 10.56 ° 
These experiments were in progress when I 


visited the college, and it was very evident that 
no pains were spared toinsure accuracy. There 
is no new point brought out by the second ex- 
periment, but it confirms the results obtained in 
1866, and we may accept as established facts, 

That, up toa certain age at least, a young 
animal eats much more in proportion to live 
weight than an‘older one. Thus, for each pound 
of live weight, the pigs eat nearly. 4 of milk 
the first week, and only about 272 Ibs. the fourth 
‘ret 2d, 


Ibs. 





That for the food consumed, tla 
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younger the animal the more rapidly it enins, 
Thus, taking the mean of the two experiments, 
it required the first fortnight only 7*[, Ibs. of 
milk to produce one pound of increase of ani- 
mal, and more than 11 lbs. of milk the second 
fortnight, or over GSeper cent more, 

T hope the experiments will be continued un- 
til the pigs are fat enough for the butcher. 
Four weeks is not long enough to give us ali 
the facts required. These are the only experi- | 
ments I know of directly bearing on the point, 
put it seems clear to my mind that there is an 
immense advantage in getting animals to eat, 


divest, and assimilate @ large amount of food, 
for the simple reason that it takes a very large 
proportion of the food to sustain the vital fune- 
tions, and all the grow th of the animal is de- 
rived from the food eaten in 
amount. I believe this is now the most im- 
portant point to which breeders can direct their 
attention. The amount of offal in well-bred 
animals has been reduced by skillful breeding 
Now let them aim to increase 


excess of this 


to a minimum. 
the digestive powers. 
dairyman, “T never knew a cow tiat 
ereat milker that was not a great eater.” This 
is my idea exactly. And what we 
a breed that will eat 25 or 50 per cent more in 


Said an experienced 
was 


want is 


proportion to live weight than any animals we 
now have. They would, 72 proportion to the | 
food consumed, erow twice as fast 
‘do. Ihave very little doubt as to the truth of 
this proposition ; and if it zs true, the sooner it 

1 acted on by our breeders | 


aus they now 


is acknowledged an 
the better. 


I got a letter this morning from the managing 
" Agriculturist calling for “more 
“You country folks,” he 
to pass a few months in New 
eet alittle gain you.” New 


editor of the 
copy,” and earlier. 
“ oucht 





Says, 
York in winter to 
York is a very pleasant place to visit for a few 
days, but a whole Not if I know it. It 
is a fact, however, that these New Yorkers ac- 


winter! 


complish an immense amount of work in a 
given time. People in the country think they 
have enough to do, but we do not work half as 
hard as they do in a large city. 
that they get, and sometimes do not ret 
It is the “pace that kills.” 


} 


They earn all 
all that 
they earn. Weare 
allinclined to go fast enough. Steady work is 
what counts, and you will find that the men who 
have accomplished the most in life are generally 
“country folks.” 


Last spring I intended to get 4 tons of Peru- 
vian guano to put on 20 acres of potatoes, but 
the freight from New York to Rochester was 


-$22 per ton, and I gave up the idea. <A few 
weeks after, when it was too late to sow the 


guano, the freight was reduced to $8.09 per ton. } 
Our potatoes are sent to New York, mostly by 
railroad. My crop did not average, for want of | 
manure, over 75 bushels per acre. The freight 
on this to New York would be about $20, or | 
$400 on the 20 acres. Now I sort of 
doubt that 400 Ibs. of guano per acre would 


Pots Yi 
have no 
have given a crop of 290 bushels per acre, and 
the freight on this would be about $53 per acre, 
ov $1,060 on the 20 acres. In other words, if 
Vanderbilt would have brought me 4 


guano for $32 instead of char : 


tons of 





r $88, he would 
have received $1,060 for carrying back the pota- | 
toes, instead of $400. If railroad companies | 
understood this matter they would transport | 
manures at the lowest possible rates. I have | 
known the a 
phate on Sacres of turnips to ¢ncrease the yield 10 | 
tons per acre, or 50 tons, and one ton of guano 


pplication of one ton of superphos- 


| 


will sometiinte give an increase of 18 tons of po- 
tatoes. ¢ They can afford to carry a ton of super- 
phosphate or guano at a cheap rate in the spring, 
for the purpose of getting 50 tons of turnips, 


| or 18 tons of potatoes to éarry back in the fall. 


Tie trustees of one of our agricultural colleges 





told me that they could get ten literary and sci- | 


entific professors easier than they could get one 
for the department of agriculture. And I notice 
that “one of the foremost colleges of the coun- 
iry” is advertising in the newspapers for a 
“ Professor of Agriculture.” Thisis rather hard 

the trustees. I am very sorry for them. 
I do not know what college it is that is adver- 
tising for a Professor of Agriculture, but I pre- 
sume they will get scores of applicants! Tt will 
not be an easy matter to make a selection, and 
the better way would be to put the names in a 
hat and draw out one, and let tilis be the suecess- 
ful candidate! The chances are that he will be 
as good as any! Some years ago a city man 
who had dabbled a little in chemistry asked me 
to recommend him as Professor of Agricultural 
Chemistry to a newly started Agricultural 
Coliege. I forget whether I complied or not. 
Ile knew nothing or next to nothing about agri- 
cultural chemistry, but as there are few people 
that know any more, I told him I thought he 
would probably do as well as the next man. He 
applied for the place. The trustees met, and it 
appeared that there were two candidates for the 
Professorship of Agricultural Chemistry, and 
none for the Professorship of Practical Agricul- 
ture. They made the appointments, and my 
friend came to me laughing and excited. ‘ Here’s 
a joke,” he said; “those people have appointed 
me Professor of Agriculture, and I don’t know 
What to do about it.” “Accept, of course,” I 
said. “ You are out of @ situation, and if you go 
down there something will turn up. Perhaps 
the other man will resign, and then you will 
probably be appointed to the chemical chair and 
will get along well enough.” “Tl do it,” he 
said, “but it’s a great joke.” And so it was. 
He was a good fellow, but did not know a 
Short-horn from a Devon, ora Southdown from 
a Merino, and it may well be questioned if he 
knew wheat from barley. His whole life had 
been spent in the city, and he was not to blame 
for knowing nothing about farming. But the fun 
of the joke is that he is to this day, or was the 
last time I heard of him, Professor of Agriculture | 
in one of our prominent agricultural colleges, 
and a writer for one of our agricultural papers. 
And, truth to tell, he writes as well and knows 
as much about farming as the editor himself, 

These matters will right themselyes by and 
by. Agricultural Colleges will endure much 
tribulation, but there is a necessity for them, 
and they will ultimately prove eminently useful 
and be established on a permanent basis, At 
present, too much is expected from them by one 
class of people, and too little by others. The 
Professor of Agriculture should be a practical 
man and aman-<of good common sense. The 
more he knows of science and the less he says 
about it the better, It is not his province to 
tell the class how crops grow, but to show 
how to grow them. Let the chemist teach 
chemistry, and the farmer, farming. There are 
not fen men in the world who can teach both. 
Let the Agricultural Professor teach the young 
men how to clean a horse, how to bed him, when 
to water and feed him, how much he will eat, anc 
Whiat is the hest food. And so with cows, sheep, 
Fancy my old city friend a Professor 


on 





and pigs. 


of Agriculture, talking about such things to his 
class, and goisg on the nigh side of a cow to 
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milk her, and suddenly finding himself, milk- 
pail and gold spectacles, upset by a protesting 
kick. But a really practical, intelligent man 
could teach any young farmer a good deal about 
such matters that would prove very useful to him 
in afier life. So in regard to plowing, harrow- 
ing, and cultivating. There is great need for the 
exercise of a little common sense about these 
ordinary operations. There is a chance for great 
improvement in the common methods of doing 
them. Why should aman plow when the same 
effect can be obtained at half the cost by the 
use of a cultivator ? And why need aman waste 
half his time driving two horses on a harrow or 


| cultivator when he can just as easily drive 


four and do double the work, or do it a great 
deal deeper and better? Let’ whatever is done 
on the farm or in the garden be done in the best 
manner. Let not a weed grow. Sow no crop 
unless the ground is in good order. If a field 
intended for winter wheat cannot be got into 
good condition, give up sowing the wheat, and 
plow and cultivate the land two or three times 
in the fall, and sow it to bariey the next spring. 
Better have a good crop of barley than a poor 
crop of wheat—better far for the land, and a 
good example for the boys. Nothing is more im- 
portant than to teach them not to expect good 
crops without good preparation, Let them know 
that there is no royal road to farming, and that 
there is more hope of improving old processes 
than of discovering new ones that shall revo- 
lutionize our system of agriculture. Let them 
know, however, and, what is more important, 
let them see, that it is just ag easy to raise 80 
bushels of wheat per acre as 15, just as easy to 
raise 150 bushels of potatoes as. 75, and ten times 
more profitable. <A little figuring would con- 
vince any one of the fact, and yet few farmers 
understand it, because they think about gross 
receipts and not about the profits left after ‘de- 
ducting the expenses, 





Tam always glad to answer inquiries,about 
farming. I believe this is true of all the other 
editors of the Agriculturist. But they have the 
advantage of me. They get their letters prompt- 
ly, while letters intended for me, sent to New 
York, are sometimes delayed. I received a 
batch to-day. One gentleman wants to know 
what tedder it was I saw at the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College,—an inquiry which isnow rather 
out of date. Another wants to know “if the 
field that yielded 50 bushels of barley per acre 
was the same field I wanted to raise a good 
crop of corn off, alluded to in the May Agrieu?- 
turist, 1867.” It was the same field. Owing to 
the drouth the corn-was not as heavy as I ex- 
pected, but the clean culture and the previous 
manuring told on the barley. And the wheat 
sown after it this fall looked well when the 
winter setin. He wants to sow superphosphate 
on his barley next spring, on a corn stubble 
plewed this fall, and wishes to know how to 
apply it. Sow it broadcast before drilling in 
the seed. Better sow half superphosphate and 
half Peruvian guano, say 300 or 400 Ibs. of the 
mixture per acre. At the present price of bar- 
ley it will pay well to use a mixture of guano 
and superphosphate for this crop. Anotlier 
gentleman, whose Jetter is dated Cleveland, 
Tennessee, wants to know all about underdrain- 
ing, and also about liming land for wheat. This 
is too much of a good thing, and if 1 com- 
menced to talk about underdrainiing I should 
never stop. Old John Johnston used to tell his 
correspondents to commence draining in the hest 
way they could, and then if they could not find 
out all they wanted to know, he would help 
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them. Cut a narrow ditch through the land 2*|, 
to 4 feet deep. Make it level at the bottom and 
so that the water will run. Lay the tiles, or 
stones, carefully commencing at the upper end. 
If the water follows you, you may be sure you 
are all right. Then throw in the soil on the 
top of the tiles, and the work is done, Better 
get Waring’s book, “Draining for Profit and 
for Health.” In regard to liming, I do not think 
it makes much matter when you apply the lime, 
so that you get enough on per acre, One of 
my neighbors applied 100 bushels on an acre of 
heavy clay land fifteen years ago, and he sees 
the effect in every crop to this day. It has en- 
tirely changed the character of the soil. My 
father used to put on 150 bushels per acre, and 
always contended that a small dose of lime 
did Nttle good. It is not a popular doctrine 
nowadays, but I believe he was more than half 
right. There is no question in my mind in re- 
gard to the benefits of liming. Drain first, sum- 
mer-fallow next, and then lime, The land will 
not forget it in 30 years, Thereare several oth- 
er inquiries which I have not now time to notice. 
I take a brotherly interest in every one engaged in 
farming, and am always glad to hear from such. 


Can the United States Raise its Own 
Barley ? 


Large quantities of barley are annually im- 
ported into the United States from Canada, and 
in addition to this it is said that orders have re- 
cently been sent to England for many thousand 
bushels. The fact isa significant one. Barley 
requires good land and good culture. We have 
abundance of good land, but what shall we say 
of its culture? Let the price of barley answer. 

There wasa time when it seemed doubtful 
whether we could afford to improve our farms 
in the older settled parts of the country as long 
as we had to compete with the cheap and fertile 
land of the West. To spend $30 in draining an 
acre of land in Western New York, while this 
sum would buy 20 acres of choice land in Iowa, 
required more faith in good farming than most 
of us possessed. But the truth seems to be that 
land, in itself considered, has comparatively 
little value. What is it worth in parts of Texas 
or South America? Itis the labor, skill, and 
capital, expended upon it directly and indirectly 
that gives it value. We build roads, canals, 
railways, towns, cities, churches, and schoel- 
houses, and every dollar so spent adds to the 
value of theland. In this view, the land in the 
West is not so much cheaper than at the East 
as is generally supposed; and at all events we 
need not hesitate to expend capital for needed 
improvements on our farms, for fear that the 
fertile lands of the West will so flood our mar- 
kets with cheap produce that we cannot make 
a living. At any rate, if we cultivate our land 
at all we must cultivate it well. The only 
farmers who have been greatly benefited by 
the high prices of the last six years are those 
whose land is in good condition; and this will 
always be the case. We think there can be no 
doubt that our general system of farming is im- 
proving, but there is still great need of more 
thorough culture and min-ring. The high 
price of barley, and the fact that we obtain such 
large quantities from Ganada, where the soil 
and climate are no better than with us, and that 
the freight, duty, and premium on gold, give us 
at least 25 cents a busliel advantage in price, is 
a sure indication that we are not farming as 
well as it is for our interesttodo. Barley, as we 
have said, requires high culture, and at present 





* 

prices we can certainly afford to put our land 
in proper condition to produce a large yield. 

We do not, at this time, propose’ discussing 
the best methods of growing barley. Our ob- 
ject is to call attentiofi to a fact that affords en- 
couragement to those who are expending capi- 
tal in the improvement of their land. Poor 
farmers can raise good barley. Let those who 
are underdraining and otherwise improving their 
land, and are sometimes frightened at the ex- 
pense, take courage. There isan absolute ne- 
cessity for an improved system of agriculture, 
and those who are getting their land in good 
condition will assuredly have their reward. 





Ladders for General Use. 
gee 

We all have need of good ladders. There is 
not a farmer in the land who has not occasion 
now and then to use one, and, perhaps, often 
trusts or risks his life upon one, It is a criminal 
thing to have weak, shaky ladders about, espe- 
cially tall ones; for while the risk to life and 
limb is next to nothing upon a good ladder, he 
who uses an unsafe one is in great danger. In 
making a ladder, we prefer to use red cedar for 
the poles, and oak forthe rounds. White cedar 
will answer well, and so will white pine or 
spruce for poles, and the rounds may be made 
of many different woods. Dogwood is good, 
cutting stems ofthe right size, and the bark may 
be left on. Hickory does well, if the ladder be 
kept painted, and not exposed to the weather— 
otherwise it rots at the ends where inserted in 
the poles. Cut a straight cedar pole of at least 
six or eight inches in diameter at the but, and of 
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CRANE’S LADDER SUPPORT. 


the desired length, if such an one can be found. 
Lay it up to season six months ora year, and 
take care that in drying it does not get a bend. 
With a little painstaking it may be improved in 
straightness while seasoning, if not straight. 
Then shave off the bark and branches with a 
drawing knife; cut it of theright length; plane 
down a strip of three inches wide on opposite 
sides, and mark it and saw it in two in the 
[ middle, lengthways. If well done, we shall 

ave two long, straight, sound, tough, stiff 
poles. Mark off the points for holes for the 
rounds alike in each; 14 inches is a good dis- 
tance to have the rounds apart. If the ladder 
is to be a wide one, the lower rounds should be 








an inch and a quarter in diameter, and the holeg 
an inch, while the upper rounds need not bg 
more than an inch in diameter. For a ladder 
14 inches between the poles, inch rounds are 
large enough for the bottom ones, and five. 
eighths inch for the top, Split and shayeq 
rounds are as good as turned ones, unless One 
is making a very nice job, when the rounds ma 
be split out and then turned. It is well to make 
the rounds with a slight shoulder, so that the 
poles cannot be driven together at all by a fal, 
This is apt to split them, and if the rounds are 
simply shaved down to enter the holes, it jg 
imperatively necessary to insert several flgt 
rounds two or two and a half inches wide anq 
three quarters of an inch thick, having tenons 
at the end, with strong shoulders, and fitting 
into mortises. When the ladder is put together, 
dip the ends of the rounds in paint; set all the 
rounds in one pole first; then put on the other, 
and finally, after sawing off the ends of the 
rounds, drive hard wood wedges in each alter. 
nate round, so as to spread the ends and prevent 
their drawing out. Wedge the flat ones par. 
ticularly. With a plane, a drawing knife, ang 
a little sand paper, the ladder is easily fip. 
ished, and a good coat of varnish will make it 
last a long time as good as new. 

The engraving represents a ladder with 4 
support, for use in the orchard or elsewhere, 
applicable to medium-sized ladders, and far bet- 
ter, to our notion, than most such contriy. 
ances. The peculiarity is in the support, which 
consists of two stiff poles, very nearly as long as 
the ladder, fastened together by a bolt near the 
top, so that-the bottoms may be moved apart or 
nearer together. There are two strong hooks in- 
serted in these poles below where they are bolted 
together, and upon these one of the upper 
rounds is made to rest, as shown in the en- 
graving. This is the invention of Mr. J. C. 
Crane, of Newark, N. J., and combines eff- 
ciency and safety. The supports are readily 
G¢moved;:when the ladder is needed for uses 
in which they are not required, 
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A Rotation for the West, 
dais 

The agriculture of the West is, if possible, in 
a still ruder condition than that of the East, 
The course pursued by the great majority of 
farmers has been well calculated to destroy the 
fertility of the land. The aim has almost always 
been to get the greatest amount of present profit, 
with the least labor. The improvement of the 
land has not been thought of, or cared for. The 
emigrant has pitched his tent in the forest, or 
upon the edge of the prairie, and, with very lit 
tle capital, has begun the struggle for life. Com 
has been the essential crop, for it furnished food 
for his family and for his animals, and prepared 
the way for wheat, which was the main reliance 
for money. Corn was planted among the 
girdled trees, and sometimes for several years 
in succession, until the limbs and many of the 
trunks of the trees had fallen, In some of the 
states there are large tracts that have been 
planted with corn for thirty years or more, and 
are said to still produce forty bushels to the 
acre, which is a reduction of one-half from its 
primitive fertility. In many places corn and 
wheat, both exhausting crops, have been grown 
in alternate succession until both have ceased 
to be remunerative. In all the older Western 
States, the average yield of wheat has been re- 
duced one-half or more, so that on many farms 
it is given up asan uncertain crop. Troublesome 
weeds have come in-so abundantly that it is ng 
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longer possible to get clean grass seed or wheat. 
The remedy for this unprofitable husbandry is 
a careful saving of manures, and a rotation 
adapted to the circumstances of the farmer and 
the character of his soil. We suggest a few that 
may be of service. I. 1, Corn on limed sod ; 
2, Oats; 3, Wheat with manure; 4, Clover; 5, 
Timothy, cut; 6, Timothy, pastured. II. 1, 
Corn on sod; 2, Oats; 3, Clover; 4, Wheat; 
5, Clover; 6, Timothy. III. 1, Corn; 2, Spring 
Wheat; 38, Clover; 4, Wheat; 5, Clover; 6, 
Blue Grass and other grasses; 7, and 8, Pasture. 
IV. 1, Corn; 2, Barley; 3, Clover; 4, Rye; 5, 
Clover; 6, Timothy, and other grasses. In some 
places, where the land is very foul, these rota- 
tions might be changed by planting corn two 
years in succession, with thorough cultivation 
four or five times in the season. Near cities or 
river ports, where there is cheap transportation 
to market, potatoes might come into the rota- 
tion advantageously. In some localities root 
crops, especially turnips and beets, can be grown 
to good advantage. In all cases particular at- 
tention should be paid to making manure, and 
it is applied with excellent effect either to corn 
the second year, or to wheat. The idea that 
the new soils of the West will never need ma- 
nure is already exploded among intelligent 
farmers. Lands that now produce but 40 bush- 
els of corn and 15 of wheat to the acre, may be 
made to double their yield by the aid of manure. 
The increased profit of such crops needs no 
showing. With a good system of cropping, and 
the use of manure, the fertile soils of the West 
may be kept up to their early productiveness. 
_ tO ee 


Management of Cows in Winter. 





A correspondent of the Agriculturist inquires : 
‘When cows are stabled nights in winter, how 
long should they be allowed to remain in the 
yard during the day?” This depends a good 
deal on the weather, and also on the food and 
whether the cows are expected to givé milk or 
not. When the object is to obtain milk in 
winter, if -water is supplied in the stable we 
would seldom turn them out at all. And if 
necessary to turn them out to water, we would 


me 


let them out twice a day, say for ten or fifteen’ 


minutes. Cows like to be humored a little in 
regard to watering. They will not drink as 
readily as a horse. They should be allowed 
plenty of time. When cows are not giving 
milk and it is desirable to have them eat coarse 
fodder, they should be turned out for several 
hours during the fay. They will eat this class 
of fodder much better in the yard than in the 
stable. Judgment, however, should be exer- 
cised. If the weather is stormy, they will 
be better in the stable, and at all times, if 
they seem cold and are not eating or en- 
joying themselves, let them be immediately 
tied up. Let the stable be well ventilated and 
cleaned out twice a day, and made as dry and 
comfortable as possible. The great defect in 
most stables is in not having sufficient ventila- 
tion. The ventilators should be so arranged that 
they can easily be adjusted to suit the weather. 
Make it a rule to visit the stable before retiring 
for the night, and see that everything is right. 


Pia Natore.— Walks and Talks” writes: 
“T was amused with the picture of the jealous 
hog inthe Agriculturist for August. It illus- 
trates one of my pet ideas—that the more you 
can get an animal to eat, provided he will di- 
gest and assimilate it, the better. I would se- 
lect the “biggest eaters” I could find to breed 














from. I would not care how coarse they were. 
Cross them with fine-boned, thoroughbred 
males, and aim to combine the digestive powers 
of the mother with the refinement and early 
maturity of the sire. Thé main object of breed- 
ers has been to lessen the demand on the stom- 
ach by reducing the quantity of hair, horn, 
bone, and offal, and stimulating the growth of 
the most desirable points by an abundance of 
highly nutritious food. I donot think they have 
given proper attention to the digestive powers. 





Conversion of Wagons into Sleighs. 





We can recommend to nobody, unless it be 
to the village store-keeper or butcher, to’‘attempt 
to use a2 wagon with runners placed upon the 
axles, or of the same width of track as the 
wheels, if he consults his pleasure and not his 
necessities. Such vehicles do very well to run 











Fig. 1.—RUNNER FOR WAGON AXLE. 
about in the streets of a town, but on country 
roads they are a nuisance. Still, many a man is 
caught fifty or a hundred miles away from 
home on wheels, when a fall of a foot or two of 
snow makes it next to impossible for him to 


proceed or return. The wagon body may be 
set upon runners, but this is an awkward 
fashion. If there is a half a day’s time, 
and a carpenter shop is at hand, it is no 
very great job to fit out a wagon with four in- 
dependent runners to go on in place of 
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Fig. 2.—OUTER SIDE PI“.CE. 

wheels. These may be made to fit upon almost 
any wagon, by the aid of a few wooden wash- 
ers, and are easily stored so as to be used at any 
time.~ Each runner is made of three pieces of 
inch board. Two pieces form the sides of 
each runner, and meet at the bottom, while they 
are six or eight inches apart at the top. The 
outer side piece is sawed 

full of kerfs at the front end, 

so that it will bend around 

snug to the other. The two 

side pieces are nailed upon 

the edge with clinch nails, 

and stiffened with battens, if 

necessary, and these battens 

Fig.3.—sECTION. enter mortises in the top 
piece, or the top piece is simply nailed down up- 
on the others. Two round holes are cut a little 
back of the middle for the axle. These should 
be level and exactly opposite; they need not be 
exactly of a size to fit the axle, but the snugger 
they fit the better on rough roads. A spring 
wagon thus arranged upon runners is the 
easiest running vehicle imaginable, (next to a 
boat or a balloon). Each runner moves inde- 
pendently, like a wagon wheel, and this motion, 
very easy of itself, is made still more gentle 
by the springs. Therunners, if used much, may 
be shod with iron or steel, though if it be well 
to incur this expense, it is worth while to in- 
quire if it would not be best to have the runners 
made with care, light and handsome, upon 








regular hubs by a wheelwright or carriage 
maker. Figure 1 shows asingle runner; fig. 
2, the inside of the outer side piece; while fig. 8 
shows the inclination of the sides, the top board, 
and the axle passing through the side pieces. 
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Scrub and Grade Bulls Public Nuisances. 


BES Sane 

We drive about through dairy regions and 
through those sections which supply our larger 
cities with milk, and, baring now and then a 
Jersey or an Ayrshire as rare exceptions, we see 
almost every herd of a dozen or more cows ac- 
companied by a little yearling bull—coarse- 
horned, big-headed, slab-sided, long-legged, and 
rough-haired. In the summer, after the time 
of year has passed when the bulls are especially 
useful, we often meet on the road droves of 
these bulls one and two years old—the sires of 
the next generation of calves. These, having 
reached anage when they require more care and 
are more expensive to keep than calves, are 
sold for a small price and slaughtered. The 
calf which is selected to be raised is usually the 
one that the butcher will not buy, or that is 
dropped in some “out pasture” or in the 
woods, and hidden by the cow until ten days 
old ormore, when, as it seems a pity to “ deacon” 
so old a calf, it is kept. This is not always the 
case, but we believe that it is very rare that a 
bull is raised because his mother was a famous 
milker, or for any real or fancied superierity of 
his breeding. 

This state of things prevails extensively. 
Farmers argue that they only need s bull in 
order to get fresh cows; that the calves are of 
no value to them; that they rarely raise their 
own heifer calves; hence it makes no difference 
to them what sort ofa bull they have. They 
argue very foolishly. The stock of every dairy 
region is, to a considerable extent, supplied 
from its own herds. There are now compara- 
tively few sections (and these are decreasing in 
number,) where it does not pay to raise veal, at 
at least until it isfour weeks old. The use of a 
thoroughbred bull, not even excepting the 
Jersey, will greatly increase the size and 
value of the veal. Besides, however strange 
itmay seem, it is true that thoroughbred bulls, 
even of breeds not famous as milkers, as the 
Short-horns, for instance, get heifer calyes which 
are very likely to become great milkers. The 
use of such immature sires has, according to all 
observation and analogical reasoning, a bad ef- 
fect upon the system and functions of their get. 
We therefore have small cows, better calculated 
to eat and drink than to give milk, or lay on 
flesh and fat. There is not the least reason 
why any good animal should come of such 
sires, any more than a vine should bear figs. 
This state of things will continue as long as our 
milk raisers persist in using scrub bulls. 

The loss to the State in the item of taxable 
property is very great, not only as the live stock 
are of much less value, but the products of the 
herd,—milk, butter, cheese, veal, and beef,—are 
vastly less. But the loss to the State is as nothing 
compared with that to the farmers themselves. 

The use of thoroughbred sires for beef is 
pretty well appreciated, and in the great beef- 
raising districts Short-horns predominate, and 
the great mass of beef which comes from the 
West has the marks of this blood to a greater or 
less extent. The advantage to dairy ana milk 
farmers is quite as real as to beef raisers, and 
ought to be believed in. The farmer who buys 
an Ayrshire or Devon bull, and before his own 
heifer calves mature exchanges him with a 
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little difference, so far as the quantity and quality | 
of the manure is concerned, whether I keep a 


ti. 
inch plank i bie purposes too numerous to men 
tion. A lier oak and soft maple inch hoards 
also very useful, and oak and white ash 
scantling 3x3 will be very convenient to repair 
rators, harrows, ete. Scarcely anything of 
kind will come amiss on the farm, 
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neighbor for one of the same breed, and thus 
every second year makes a change, breeding 
always from bulls not less than three and if | large number of cattle, sheep, and*pigs, or a 
possible four er five years old, will have the | small number. The value of the manure heap 
satisfaction of seeing great changes take place | will depend on the grain, hay, straw, and stalks 
in his herd and in the profits of his dairy. No | used on the farm, and not on the stock.” There 
intelligent farmer should use a scrub or grade | is considerable truth in what our friend says, 
bull if he can-help it. The temptation to raise | and we are glad he has so far profited by the 
grade bull calves is often too great to be resisted. | teachings of the Agrieuliurist that he realizes 
‘They are very large and handsome, they may | that the value of the manure depends on the 
have come of a favorite cow, and the farmer | food, and not on the kind of stock it is fed to. 


are 


cultiy 
this 
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| The Old Well-Sweep. 


ae 
Without discussing the respective merits of 
imps and open wells, we haye a word to say 





feels sure that if sizeand beauty are worth any There | in favor of the old well-sweep and the oaken 
thing in a bull, he will do well to raise such an 
one, The bull comes to maturity, handsomer 
than his thoroughbred sire, perhaps; nevertheless 
the probabilities are very likely ten to one, that 
the stock of his gerting will be little, if any, 
better than that of an out-and-out scrub. 


——— © See eet 


The Canada Thistle as a Subsoiler. 


—— 
An intelligent and observing farmer writes 
us: “Many years since I cut aditch into a well 
that was seven feet deep, and iaid a pipe from 
that well to convey the water to a barn-yard. 
After 16 years the pipe required repairing. To 
make the repairs if was necessary to dig up the 
pipe. I found the earth that had been cast back 
into the ditch was full of the roots of plants. 
Canada thistles seemed to enjoy ibsoiled 
earth very much. The difference was so marked 
belween the undisturbed earth on each side of 
the ditch and that within it, in regard to the 
presence of the roots of plants, that I venture 
the assertion that the most inveterate unbeliever 
in deep plowing, if he could have seen this 
diteh dug the second time, would have admitted 
that there was one piece ofland that deep plow- 
ing would greatly improve * * 
Candda thistles in this ditch. This much 
dreaded weed is a great subsoiler, sending its 
roots down to water, if the water is within any 
reasonable distance. Take a rank 
Canada tiistles, plow it and cultivate as often 


one 





this Sl 





I spoke of 


as the thistles show a bit of top, for 
then put on acrop, and mark the rank growth 
on the ground in which these thistles’ roots have 
been subsoiling for years. Put on this land red 
clover, and let the clover roots take the place of 
the thistle roots, and this old thistle patch 
pay about as good dividends as any land you 
haye.”— We have no doubt that deep tap-roots 
that descend into the subsoil bring up consider- 


year; 


will 


able quantities of plant-food, which, if the 
plants decay on the surface or in the surface 


soil, must add to its fertility. This is one reason 
why clover is such an admirable renovator of 
land “ worn out” by superficial cultivation. But 
it is also true that in the case mentioned by our 
correspondent, “ plowing the land and cultivat- 
ing it as often as the thistles show a bit of top” 
would in itself enrich such soil as he is the for- 
tunate possessor of. 
et > 
Don’t Keep too Much Stock. 
oe 

Said a farmer who does not take the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist to a neighbor who does: “You 
want more stock to make manure.” It was an 
innocent remark, but our friend is as fond of an 
argument as was Dr. Johnson, and replied: 
“That remark indicates a lack of just ideas on 
the subject. It isas absurd to say I want more 
stock to make manure as it would be to say I 
want more stoves to make ashes. If I burn fifty 
cords of wood the amount of ashes will be the 
game, whether I use three stoves ora dozen, 
and if I use up all the fodder I have it will make 








patch of 





It isa great mistake to be overstocked. 
is no possible advantage—not even in 
manure heap—and not unfrequently the loss is 
Better sell a part of the stock and 


the 


very great. 





feed what is retained all they can eat —enot 

at all events, to keep them ina thrifty, health 
condition. Ifan animal is not gaining, we are 
losing all the food it consumes. By providing 


warm, sheltered, dry, and comfortable quarters 
we can save a considerable amount of food, but 
after all is done, the animal still requires about 
24 lbs. of hay per day, or its equivalent in straw 
for cach 100 Ibs. of live weight, to sustain the 
vital functions and keep it from losing in 
What we cain in milk, flesh, or wool, is derived 
from the food consumed in excess of this amount. 


fle sh. 
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Fix Up the Implements. 


During the winter every implement and ma- 


chine that will be required next spring and 
summer should be overhauled and repaired. 
Examine the plows, and if they have been fleg- 


lected and are rusty, wash off all the dirt, and 


apply with a swab fastened on the end of 
mixture of 
and two parts water. 
other parts that are rusty with this liquid until 


then 
one part sulphuric 


42 | = ‘ s4 
a SliCK, a acid 
} 


Rub the mould-board anc 


the rust is all removed; then wash it off and 
rub if Then smear it over with crude petro- 
jeum or some other cheap oil, and next spring 
you will be saved from the loss and annoyance 





Id buy a barrel 
use it freely on all his \ 
gons, macl implements, ete. It will keep 


the iron from rusting and the wood from decay, 


of cloggi ry farmer shou 


ing, Eve 


} } 
OL petroiecth, and 


ines, 





and in eold weather it is a useful lubricating 
oi. We find it absolutely essential to keep on 
hand several sizes of carriage bolts. With 


these and a brace, and a set of biis, nearly all or- 
dinary fractures can be easily repaired. It is a 
sreat convenience, also, to have « ie 
keep on hand an assortment of uncut nt \ 
the tools for making the thread in slice and 
also on the bolts. All these t 
tained ata hardware store, bry a farmer who 


But if it is nec- 


lines Gan be ob- 


buys them will never regret it. 
essary to 
shop, now is the time to do it, and when it is re- 
paired, clean off the rust, paint it with linseed oil, 
and put it away for use in the spring. If the 
farmer or his son would go over ail the imple- 
ments, machinery, 
paint them, oil and tighien the bolt 
and in good order, it 


tuke anything to the blacksmith’s 


wagons, hay racks, tools, ete., 
s, and see 
that 
would not « 
bill, but would save much precious time 
no little annoyance next spring and summer. 
The to make whiffle- 
trees, and three-horse eveners. It isa great ad- 
vantage to lave an extra set of these on hand. 


everything is strong 
nly greatly lessen the blacksmith’s 
and 


winter is also the time 


————_—_~ + et ee 9 
Lumper. — It is very convenient to have 
a supply of seasoned boards, planks, and scant- 
ling, and now is the time to secure them. 
Get a good hard maple log sawed up into two- 
inch planks for store boards, and elm into two- 


bucket. It may be that a love for 
i ne good, and picturesque 
writer 


especially 


what is old, 
in the landscape, first 
to regard the 


inclined the well-sweep 


with favor, when it was associated 
With the mossy bucket coming, with a bound 
almost, sparkling and dripping, from the dark 
depths below; but after a pretty careful inspec. 
tion and use of various kinds of windlasseg, 
patent well-curbs, and other efforts of inventiye 
genius to supplant it, we come back to the well- 
durable, easiest, and 


by far the best method of drawing water by the 


sweep as the simplest, most 


bucket from wells not over 20 or 25 feet deep, 
and perhaps it is equally useful for deeper 
wells. The hight of the crotch,in which the 
sweep is hung, should be such that the sweep 


will be horizontal 
y the bottom ofthe 


when the bucket is half way 
weep should be 


vill swing the 


well,andthes 


hand so hung that it 


long enoug 
bueket clear of the curb. I ‘he occasional bind- 
ing of the bucket bail in »hook of the pole 


ay be remedied perfec tly bs interposing a small 


round link between the eye in the bail and the 
closed hook gn the end of the sweep-pole. We 


rarely see a new well-sweep nowadays, while 
the clattering, squeaking boxes of machinery 
iled patent well-curbs, always getting ont of 
repair, and rarely bringing up two-thirds of 4 
pul of water, are seen on every hand. 
> res A ee —— 


Will You Ever Get Your Money Back? 
ae 
sneers which beset the path of an 
ing fa he commonest and the mean- 
“Will you ever get your money back?” 
Let him build a large ‘and commodious barn, 
ate not only all the 


but all that he 


Of aii the 


improy rmer t 
ests: 
to accommod 
that he has now, 
ive in years to come, and with shelter 


ree enough 
-tock and store 
hopes to hy 
for all the manure that he will make during the 
season, with every convenience for 
economizing labor, and with such general ar- 
10t fail to make 


replete, too, 


ngements as he feels sure cam 


his work lighter and more firofitable;—some 
carping ae or will throw cold water on his 


t 
suggesting that he probably “ doesn’t 
” 


hopes by 
expect ever to get his money back. 

Let him deeply plow and subsoil one of his 
acre,—this 





fields at an obvious eost of $25 an 
came comment will improvement. 

Let him thoroughly underdrain ten acres of 

3 heavy, coldjand, atan outside cost of $1,000, 
and faney that he sees his account, in doing the 
work,—the same question will jar upon his ears. 

For the moment, this view of the case may 
shake his hopes, but it is not at all a fair view 
to take of any permanent agricultural improve: 
ment. Wedo not build barns for the purpose 
of getting back the money that they cost, 
xtra $25 


{ ereet lis 


nor 
ean we always count on an an acre 
from the crop that we raise after expensive cul- 
tivation. It would be too much to expect that 
$1,000 invested in draining would come back 
vith the first harvest after the work was done. 

Who cares that it should come back at all? 


We can’t have our cake and eat it too, 


A man 
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get his money back; he 
puvs it to get the farm, and having it he tries to 
make it worth more to him than the money was. 
If a barn cost $5,000, it ought to add $500 a 
year to the income of the farm in lighter work, 
better manure, better kept fodder, and more 
thriving stock. 

The money spent in deep and thorough cul- 
tivation ought to let the roots of our crops so far 


does not buy a farm to 


into the ground, and give them a so much wider 

feeding surface, that their yield will be worth 
t=) © 

> two or three more dollars per acre. 





permanently 
Generally the result will be much better. 
The thousand dollars expended in draining 





brings easier cultivation ; the ability to do work 
when work ought to be done; a more complete 


mastery over weeds; a greater independence of 
wet and dry seasons; and, partly because of 


these things, and partly from the increased pro- 
ductiveness of the land, the crops ought to be 
very much better than before the work was done. 
If they are $10 an acre better, our investment 
has been a good one; agriculturally considered, 
remarkably good. 

Any man whose investments on his farm will, 
one year with another, bring him a return of 
ten per cent may rest satisfied, This allows 
six per cent for the use of the money, and four 
per cent for his skill in placing it judiciously. 

Let no one, then, be deterred from improving 
his farm to the highest point of which it is ca- 
pable, and which his means can compass. To 
be a successful farmer, he must give his time 
and his chief attention to his business. . 

The more capital he can prudently invest in 
real improvements, the better scope he will have 
for the exercise of his talents, and the better 
chance for being amply repaid. 
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A Question Worth Considering. 
see. 

The real question in regard to enriching the 
land by deep plowing is whether we can fur- 
nish a better “pasture for plants” wt a less cost 
by developing on the one hand the latent plant- 
food in the subsoil,. or, on the other hand, by 


thorough working and manuring the surface | 
| pensive,—and it should never be undertaken 


soil, six or eight inches deep. There can be no 
doubt that many of our subsoils contain large 
quantities of latent plant-food. But we think 
that it is not often that they contain any more 
than the surface soil. The reason that our 
soils are not as productive as we could wish is 
generally not from alack of plant-food in the 
soil, but because it is notin an available con- 
dition. It is inert and insoluble. And the 
question is how to make it available. On Mr. 
Lawes’ experimental wheat-field, the soil of 
which is in no way remarkable for its fertility, 
he has got, by plowing the land twice, to the best 
of our recollection not over five or six inches 
deep, and by hoeing two or three times in the 
spring, an average yield of 15 bushels of wheat 
per acre every year, for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, without « particle of manure. By ad- 
ding on adjoining plots, otherwise similarly 
treated, 200 
acid, potash, ete., he gcts 30, 40, and sometimes 
50 bushels of wheat per acre. Now the real 

ot this 200 Ibs. of extra 
plant-food. Can we get it cheaper by deep and 


lbs. or so of ammonia, phosphoric 


question is how to ge 
thorough tillage, or by making and applying 
more manure? That there is abundance of. 
plant-food in our ordinary clay loams cannot 
be doubted. An acre of soil a foot deep weighs 
about 3,000,000 Ibs. Is it better to break up, 
work over, pulverize, and expose to the atmos- 
phere this amount of soil, or to work over say 

















2,000,000 lbs. more thoroughly and frequently, 
and at much less cost, and expend the money 
thus saved in making or buying an extra quan- 
tity of manure? When we are enabled, as we 
soon shall be, to work our land a foot deep by 
steam, and to do it at the right season, we have 
no doubt that it will be cheaper to work over the 
3,000,000 lbs. of soil until it is as fine as a garden, 
but to do it with horses is too expensive. We 
can break it up once, but that is not enough. It 
must be worked thoroughly afterwards, and the 
whole mass brought in contact with the atmos- 
phere. This is where we usually fail. Many 
plow deep enough, but very few cultivate suffi- 


| ciently afterwards. On ordinary good, loamy 


soils our rule at present should be to plow as 
deep as three horses can draw the plow steadily 


; along. The cost of an extra horse is not much, 


Then our cultivators should run as deep as four 


| horses abreast can work them rapidly. A cul- 


tivator going through the soil at the rate of 
three miles an hour will break up the soil more 
effectually than one going at the rate of two 
miles. Three-horse plows and four-horse culti- 
vators should be our favorite implements until 
we are ready for the Steam Plow. 
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Draining. 
ae 

Now is the time tocommence one of the most 
important parts of the work of draining. 

The digging of ditches and the laying of tiles 
must be postponed until spring, and probably 
the press of other work will put it off still lon- 
ger, until after harvest. But the digging and tile- 
laying are, after all, not the only essential items 
of the work. To do this is, of course, most nec- 
essary, but to do it rightly is the. main thing. 
It costs no more to drain in the right way than 


} to drain in the wrong wav,—usually not so 
$s ; A 


much,—and thé difference in effectiveness and 

in durability of the work is incomparable. 
Therefore, the operation should be com- 

menced now, and quite as much attention 


| should be given tothe plan in the house, as 


willeventually be given to the work in the field. 
Tile-draining is expensive work,—very ex- 


without a determination to make it so complete 
and substantial that it may be regarded as an 
absolutely permanent improvement. Properly 
done, the work should last forever. A well- 
burned tile is indestructible by any action to 
which it is subjected in the soil, and it will 
withstand the slow trickling of pure water 
through itas long as water continues to run. 
There is much more danger that the action of 
the elements will wash away the surface of the 
farm than that the water flowing through the 
drains will wear them out. The only chances 
for destruction lie in imperfect construction. 
With such a knowledge of the subject as any 
farmer can acquire, with great care, and with a 
judicious outlay of money, it is possible,—it is 


| easy,—to drain land in such a way that we need 


neyer again give a thought to it, further than to 
see that the outlets remain unobstructed. With 
a little less knowledge, a little less care, or a 
little less cost, we may easily introduce an cle- 
ment of weakness, which will fix a very early 
day for the choking up and bursting out of an 
important drain; and then commences the 
costly and annoying work of repairing. 

When, drains are so well laid that they need 
never again cost a dollar, nor oceupy a day, and 
when it is as certain as any thing in this world 
can be that they will last as long as the land 
lasts, all that we need to do is to charge the 

















land, as a part of its annual expense, like rent 
or taxes, a sum which will cover the énéerest on 
the cost of the work, and there is an end of it. 

But when, in addition to the annual interest 
money, there comes every year a charge for cost 
of repairs, and for damage to crops because of 
defective drainage,—then the work becomes a 
serious tax on the farmer, 

When it is so meanly, so ignorantly, or so 
carelessly done that, in addition to interest and 
repairs, there comes the certainty that in ten 
years the whole thing will have ceased to act, 
bringing the whole cost of the work on the first 
few years of the improvement, draining be- 
comes so expensive that no system of agricul- 
ture,—unless it be the cultivation of vegetables 
for market,—can bear the charge. 

For the foregoing reasons, the first steps in 
draining land should be the following :— 

1. To decide what land shall be drained. 

2. To learn how the work should be done. 

3. To make a plan by which it is to be done. 

And these steps should be taken now, while 
freedom from other work allows due time to be 
given them. 

In future numbers it is proposed to discuss 
these points. Those who wish to study the sub- 
ject in detail are in the meantime refer- 
red to “ Waring’s Draining for Profit,” in which 
the whole subject is carefully and plainly treated. 

The question of means should never deter a 
farmer from draining at least a portion of his 
wetter land—enough to make a beginning. It 
is not pleasant to have to borrow money, and a 
mortgage on one’s farm is a cloud over one’s 
life. Still, and we say itafter full deliberation, 
we would never hesitate a moment to mortgage 
land of our own to raise money for underdrain- 
ing, if we could get money in no more con- 
venient way. It is demonstrated by the ex- 
perience of thousands of farmers, in this and 
other countries, that the yearly benefit from the 
draining of wet or toa moist Jandis much more 
than any usual rate of interest, and the advant- 
ages resulting from the operation are so various 
and so important (aside from the mere increase 
of crops) that we would accept the annoyance 
of a mortgage rather than not to reap them. 

The mortgage would be a serious annoyance, 
it is true, but it would sink into insignificance 
when compared with the feeling of being (as 
every farmer of wet Jand is) a slave to chance, 
and of running the risk of seeing the fruits of a 
whole year’s hard work snatched from our 
hands by an unusual season. 
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Pornts or A Goop Fown.—For general use 
a hen should be a good layer, sitter, and mother, 
She must bea good feeder, too, bright, clear- 
eyed, quick in her motions, but not seary, and 
with these points, she will pay to keep. Besides, 
she should be large, well-feathered, with small, 
short legs, with a small head, broad shoulders, 
and deep body. The cock should be thicker in 
the leg, broader across the shoulders, fully : 
third heavier. He should have a gallant strut, 
be first out in the morning, first to go to roost, 
inclined to take on flesh easily, generous in pick- 
ing out titbits for the hens, and not quarrel- 
some. We do not associate large eyes with 
great hardiness. They are a great beauty, and 
indicate high breeding; hence, with perfection 
in feather and other points, they are desirable 
in fancy fowls. In very large breeds quick 
growth is desirable, while early maturity is not. 
Each of the different breeds has its characterist- 
ic points, and the fowl should, in addition to the 
above general marks, show them distinctly. 
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A MEXIC AN CATTLE DRI VE R.—From A SKETCH BY Mr. Jump.—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


The Use of the Lasso. 

There is but little in the customs of the Mexi- 
cans worthy of imitation, yet there are a few 
things in which they excel, and one of them is 
the use of the lasso. One who sees the ease with 
which a Mexican can capture a half wild horse 
or mule, and remembers the time he has spent 
in endeavoring to catch a gentle but frisky horse 
in a pasture, wonders why throwing the lasso 
has never become a Yankee accomplishment. 
The best lasso, also called “lariat” and “riate,” 
is made of braided rawhide, and so prepared 
(probably oiled) as to be perfectly flexible. This 
is thirty feet or more long, and has an eye in 
one end, through which the other end is run, to 
form a slip-noose, which, spread out, would form 
acircle six or eight feet in diameter. To throw 
the lasso, the noose is grasped in the right hand 
about a foot from the eye, both parts, the run- 
ning portion and that to which the eye is at- 
tached, being held; the rest is coiled loosely and 
held by the left hand. The, noose is then 
whirled round the head, slowly at first but with 


increasing rapidity ; by a revolving motion of . 


the wrist, which cannot well be described, the 
noose is always kept in the same plane and 








spreads out in an elliptical form. When suffi- 
cient velocity has been attained and at just the 
right instant the noose is let go and at the same 
time the coil in the left hand is allowed to play 
out. Oneskilled in the use of the lasso will take 
such unerring aim as to throw the noose over 
the head of an animal, whether it be running or 
standing still. A novice in his first attempts 
will hit anything but the object he aims at. 
Nothing but practice will teach its use. The 
Mexicans begin when children, and it is very 
common to see the “‘muchachitos” with a lasso 
made of a bit of cord, essaying their skill on 
pigs and chickens. Not only is lassoing done 
on foot but on horseback. One end of the lasso 
is attached to the horn, which Mexican saddles 
always have in front. The saddles are very 
strong, and are furnished with wide and strong 
girths, for when a wild animal is caught there 
is often a trial of strength between the captor 
and the captured. The Mexican horses, used to 
the business, brace themselves as soon as the 
lasso is thrown, to resist a pull, and the horse- 
man takes an additional precaution against 
being unseated by clasping his enormous spurs 
under the horse’s belly. Nowhere is the lasso 
used with more skill than among the Califor- 








nian Mexicans. The writer has seen two, 
father and son, chase a wild bullock; one would 
catch the animal by the horns and the other by 
one of the hind legs and bring it to the ground 
quicker than it takes to describe it, and this 
while all were onthe full gallop. The above 
scene, furnished by a Californian artist, repre 
sents a Mexican driving cattle. It not only 
shows the use of the lasso in bringing refractory 
animals to terms, but gives a good idea of the 
picturesque costume of a Mexican “ vaquero,” or 
cattle driver, and the equipments of his horse. 
The Mexican bit, which cannot be distinctly 
shown on so smalla scale, is so constructed 
that the rider has the most restive animal quite 
under control. The spurs, which may seem 
like an exaggeration in the picture, were drawn 
from a well-worn pair in the possession of the 
writer. So far from being cruel, as most pet- 
sons suppose, they are so blunt as to be incapa- 
ble of inflicting a wound, and they can at most 
serve to give a blow. The reason for making 
them so large is to aid the rider in holding his 
seat, as alluded to above. The Mexican saddles 
are remarkable for their strength and the easy 
seat they give the rider; they are usually cov- 
ered with embossed and embroidered leather, 
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The Akebia in Fruit. From the manner of growth of the plant and 
—-— the pink-like appearance of the flowers, the 
In September last there appeared in the Agri- | popular name Moss Pink was naturally enough 
culturist an engraving of a beautiful hardy | applied to it, though it is far removed in its re- 
climber, the Akebia. Since then Mr. 
Geo. H. Hite, of Westchester Co., N. Y., 
brought us specimens of the fruit of this 
plant, which was quite new to us. Upon 
inquiry of those who have known the 
yine from its first introduction, we find 
that they never heard of its fruiting, and 
if this is not the first instance of its do- 
ing so in this country, it is at least the 
first in the vicinity of New York, and 
as stich deserves recording. The en- 
graving gives the closed fruit ofthe aver- 
age size, and the open one reduced about 
one-third. It is asort of berry-like pod, 
which is of a purplish-drab color, with 
a slight bloom. At full maturity it splits 
opel, exposing the seeds, which are en- 
yeloped in a pulp and form a gelatinous 
mass. The pod is rather spongy in tex- 
ture, and when freshly opened its inner 
surface has a roughish appearance that 
reminds one of a half of a cracker. We 
notice that the latest authorities place 
this plant in the Barberry family, for rea- 
sons which would not interest the general 
reader? The plant is one of the earliest 
to put out its leaves in spring, and it 
holds them until late in autumn. They 
are of a fine brilliant green, and as the 
vine is a rapid grower, it is very suitable 
for covering trellises. The delightful 
odor of its blossoms makes it very desir- 
able near the house. We hope to see this 
interesting climber more generally cul- 
tivated, and we warn the nurserymen to 
provide a stock, as it is well known that 
when. the <Agriculturist popularizes a ; 
plant, a demand is quite sure to be made for it. | lationships from the pinks proper. It isa Phlox, 
It is propagated from cuttings of the old wood. | and the species is P. subwlata, a name referring 
4 $e @ to its awl-shaped leaves. As it varies somewhat 
Phloxes—The Moss Pink, in the form of its leaves, as well as the color of 
—— its flowers, several names have been given, such 
Among the Phloxes are found some of our | as P. setacea, P. nivalis, etc., but they are now 
most charming plants. The Drummond's ! regarded as only varieties. The Moss Pink is 
Phlox is not ex- 7 
ceeded in variety 
and brilliancy by 
any other annual, 
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FRUIT OF THE AKEBIA. 











, while some of the 
l tall perennial ones 
y are late-blooming, 
l and some of them 
3 truly magnificent. 
; There is an hum- 


- - ble perennial, one 
j which is different 
, from others of that 
’ Class. Its prostrate 
7 stems are furnish- 

ed with small, 
prickly — leaves, 
and form dense 
tufts or mats, and 
these, in spring, 
are covered with 
flowers so pro- 
fusely as to hide 
the foliage. The 
engraving shows 
the form of the 
flowers, the leaves, 
and the general habit of the plant, but the effect | found growing wild in Southern New York, 
ofa broad mat of it cannot be given in an illus- | New Jersey, and southward. It does best in a 
tration. The color of the flowers varies from light, sandy soil, and is readily multiplied by 
purple to white, the latter being quite rare. | dividing the clumps after flowering time, which 


MOSS PINK.—(F. subulata.) 




















is in April and May. One of the great merhs 
of this plant is its early flowering, and to those 
who love these old-fashioned plants the masses 
of the Moss Pink are always associated with 

their thoughts of spring work in the 

garden.—A French writer recommends 
. the Moss Pink for edgingsto beds and bor- 
ders, and says it is “perfectly ravishing.” 




























































The Adulteration of Seeds. 

A committee of the Royal Agricultural 
Society (Eng.), has recently reported its 
investigations upon the subject of seed 
adulteration. As a large share of the 
seeds sold in this country are imported, 
it is a matter of no little interest to our 
cultivators, especially as we are informed 
by the committee that “ It was represent- 
ed to the council that as the business of 
seedsmen is at present conducted, the 
purchaser of seeds frequently receives 
neither the kind nor the quality of the 
seeds he pays for.”—The causes of inferior 
seeds are: 1, Keeping seeds so long that 
their vitality is lost. 2, The addition of 
bad seed to good, and mixing old and-new. 
8, By the addition of seed whose vitality 
has been killed. ‘This is done with rare 
and valuable seed, killed seed of similar 
appearance being added to increase the 
quantity. What seed comes up is true to 
kind. .4, Manipulating and doctoring 
bad seed to make it look like good, as 
by dyeing bad clover seed, sulphur-smok- 
ing bad grass seed, oil-dressing bad turnip 
seed, etc. The committee found that 
there was no sure way to test the value 
of seeds except by sowing. They pur- 
chased samples of Cauliflower, Broccoli, 
Carrot, and White and Yellow Turnip 
seeds, from eighteen different wholesale houses, 
and trials were made both at the Society’s 
grounds at Chiswick, and by one of the mem- 
bers of the committee separately. One hundred 
each of the above-named seeds were sown, and 
the numbers which came up are reported. We 
will only give the highest and lowest figures. 
Of Cauliflower, 
the range was 
from 86 to 24; 
Broccoli, 86 to 
85; Carrot, 61 to 
14; White Turnip, 
98 to 57; Yellow 
Turnip, 95 to 28. 
The subject is one 
that has caused 
no little excite- 
ment among Eng- 
lish seed dealers 
and growers, and 
an act which 
shall reform the 
abuse is to be 
presented to Par- 
liament. We are 
far from assuming 
that failure with 
seeds is always 
due to the bad 
quality of the 
seeds themselves. 
A want of knowl- 
edge in the sower 
often leads to a failure which is ascribed 
to the seeds. The synopsis of the report given 
above shows that the purchaser of seeds, 
as well as of other commodities, should have 
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some regard to the quality of the article. One 
of his best safeguards is to purchase of seeds- 
men of known good reputation. As far as our 
acquaintance with American seedsmen extends, 
we believe that they would not knowingly sell 
a bad article. The report confirms our often 
repeated advice to test the vitality of seeds by 
sowing a counted number and noting how many 
come up before risking a loss by sowing largely. 
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Property in Plants. 
pe 

A question is now being discussed which is 
of no little importance to both raisers and 
growers of plants. In brief, it is this: Should 
not one who, by years of careful labor and 
patient experiment, produces a new and valu- 
able fruit, or other plant, derive some pecuniary 
benefit from it ? Books, the result of a few weeks’ 
labor, are copyrighted, and cannot be reproduced 
without the consent of the author. <A particu- 
lar arrangement of sticks and strings for grow- 
ing hops, ora combination of the posts and 
wires for a grape-trellis may be patented, and 
no one canuse them without paying for the 
privilege of doing so. But if one, after many 
trials and years of failure, produces a new 
variety of hop, ora new grape of more value 
to the country than all the trellises that were 
ever invented, the moment the first bit of either 
goes out of his possession he loses all control 
over 
means for propagating realizes the greatest 
benefit from it. That the originator of a valu- 
able plant should be remunerated no one will 
deny. How protection can be assured bylaw 
is not so easy to see. Several earnest horticul- 
turists, who thiuk something should be done, 
are moving in the matter, and it will, probably 
before long, be presented to our Jaw-makers. 

—— re > 
Crab Apples. 
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it, and whoever possesses the most ample 


Fruit growers are just now paying consider- 
able attention to Crab Apples. It we were 
asked to define a Crab Apple we should be 
much puzzled, as the subject, both in pomolog- 
ical books and in nurseries, is “rather mixed.” 
The term is applied to the wild state of our cul- 
tivated apple (Pyrus Malus), to two Siberian 
species or varieties (P. prunifolia and P. bacea- 
ia), and to two native species of apple (P. coro- 
naria and P. angustifolia.) More than this, 
some small apples of doubiful origin, which 
may possibly be hybrids, are also called crabs. 
Years ago when we had only the kind that 
bore small, waxen looking fruit from which the 
calyx dropped, there was no trouble in distin- 
guishing a Crab Apple. This was the Small 
Siberian Crab (P. baccata.) Then came the 
Large Siberian, both red and yellow, which was 
like the other in most respects, except that the 
fruit was larger and the calyx remained. This is 
the Siberian Plum-leaved Apple Tree (P, pri- 
nifolia.) _ Ofthe sorts more lately introduced, 
the origin is doubtful. Leaving pomologists to 
settle knotty points, we may say that those ap- 
ples which have, so to speak, Siberian blood in 
them are hardy and productive, and though the 
fruit is not always of the first quality it is gen- 
erally good for cooking, and fhe trees by their 
hardiness are especially suited to cold climates. 

From the great beauty and profusion of the 
fruit the Crabs are worthy of cultivation as or- 
namental trees, while at the same time, the 
apples will be found excellent for preserves and 
jellies. We enumerate the most prominent va- 
rieties: Currant Crab, cultivated for ornament, 











it being showy both in fruit and flower. Small 
Red and Small Yellow Crab. These are the 
kinds referred to above as dropping the calyx ; 
very showy in fruit. Large Red and Large Yel- 
low Crab. These bear fruit about twice the size 
of the foregoing, do not drop the calyx, and 
the trees also have differently shaped leaves. 

Transcendent Crab, Said to have been dis- 
covered on Long Island. A great bearer, with 
most beautiful fruit, and withstands the severest 
cold of our northernmost localities. The fore- 
going are ripe in September and October. We 
have now a winter crab, which is said to keep 
until spring, called the Marengo Winter Crab. 
This is very strongly advocated by pro- 
prietor, who brings good testimony in favor 
of its quality. We lave not the fruit. 

The Soulard Crab is another new variety, 
which has been supposed to be of Russian ori- 
gin, but Mr. Soulard, in the Gardener’s Monthly 
for July last, gives its history. A thicket 
rab Apple trees near St. Louis, Mo., 
another of trees 
up, in 


the 


seen 


native C 
was cut 
afterwards 
found the variety now known as_ the 
Soulard. He supposes it to hybrid 
between the Wild Crab (Pyrus coronaria) and 
the cultivated apple. Said to be very fine for 
cooking and with care to keep for two years. 

Our Wild Crab, so beautiful in flower and fo- 
liage, bears a fruit of marked fragrance, but of 
little value. We learn that an improved seed- 
ling of it has been exhibited in Canada, but no 
particulars are given concerning its qualities. 


and 
sprang 


down, crop 


Which was 


be a 
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Fresh Figs. 


There are many places in which fresh figs 
might be enjoyed at the expense of a little 
their 


trouble. We read in our exchanges o! 
success in Southern Ohio, but it is not stated if 
any protection is given. Good crops are obtain- 
ed around New York City if the trees are laid 
down and covered with earth in winter. Those 
of our readers who livein the South and South- 
west should have them in abundance, and those 
who liye in still colder climates would, 
no doubt, succeed if they gave their trees 
some slight protection during winter, such as 
branches of evergreens. White’s Gardening 
for ‘the South enumerates twelve varictie 
known to be good; the Brown Turkey, Smal 
Brown Ischia, and Celestial, are considered the 
hardiest. Mr. Van Buren, who wrote the article 
on the fig, reeommends that growth be stopped 
after the middle of September, by breaking off 
the ends of the shoots and removing all fruit 
that forms after that time. Rivers, in his Min- 
iit Garden, gives a plan successfully 
n England, and worthy of trial here. 
half standards, 


g 
] 


iature Fri 
followed i 

“The trees should be low or 
or dwarfs with a clear stem (not bushes branch- 
ing from the ground). The former should haye 


a stem three feet high, and the latter, one from 
one foot to eighteen inches; in each case the 


tree should have a nice rounded head. 

Trees thus selected should be planted in a 
sunny situation, and require only the following 
simple mode of treatment. They, we will as- 
sume, were planted in March or April. They 
will make a tolerably vigorous growth, and 
must be pruned by pinching off the top of every 
shoot as soon as it has made six leayes, leaving 
five. The stem must be kept quite clear from 
young shoots. By the autumn, nice round- 
headed trees will be formed, and about the end 
of October they should be taken up (their 
leaves cut off, ifthey have not fallen) and placed 
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in acellar—no matter if dark, but a light dry 
Ss ’ 
cellar would be preferable—some earth should 


be placed over their roots, and there they may 
remain till the first week in May, when they 
should be planted out, and the same routine of 
culture followed. They will bear one good 
crop of fruit in a season, and ripen it in Septem. 
ber, This annual remoyal brings on great stup. 
diness of growth in the tree, and the roots pe 
a are 


come so fibrous as to hold quantity of 








earth, which should not be shaken from them 


) Vv 
when they go into their annual winter abode, 
In the year 1857 I saw fine trees thus treat 
the garden of the Duke of i 
tral Germany; their stems we as a 
man’s leg and their heads full of fruit; and this 
season, 1865, my fig-trees, taken up last Oeto. 
ber, and placed in the orchard-house during the 


ed in 
burg, in Cen. 


re as 





stout 


winter—their roots in the soil—have given me 


a crop of very rich, well-ripened fruit. The 
roots that have borne best are the Brown 
Ischia, Brown Turkey, and Brunswick.” 
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3ROWNED Leaves occur upon house plants, 
especially if the temperature of the room be 
high, much to the annoyance of the cultivator, 
In the majority of cases, the trouble is caused by 
the insect popularly known as the “Red Spider.” 
It 
it, 


thing capable of prod 


is so small thatit requires sharp eyes to gee 
and one would hardly think such a mite ofa 
ucing so much damage, 
yet itis one of the worst pests, not only of the 
green-house but ofmany open air plants. The 
red spider will not flourish in a moist atmosphere, 
and frequent drenchings a The 
remedy is tOshower the plants frequently, es- 
pecially the under sides of leaves. If you 
have no syringe, lay the plants down and shower 


mW} 
irl 


re fatal to it. 


the 


them from a watering pot with a fine rose, 
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GROWING STAKES.- 
men who liye upon 
little trouble, raise s 
and other plants. One of 


growing things is the Ailanthus, 


-Gardeners and nursery- 
a 


yines 


the prairies With 


und poles for 


ean, 
takes 
the best of the quick- 


which is in 


some places grown for vineyard purposes. The 
Deciduous Cypress of the South, perfeetly 
hardy in the climate of New York, in a few 
years from the seed, makes fine and durable 


stakes. Osiers answer an excellent purpose for 


small grape and other vines requiring support. 
i } 
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An E 


dging of Apple Trees. 


best known 
lwarf apple 


Last autumn we saw one of our 
nurserymen preparing to pl 








trees along the borders of his fruit garden. This 
plan is very popular in Europe, where it is called 
the “cordon horizontal.” ‘The trees must he 
purely dwarfs and on Paradise stocks, and are 


wire is stretched 
inches from 


set at five or six fect apart. 
upon stakes at a foot or cighteen 





Fig. 1.—corDON OF APPLE 


the ground, and the trees cut back to the hight 
the wire. 
trained along the wir 
Another way, and one we hay 
practiced, though the result is not so neat in ap- 
pearance, is to bend the trees down and fasten 
them to the wire without cutting them back, as 
shown in figure 1. Where a tree treated in this 
way is long enough to reach the next one, the 


of Iwo of the u per shoots are 


ae 
>and all the rest removed. 


seen successfully 
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two are inarched. The form of cut for inarch- 
ing is shown in figure 2, The parts are inter- 
and bound with 


locked as in whip grafting, 
in the 


waxed cloth. The oper ation is done 
spring, and in the spring following the extremi- 
ties of the inarched trees are removed. The 





2.—INARCHING. 


Fig.’ 
trees are kept in a very dwarf state by pinching, 
and while they are very ornamental in appear- 
ance, they bear a considerable amount of fruit. 
This plan of growing trees is of course commend- 
ed only to those who are sufficiently enthusiastic 
to take the proper pains with it. The apples 
must be on the French Paradise stocks, and 
not upon the Doucin, which dwarfs but little. 
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The Scuy perenne Gr rape Again. 





The arc ¥ communication is from ‘ E. M,. 
W.,” Craven Co., N. C., and lad to hear 
about the Scuppernong from one who appar- 
The statement 


we i are § Ls 


ently knows something about it. 

made in our article published in November, that 
“the fruit is said to be produced on spurs two 
or more years old,’ was made with great mis- 


givings. Wecould not understand it, but as the 
point was made by several Southern writers we 
put it guardedly—“ is said.” Mr. Van Buren, in his 


pamphiet upol this ers we, repeats the statement 


in almost the same words. Afr. E. M. W. Says: 
“My knowledge of that vine and its seedlings 
is derived from an intimate acquaintance with 


planted exclusively 
and the Thomas, 


h seedlings (black or purple), 


my vineyard of 56 acres, 
With the Scup} 
Flowers, and Mi: 

“Tt is true that ‘the fruit of these vines drops 
from the cluster when ripe,’ that is, thoroughly 
ripe, at which period the berry i very tender 


yernong (white) 





and juicy, with thin, soft skin, while its stem has 
become quite brown and slightly shrunken. 

“¢The fruit is said to be produced on spurs 
two or more years old, and not, as is the case 


With other varicties, upon shoots of the current 


season.’ It is hard to conecive how one at 


all acquainted with the fruiting habit of the vine 
could have committed such The 


any 


a mistake, 


fruit. is invariably borne upon shoots, though 
these shoots are frequently quite short and 
grown from short canes—due, I think, to the im- 


mense amount of wood carried by an unpruned 
vine six, eight, or I prac 
both summer and Winter saan on my vines 
with entire success, and ‘that the vine is not 
shortened pruning’ generally, ‘but al- 
lowed to spread overa large space,’ is due firstly 
to the fact that the health of the vine does not 
seem to suffer thereby, and secondly to the pre- 
vailing notion that Summer pruning will killthe 
vine. This opinion had its rise in the days 
when men thought an empty whiskey, vinegar, 
or molasses barrel a good enough vessel for the 
must; their smoke-house or corn-crib an excel- 
lent place to keep wine; and when sugar in 
large quantities, whiskey or brandy, was neces- 
sary, to prevent acetic fermentation. 

“So far north as Hammondsport, N. Y., I 
doubt not that the must was deficient in sugar. 
Indeed, I think with you that the Potomac 
River is the nerthern boundary of its successful, 
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certainly its profitable, caliente But here in 
Eastern Carolina, the must of ripe grapes needs 
no sugar, tomake a fine table or medicinal wine. 

“JT have had the fresh must of the Scupper- 
nong grape, strained through linen, to register 
96° on Occhisle’s scale, at 60° (Fahr.) tempera- 
ture.—[The must tested at Hammondsport was 
from grapes raised in North Carolina.—Eb. ] 

“The most sanguine friend of the Scuppernong 
has never supposed that in it he had a grape 
equal to the Riesling or Pineau; but what in 
simplest justice we may all claim is, that in the 
Scuppernong we have a vine hardy and prolific, 
entirely free from mildew, rot, and the depreda- 
tions of insects, giving us a never-failing crop of 
grapes capable of a dry or sweet wine, either 
white or red, of fine body and bouquet.” 

oi 4 nr, pe 9 

APPLES FOR CANADA.—D. W. Beadle, Esq., 
an eminent pomologist of St. Catharines, Cana- 
da, in an essay which received the prize at the 
Ontario Fruit Growers’ Association, gives the 
following selection for the colder parts of the 
Province: Red Astrachan, Duchess of Olden- 
burgh, St. Lawrence, Snow Apple (Fameuse), 
3orassa, Pomme Grise, and Golden Russet. “ If 
there be any spot so chill and inhospitable that 
these varieties will not thrive, recourse must be 
had to the still more hardy Crabs, of which the 





Yellow Siberian, Golden Beauty, Montreal 

3eanty, Transcendent, and Hyslop are the best.” 
——-— > 4 ned & Ea > or - 
Progressive Horticulture. 
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Only those who are familiar with the English 
and Continental works on Horticulture are 
aware how different are not only our own prac- 
tices but our own horticultural literature. 

Until 2 comparatively recent date, our few 
works copied closely after European models, 
and processes quite unsuited to our climate and 
our social conditions Were taught and followed. 
Our peculiarities of climate, and the necessity 
of supplying a wide extent ofcountry with trees 
and plants both rapidly and cheaply, have made 
it necessary to depart from the old ways, and to 
idopt processes suited to our needs. The prop- 
of trees by root grafting enables their 
multiplication to be carried on with marvellous 


facility. Propagating by root cuttings, so 
‘clearly set forth in Fuller’s Small Fruit Cul- 
turist, lias revolutionized the manner of in- 


creasing some of our small fruits. Henderson, 
in his Gardening for Profit, showed what must 
be done to make gardening pay. Warder, in 
American Pomology, gave us some of the 
Western Jabor-saving expedients, and now 
comes Peter Henderson with a “ Practical 
Floriculture,” in which is shown that our 
methods of raising ornamental plants are as 
widely different from those of Europe as are our 
processes in other departments of horticulture. 
Cutting adrift from old formulas, Mr. H. pre- 
sents us his way of doing things, and to those 
who do not believe that his methods are prac- 
ticable he says: “Come and sce our plants.” 
We can only refer to afew of the many points 
in ‘which Mr. H. departs from the rules. Instead 
of having, as do some authors, nineteen different 
composts, he has but one for all species and 
varieties of plants. Two-thirds decayed sods and 
one-third rotted waste hops from the breweries, 
or well-decomposed manure, serves to grow 
everything. Other writers are great upon 
drainage; the pot must be filled to such a depth 
with broken crocks, then moss or fibrous peat, 
and great stress laid upon the right doing of 
this. Mr. H. is equally eloquent upon drain- 
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ing, but he smile the ‘polit that it is not neces- 
sary to do it at all. We were always told that - 
to insure success in making a cutting the stem 
must be divided ata joint, and then to root if, 
it. must be put in silver sand. Mr. H. tells us to 
cut anywhere, and that one kind ofsand is just as 
good as another, and that coal dust, or anything 
else that will serve as a proper medium to hold 
moisture, will do just as well as sand. These 
are a few of the radical departures from the 
stereotyped way of doing things. Mr. H. 
places great stress upon doing everything at the 
proper time, and not-the least valuable portion 
of the work isa calendar of the operations at 
his establishment for each day in the year. Mr. 
Henderson’s reputation as a successful florist is 
so well established that the best commendation 
we can give the work is tosay that it gives the 
processes upon which his success has d lefended, 


and it will be useful alike to the amateur, pri- 
vate a dener, and professional florist. The 
work adds another valuable contribution to 
the literature of progressive horticulture. 
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PoKE-WEED “ Hanrpy.”-—A few months ago 
some one wrote to the English Cottage Garden- 
er that he had seen the Poke-weed or Pigeon- 


berry growing in the open airin Belgium.. This 
brought out statements that in several gardens 


in England it was hardy, and grew as finely in 
the open air as it.did-under glass. This reads 
strangely to those in this country who are 
troubled to get rid of the plant, and who know 
that our winters never get cold enough. to kill 
it. Itis probably because the summers are not 
hot enough in England that the plant is a rare 
one. When loaded with its ripe’ clusters of al- 
most black fruit it is a fine plant, only with 
us it lacks one important quality—rarity. 
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Osage Orange—Seed and Plants. 


The Osage Orange will doubtless continue to 
be the popular hedge-plant in those portions of 
the country where it will endure the winter. 
Formerly the supply of seed came from Texas 
and Arkansas, but at present so many old 
hedges have come into bearing that the amount 
of northern seed is quite large. The difficulty of 
extracting the seed from the balls or “ oranges” 
has with some been an obstacle to the use of 
home-grown seed. A correspondent, “ A. W.,” 
gives his method of treating the seed, with some 
useful hints on the management. of the plants: 
“Tet the balls remain outdoors all winter, but 
out of the way of cattle, as some will eat them 
as soon as they would turnips, while others will 
not touch them. Gather up the balls and place 
them where they will freeze and thaw all win- 
ter, and in the spring, when the frost comes ou 
of the ground, they will be soft and mushy.., 
Place a portion of them in atub, and with a hoe 
or pounder mash and work them up thoroughly ; 
eed fill up the tub with water, stir, let it settle 

ra few minutes, and then pour off the water.. 
sess to wash until the seeds are left clean. 
It would be well to do the washing near a brook 
or spring, as it takes more water to clean them 
than one would suppose. To prepare the seed 
for sowing, soak them in water, (warm, not hot,) 
for 6 or 8 days, changing the water every day, 
and keep in a warm place, such as near a chim- 
ney or under a stove. At the end of a week or 
8 days, turn off the water, cover the seed with 
some thick woolen cloths, to prevent them from 
becoming dry, and keep in a warm piace until 
they sprout. If convenient, drill in the seed 
in rows asearly as possible, for the earlier in the 
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spring the seed is planted, the larger will be the 
plants in the fall; but if other work is pressing 
at the time, the seed will not spoil, for I have 
left a portion of mine that I washed out last 
spring for three weeks after they had sprouted, 
and then sowedthem. To all appearances every 
one grew, but the plants are not as large as 
those that were sown first. I sowed but a 
small patch, as I was afraid they would not grow, 
but from my little spot I have just plowed up 
7,568 No. 1 plants. In setting out hedge-plants 
I never use a dibbler, or dibble, as some ad- 
vocate, but plow a land and make a dead 
furrow where I want the hedge-row, then 
plow in the bottom, or, in other words, subsoil 
the dead furrow; in this I set my plants 18 inches 
apart. Some set only 8 inches apart, but I think 
the fenee made in my wag is the cheaper in the 
end, and equally good. By so doing the roots 
can be placed somewhat as nature placed them, 
but this cannot be done when they are poked 
into a small hole made by a dibble. Turn on 
the soil with the plow or shovel, and pack it 
with the foot; keep the ground clear from weeds 
by the use of tools, or by a mulch; let the plants 
grow without trimming until large enough to 
slash (that is, cut partly off, and bend over). I 
have plants that I cut nearly off near the 
ground last spring and lapped, that have borne 
hedge apples of full size the past summer.” 
_— et 6 ee 
The Swiss Chard, or Leaf Beet. 
eae 

Mention has been made of the Swiss Chard 
several times, and now that’ those who take an 
interest in their gardens are deciding on what 
to plant next spring, we wish to describe it more 
particularly, and press its claims more forcibly. 
The Swiss Chard, also called Leaf Beet, White’ 
Beet, and Sea-kale Beet, is so different in appear- 
ance from the common 
beet, cultivated for its 
root, that some have 
considered it a dis- 
tinct species, but it is 
now regarded as on- 
ly a marked variety, 
in which the leaves 
are remarkably devel- 
oped at the expense 
of the root. The root 
of the Swiss Chard is 
small, badly shaped, 
tough, and worthless. 
The leaves have re- 
markably large stalks, 
and the leaf proper is 
very fleshy and succu- 
lent. The engraving 
gives a leaf much re- 
duced in size. There 
are white, yellow, 
and red varieties, the 
white being the best. 
The red kind is some- 
times used in Eu- 
rope, for its fine color, in planting ornamental 
beds. The sowing and culture are the same as 
with the common beet, and to get a rapid 
growth of leaves the soil should be pretty rich. 
The great value of this plant is that it produces 
a supply of the finest greens during the hot sum- 
mer months, when spinach cannot be had. The 
outer leaves are pulled off for use, leaving the 
central ones to develop. In cooking, the 
entire leaf may be boiled, or the green por- 
tion cut away from the stalk, and each part 
cooked separately. The green portion or blade 








PRICKLY-PEARS—COMMON, 





of the leaf, cooked and dressed precisely as 
spinach, forms a most acceptable substitute for 
that vegetable. The stalks, tied in bundles, 
boiled and dressed the same as asparagus, are 





SWISS CHARD, OR LEAF BEET. 


liked by most persons. These stalks are called 
in France the ‘‘Poor Man’s Asparagus.” We 
believe that the seed of the Swiss Chard is kept 
at all the seed stores, and we recommend all 
lovers of good vegetables to make a trial of it. 





Our Native Cactuses—Prickly-Pears, 





Northern Mexico and parts of Arizona are 
the “ head centres” of the Cactus family, where 
it often makes upa large share of the vegeta- 
tion. These singularly shaped and often terribly 
spiny plants present a great variety in form and 
size, some being only an inch or two high, while 
others tower up to forty feet or more, and by 
their often brilliant and showy flowers at sea- 
sons, make gay the otherwise dreary wastes they 
inhabit. The number of species rapidly dimin- 


RAFINESQUE’S. 





ishes as we come northward, and in the North. 
ern States we have only three species, all of 
them being low-growing Opuntias. The com. 
monest one is the well-known Prickly-Pear, 
(Opuntia vulgaris), which is not rare in the vicin. 
ity of New York, and is hardy considerably 
north of that. Another is Rafinesque’s Prickly. 
Pear, (Opuntia Rafinesquii), found in Wisconsin 
and westward, and the third, the Missouri Prick. 
ly-Pear, (Opuntia Missouriensis), found also at 
the far West. These have a close resemblance 
in general appearance, but differ in their spines 
and other particulars. The engraving shows 
the common and Rafinesque’s species. Their 
flattened, jointed stems are very striking. These 
stems, being flat and green, are popularly consid. 
ered as leaves. The proper leaves are very 
small, being only about a quarter of an inch 
long. They are only to be noticed on the young 
growths, as they soon fall off, and usually leaye 
atuft of bristles or a few stiff spines to show 
where they stood. The common species is less 
spiny than the other two. The flowers of all 
three of our species.are yellow, Rafinesque’s 
sometimes having a red center; they open several 
days in succession. The berry is of the shape 
shown in the drawing, and when ripe, is edible 
in the two species there given. It has, how. 
ever, no very marked flavor, but the fruit of 
some of the natives of warm countries is really 
delicious. In eating the fruit, care is requisite to 
avoid the spines with which it is beset. The 
Revue Horticole, a journal usually very accu- 
rate in its statements, had an article some 
months ago on Rafinesque’s Prickly-Pear, in 
which it stated that it is abundant around 
New York, and that the fruit is to be found 
in the markets, where it is regarded as a deli- 
cacy for children. This is as far from true as 
can be. These Prickly-Pears form dense, spread- 
ing tufts, and, being perfectly hardy, they are 
of easy cultivation. 
Their odd forms, and 
the fact that they will 
live in the most un- 
promising places, 
make them well suit- 
ed to plant upon 
rock-work. These 
® plants should be 
handled with care, as 
their minute bristles 
easily penetrate the 
skin and cause troub- 
lesome irritation. 
The Mexicans planta 
large species with for- 
midable spines upon 
the top of their mud 
fences, where it forms 
an effectual barrier 
to fruit-stealing boys. 
Many of the Cactus 
family are cultivated 
for the beauty of their 
flowers, and _ belong 
to different genera 
from these native species. The Epiphylums, 
popularly known as “ Crab’s-claw Cactuses,” on 
account of the shape of their jointed stems, 
are desirable winter-blooming plants. Several 
species of Cereus produce flowers of great size 
and of gorgeous coloring. These are summer 
blooming, and during the winter should be kept 
nearly dry and at rest. In summer they pro- 
duce a fine effect set upon the piazza, or they 
may be placed in the border with the pots 
plunged in the soil up to the rim. The rare 
Night-blooming Cereus requires a hot-house. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


(ea For other Household Itema, see “ Basket" pages.) 





A Rustic Flower Stand. 
aches 
Ladies, with the assistance of some of the male 
members of the family in the rough portions of the 
work, can make “rustic work” equal to that sold 
in cities at high prices. A good stock of crooked 


RUSTIC FLOWER STAND. 


limbs, large and small, is required. Cedar, Locust, 
Wild Grape and others, come in play. Much skill 
ean be displayed in taking advantage of natural 
distortions, an instance of which we give in il- 
lustration of a stand for flowers. This is not a 
fancy sketch, but was drawn from one constructed 
by a regular maker of such work, and is one of the 
most beautiful we have seen. It will be noticed 
that instead of the shallow bowl usually furnished 
for the reception of the plants it has a small tub 
of sufficient depth. A powder keg or other small 
keg, sawed in two, serves excellently for such pur- 
poses, Nail ail the staves securely to the hoops. 
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Household Talks, 
BY AUNT HATTIE, 
es 

Economy IN Soap.—Soap lasts much longer 
when cut into squares and dried, than when left in 
the bars and cut up as wanted. Leaving economy 
out of consideration, how much more convenient 
it is to have the soap in proper shape for using, 
than to be obliged to get a knife or find a string 
every time a fresh piece is needed! I have often 
see@washerwomen and careless girls break a bar of 
soap in two with their hands, thus leaving long 
ends to each half. Of course where this is done, 
there must necessarily be a good deal of waste. I 
find that by buying a box ata time, I can get it a 
few cents cheaper in the pound, and I store it 
away and deal it out as it is required. I know that 
many providers: consider that where stores are 
bought by the wholesale, much is wasted and some- 
times a good deal is stolen. Of course this will 
probably be the case where the housekeeper neg- 
lects the obvious duties of keeping articles under 
lock and key, and dealing them out as required. 
After cutting into proper shape, the rough edges 
must be trimmed, and the pieces or scrapings may 
e 








be melted and made into a ball or square. By fol- 
lowing this method all waste soap is avoided. 


CHRISTMAS OR PLUM PuDDING.—This pudding, 
which I make for Christmas, is equally good on 
any other occasion. I usually make it many weeks 
before the time at which it will be eaten, but you 
know that these rich compounds improve very 
much by keeping. I have known them kept a year 
with manifest improvement. I think my receipt a 
good one; it is as follows: Reduce to crumbs a 
pound of bread, freed from crust, add to it one 
pound of brown sugar, chop, and add three-quarters 
of a pound of beef suet, and a pound each of dried, 
well-washed, foreign currants and raisins. Add 
half a pound of citron or candied orange peel, 
chopped fine, and grate a nutmeg over it. The 
juice of a lemon will be an improvement. Mix 
well together with six or eight eggs, well beaten. 
Pack firmly in bowls. Let them be heaped full 
and the pudding made smooth and round. “Then 
a white cloth should be tied down with a string, 
and the whole boiled for four hours. When it 
is made some months before using, it should oc- 
casionally be put into a kettle of boiling water and 
boiled for an hour. 





BREAD MAKING.—My bread, or rather dough, was 
sour this morning, and I found it necessary to work 
in ateaspodnful of soda before baking it. The 
soda was first dissolved in a little water. This 
misfortune of having sour dough to deal with is one 
which seldom occurs with me. Ft was at this time 
owing to an experiment. A neighbor of mine rec- 
ommended me to try her way, which was to set the 
sponge in the afternoon, to work it over with the 
flour before going to bed, and bake the first thing 
before breakfast in the morning. I know many per- 
sons follow this plan, but I think inexperienced 
housekeepers, and especially late risers, should 
adopt my method. Itis this: Set the sponge just 
before going to bed, then in the morning, the first 
thing, work in the flour; when well risen, mould 
into loaves, set to rise for half an hour, and bake, 





Azsout TeA.—For some time past we have had 
miserable tea, or rather an apology for tea. Mary 
had become so careless in the making of it that it 
was really undrinkable. Sometimes it would be 
almost as black as ink, and at others of a decided 
pink shade after the cream was added, and occa- 
sionally as weak as water. I considered the case 
desperate enough to make a decided stand in favor 
of good tea; so not long ago, 
just about tea time, I went in- 
to the kitchen and said: 
Mary, I want you to put 
away the tea steeper, as 1 do 
not wish it used any more, 
and you will make the tca 
after a different plan.’ ‘‘ Well! 
and indeed, mam!” ‘ Never 
mind, Mary,” I said, ‘I know ~ 
that you desire to please me 
in everything, and it is my 
wish to have the tea made in 
another way. Take the teapot 
and rinse it out with a little 
hot water.” Mary did so. 
“Now put in three teaspoon- 
fuls of tea and fill the teapot 
with boiling water.” It was 
done without any more demur. 
‘“‘Now, Mary, put it on the 
top of the water boiler; never putiton the stove, 
as I do not wish it boiled. Always make it in this 
way, and only just before tea is ready to be served.” 
Mary has followed these directions ever since, and 
the result has invariably been tea of delightful flavor. 
The fact is, the Chinese never stew their tea, and 
the French never boil their coffee, and we can 
learn something of these nations as to the best 
method of preparing their great national beverages. 


Dyeing Tan Color.—Our housekeeping 











friends haye sent numerous responses to our 








request for directions for coloring cotton, espe- 
cially carpet warp, of atan color. Several recipes 
use hemlock bark or its extract. The fullest of 
these was given in the November “‘ Basket.” Mrs. 
N. J. Fairn, Jefferson Co., Tenn., says: ‘‘ Boil the 
outside hull of the black walnut until a strong liq- 
uor is obtained, remove the hulls, and . put in 
either cotton or woolen yarn; boj] ten minutes; 
take out and dip in a pail of strong lime-water. 
Continue the process until the color suits. A de 
coction of chestnut or walnut bark will answer in- 
stead of the above, using lime-water after boiling 
the yarn.” Mrs. 8. J. P. sends a recipe, but as 
we do not quite understand it, we do not give it, 





Cochineal and its Uses, 


The question ‘‘ What is Cochineal?” at one time 
was the subject of much discussion, some holding 
that it was a seed, and others that it was an insect. 
To such an extent was this controversy carried, that 
early in the last century a Spaniard lost his whole 
fortune upon a wager that it was of vegetable 
origin. It is aninsect, a species of Coceus, of which 
we have some troublesome relations in the form of 
the scale insect which attacks our fruit trees, and 
the Mealy bug, sometimes so troublesome in plant 
houses. The Cochineal insect is found upon the 
Nopal, a species of Opuntia or Prickly-Pear. The 
Nopals are cultivated for the purpose of raising the 
insect, and have the general appearance of the 
Prickly-Pears figured on page 22, except that they 
have a more upright habit, and grow from ten to 
twenty feet high. The Cochineal insects are in 
many respects like our plant lice; the females are 
wingless, and after they have once fixed themselves 
by their proboscis to the plant from which they 
draw their sustenance, they never move. The males, 
being winged, pres@nt an altogether different ap- 
pearance. Fig. 1 shows a number of females feed- 
ing upon a portion of Nopal. At figure 2, an en- 
larged female is given, and at figure 8, a male, also 
enlarged. The female lays “several thousand eggs’’ 
which, as in our scale insect, are concealed under 
the dead body of the mother until they are hatched, 
when the young insects fix themselves to the 
plant, to complete their growth. The insects are 
brushed from the plant and killed, either by plung- 
ing in boiling water or by a dry heat, and when 
thoroughly dried are thrown into commerce. Coch- 
ineal, as it is found in the shops, consists of numer- 
ous grains about the size of a kernel of barley, and 
in appearance so unlike an insect that it is not 
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COCHINEAL INSECTS—MALE AND FEMALE. 


strange that its nature was so long in doubt. The 
best has a purplish-gray color, the biackish varie- 
ties being less valuable. It takes about 70,000 of 


. the dried insects to make a pound. When broken 


open, the grains present a dull purplish color, and 
this is imparted to water in which cochineal is 
soaked. By the use of mordants, cochineal yields 
some of the most brilliant colors. The fine scarlets 
are produced by cochineal, with the tin mordant 
(chloride or muriate of tin). The use of alum gives 
acrimson. The brilliant and costly paint carmine 
is obtained by adding alum to an infusion of cochi- 
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neal; the carmine is deposited and afterwards dried. | weather comes on more salt is to be added, and if 


The principal use of cochineal for domestic pur- 
“poses is in coloring jellics, ices, etc. For these 
purposes it is prepared as follows: take an ounce 
of cochineal, an ounce of cream of tartar, one- 


e ~ | 
fourth of an ounce of alum, and half a pint of | 


water, put into a tin or glazed saucepan, and place 
over the fire until it boils ; Iet it stand until eold, 
and pour-off the clear liquid. If the coloring is to 
be kept fora long time, dissolve enough white sug 
aria it .to formasyrup, and preserve in bottles. 
This is the coloring generally used by confection 
ers and pastry cooks, and 1s perfectly harmless, 
Carmine is used in the preparation of the finer 
kinds of red ink. Itis very soluble in ammonia, 
and a much more brilliant red ink than is usually 
sold may be made by dissolving a few grains ot 
carmine in a small quantity of water of ammonia 
(hartshorn of thé shops), and adding a little gum 
Arabie to prevent it from spreading on the paper. 
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The Table—Order and Ornament. 


That the appearance of the table affects our en- 
joyment of the food, no one will deny. Were this 
not the ease, table-cloths might be dispensed with, 
and it would bea inatter of indifference whether 
our plates were of iin or of china. How far we 
should regard the appearance of the table will de- 
pend in part upon one’s tastes, and in part upon 
one’s means. Ornamentation toa certain extent is 
pleasing, but this gencrally takes time—just the 
thing which housekeepers in general can least af- 
ford. Such things, except in the most simple form, 
are better left for the wealthy, wlio can pay for the 
necessary service. Still there are many things per- 
taining to order and neatness that take scarcely any 
time in their execution, and whfeh even the honse- 
kecper who is her own cook and waiter can ob- 
serve, if her attention is called tothem. At present 
we will refer only to “dishing up.’ So simple an 
article as mashed potatoes is capable of looking at 
iis best. A shapeless, pudding mass, such as is often 
dumped into a dish, is far from being attractive in 
appearance, 
neatly rounded surface, and the whole look of the 
dish is changed. Set the dish ina quick oven, to 
brown the surface,and you have a work’ of art. 
Nothing is more distressing than to see a roasted 
fowl come to the-table “ flying” with outspread 
wings, and legs looking as if the bird had kicked 
before the fire. A turning of the wings and a bit 
of string around the legs would have converted the 
ridiculous object into a respectably dressed fowl. 
Even so simple a thing as mutton chops may be 
neatly served or otherwise. Let one compare a 
dish of chops thrown into the plate “higgiedy pig 
gledy,’’ with one in which the small ends are all 
laid one way, with the broad portion slightly over- 
lapping, and the difference will be manifest at once. 
Other illustrations might be given, but these will 
indicate what we mean by neatness in dishing up. 
Such matters may seem trivial to some, but much 
of our comfort is due to the observance of trifles. 
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Treatment of Hams, 
ite 

Mr. Stephen Bowman, Rensselaer Co., N. Y., 
having in carly life become dissatisfied with ordinary 
ham and bacon, tried to improve upon tem, and 
at last concluded he could accomplish his purpose by 
smoking the tub instead of the meat. He is satisfied 
with his plan, which he has practiced for fifty-two 
years, and communicates it substantially.as follows : 
Place the tub over a small fire made of corn cobs, 
green walnut, or rock maple, and smoke for about 
four hours, ‘For one-hundred pounds of meat, .use 
four quarts of salt, two ounces of.saltpetre, and two 
pounds of sugar. Before the meat is put into the 
tub, rub a little salt-in-near. the bones, and place 
a part of the salt.in the smoked tub; then-put in 
the meat rather loosely, cover with cold water, and 
put in the sugar, saltpetre, and the remainder of 
the salt. The hams will be ready for use in. three 
weeks. The above is for cold weather; as warm 





Smooth this down with a knife toa’ 


peepee 


astronger flavor of smoke is required, remove the 
meat and brine, and smoke the tub again. Beef 
may be put in the tub with the hams and in about 
six weeks taken out todry. Mr. B. claims that this 
method is easier, cheaper, and better than the usual 
way, and that the hams are completely kept from 
the attacks of insects. Any portion of a cnt ham 
may be returned to the brine. He states that he 
has kept hams in this way until October. 
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An Irish Stew. 


<p 

On a cold winter’s day an Irish stew is a very 
toothsome thing. Many compounds called by the 
name are not the real thing, and we have secn het- 
erogeneous mixtures of beef and various vegeta 
bles served as Irish stew. You can no more make 
Trish stew out of beef than you'can make pea soup 
of pebbics. Mutton is the basis; beef makes a 
good stew, but it isn’t “‘raale Irish.’ Then this 
stew is not only good but economical, as the neck 
piece of mutton is the part generally preferred. 
Cut the neck into chops, and wash if bloody. Two 
anda half pounds of mutton require eight good- 
four small onions, and a quart of 





tatoes, 


Now in the cooking judgment is required ; 


sized p 
water. 
the meat must be thoroughly done, so as to leave 
the bone readily, (for picking isa part of the pleas- 
ure in eating the stew) and the potatoes must be 
cocked to that point at which they are just ready 
to go to pieces and have absorbed a good part of 
the gravy. So ifthe meat appears ll tough, it 
had better be stewed awhile by itself; then add the 





potatoes eut in thick slices, the onions, and pepper 


and salt. It is to be served very hot, as it is apt to 


be very rich with fat, and mutton fat hardens 
readily. This is, of course, not a dish for those 
who cannot tolerate fit; but most persons who 


take much exercise in cold weather actually need a 
good share of fatty food. ° 
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Household Economy. 
H. M. R. writes: “Ihave commenced (ix- 
It was worn off at 
the edge of the 


Mrs 
ing an old calico dress to-day. 
the edge on the bottom, and on 
wristbands. I ripped it off the waist, took off the 
facing, unhemmed the poeket-hole, and run a seam 
where it was; then 
made a new one in another bre in the end that 
Was at the bottom before, and mended such little 
” as happened, to be in the skirt. I ripped 
out the from the waist and put the right 
sleeve into the left armhole, and vice versa. Tiris 
brings the worn side on the top of the arm, where 
it will get but little more wear. Then IT pyt new 
bands on the wrists, and the dressis ready fur the 
wash-tub, whieh will take out all the wrinkles at 
the top of the skirt, and it will be ready for the 
facing, which should-be turned bottom upward 
also. What I did to-day took abont three hours, and 
it will take three or four more to finish by attaching 
the skirt, bottom upwards, to the waist, and make it 
ready to wear after itis ironed; then Ishall-have a 
dress that will wear more than half as long asa 
new one, in place of one that would have lasted 
only a few weeks at most, if it had not been fixed. 
The dress should hot be worn too long before the 
change is made. When the edge of the wristbands 
is worn off is the right time, ifthe eloth is good 
and do not buy any other. 

Talways make my afternoon aprons for house 
wear of two widths of calico a yard long, and 
when they are a little over half worn, rip the seam 
iu the middle and sew the edges together, which 
ean be done in a half: hour, and it-will inerease the 
wear of the apron at least one-third, I serve my 
sheets in the same way; of course the hems must 
be ripped a little way to admit of. sewing it nicely 
atthe ends, and then sewed down again the last 
thing. TI usually cut the bindings of the aprons in 
two, and fix them as nicely as possible by ripping 
it a little way, moving the gathers so as to make 
the aprona little narrower, and turn the binding in 
and sew it firmly.” 


the entire length of the skirt 


lth 
ith, 





“nicks 


sleeves 
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About Soups. 


_—— 


It is not easy to understand why soups are held 
in so little favor with Americans generally, While 
with most other peopie they form an important 
It is an economical disposition 
to make of pieces of meat not otherwise easily 
made useful, and even very cheap meat may be 
converted into palatable and wholesome food. 

The French, from the richest to the, poorest, 
have their Pot au Seu, whieh lite rally would be ‘not 
on the fire,” but it is the name used to designate the 
universal soup. The directions for this, vary; we 
give ene of the most economical: Putina pot, 
which is kept for this purpose alone, four and a 
half quarts of cold water and three pounds of rump 
beef, with whatever remains of poultry or eooked 
meat may be at hand. Put upon the fire until it 
boils, and then place where it will simmer gently, 
removing the scum as it rises ; add two carrots, two 
turnips, two leeks or small onions, & head of ce}. 
ery, and three or four cloves, Let it simmer fer six 
hours, adding water to supply the loss by evapora 
tion. The whole story meat and vegetables 
simmered slowly together, and it may be varied jn 
The 
meat and vegetables are removed and the clear 
soup served, after which the meat and vegetables 
are served plain, or the meat is dressed with tomato 
or sauce, Sometimes a tough fowl is put 
into the soup pot and cooked until tender, and then 
put into the oven and browned. The broth thus 
made serves for a variety of soups ; with vermicelli, 
it givessoups of those 


article of food. 


many ways by using different vegetables, ete. 


other 


mfecaroni, rice or barley, 
names. By using a variety of vegetables cut fine it 
makes vegetable soup. Roast an onion until it is 
thoroughly brown and boil it in the broth, and you 
have brown soup, or use a little of the following 

Browning for Soups.—Many of the rich- 
looking soups. owe their attractive appearance to 
burnt whieh is prepared as follows: Put 
three tablespoonfuls of brown sugar and an ounce 


sugar, 


of butter into a small frying pan and set over the 
fire; stir continually until it is of a bright brown 
color; add halfa pint of water, boil and skim, and 
when cold bottle for use. Add to soups at discretion. 

Oxetail Soup isan exceedingly rich prepa- 
ration, highly relished by most persons, especially 
Two ox-tails 


with carrots, onions, turnips, pep- 


in cold weather. 
ihe joints, and 

per and salt, are slowly stewed in three quarts of 
for three or four hours, or until the meat 
A little thickening 
iour is The flavoring is also 


varied by the use of cloves, catsup, ete. 


water 





readily from the bone. 


usually added. 


<< ert 2 ee > o> 


Cold Cream or Rose Water Oint- 
meemt is a most useful application, especially in 
winter, when chapped hands and cracked lips are 
prevalent. The best way isto buy it in small 
quantities of the apotheeary, but in country towns 
it is seldom found fresh, and when rancid it is use- 
less. It may be readily made in the family. The 
of water, two 


ingredients are one ounce rose 
ounces of oil of almonds (sweet), halfan ounce of 
spermaceti, and a drachm of white wax. Of course 
aless quantity, but in the same proportion, may be 
Put the oil, spermaceti, and wax, in a bowl; 
set this ina vess and heat until the in- 
eredients are all melted. from the fire 
znd add the rose water in snall quantities at a time, 
constantly stirring with a wooden knife whit@ed 
out for the purpose, until It needs a great 
deal of stirring, and when properly made will be 
pure white and perfectly smooth. The addition of 
asmall quantity of glycerine will make what is call- 
ed ‘glycerine ointment,’’—a very soothing appli- 
eation to burns.and excoriated or inflamed surfaces 


used. 
el of water, 
Remove 


cool. 


—_ et Ge - ee 
Apple Sago Pudding.—By M. F. El- 
liott. —Core as many sour apples as can be placed in 
the bottom of a quart pan; fill the center of each 
apple full of sugar, add a little salt and one cup of 
sago; fill up the pan with water. To be eaten with 
sugar and cream (or milk) for sauce, Bake until 

the apples are done. An excellent pudding. 
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3 A Wappy New Year. 
Many d kindly greetings have already reached 
us from the readers of these columns, while renewing 


ns for 1869. We here return them with 
ind tender to all the boys and girls, 
rifelt wishes for their prosperity and 


their subseriplio 
compound inter 
old and young, h 
iness during new year now 

: editors to look out in imagina- 

isands of fa that them 

their monthly visits are made. 
tried friends, who write that they have 


commenced. It 





meet 





tion upon the tens ¢ thot 
with a smile a 
them are long 
taken the Agriculturést the whole ¢venty-seven years dur- 
ing which it has been published, and that they have liked 
itall the time. Such testimon} 
faithfully in trying to interest and in- 
ake promises to excite your hopes 
and please y, but address ourselves at once to 
r what w find todo for our mutual im- 
sordially share the pleasure of the for- 
rejoicing in their holiday gifts, 
affection and prosperity of their 
please us most to bring a smile to 
girl, left to neglect, and per- 
indifference, thoughtlessness, or 
Cheer up, little one. This is God's 
much as for the richest and 
Sunlight, air, health, strong 
and 
yours, 








; this encourages us to 





continue to work 
struct. We do not 











performin 
provement. 
tunate ones who 

vhich speak of tlic 
friends. But it will 
the face of some j 

+ by the 






r boy or 


haps sufferin 
avarice of others. 
{ yoru 


world, made fo 
proud 


muscles, opportuniti 





st man you know. 
3s to work, to grow stronge 
better, and the world better, are all 
Work and Wait/ Take that for your motto, and your 
vood time will i All last summer, the bees worked 
through the swellcring heat, and now they are enjoying 
plants worked to store up nourish- 




















their feast; t 














ment for future us now they are stripped bare and 
stand desolate in the wintry storms, but they are onfy 

x: spring buds, summer blossoms, and autumn 
fruits, will remind you that winter cannot last forever. 
And you who 1 no such comforting assurances, who 
have never known the hardships of friendlessness and 
poverty, do your part to lighten the load and brighten the 
life of the less favored. Let your motto be Help and En- 
joy’ Thus all may realize a Happy New YEAR! 


E’aair. 

iir was a great exhibition. More use- 
i gathered there than 
There were thrones of 





one 





it was as entertaining to 


the thi 





8s brought on purpose 
inen and women, 
L been offered 


c prizes ha 
class interested us more than any 
the fair. They were boys about 

l were busy exami line of 
nt merely looked at 

1d could have told that such things 

But these boys went from one to 

looked into the working of each. 








lining a long 








of those prest 








were on exh 





another, and 






One had too much machinery to suit them; another 
Ww too slow: another was too hard to turn: each 
was criticised, commended, or condemned, as it seemed 
to them to have good or weak points. The sparkle of 





eyes, the healthy glow of their 





1 more tha 





n all, their intelligent conversation, 

ist premium boys. We have little doubt 
that they are active members of the great Agriculturist 
family, and feel sure they will become thriving farmers, 





The Lobster at Home. 
A writer in a forci 
habits of this } 


* A lobster is a par 


n paper thus pleasantly refers to the 
‘ shell-fish : 

icular fellow in his food. I have 
been watching in my marine aquarium. Ifa portion 
of food be thrown to him, he immediately sets his long 
horns at work to asec u the whereabouts of his din- 
ner. If he does not > it, he at once pushes it away 
from him with the attitude of an epicure, who bids the 
waiter take away a plate of meat he does not fancy. If 
the food is agreeabie to him, he munches it up, moving 
his jaws in a peculiar way, like a weaver making a 
blanket. He tears his food into large pieces, leaving the 
actual grinding to be done by the very peculiar internal 
tecth which are fou in the lining of the stomach. 
When the lobster g out fora walk, and is not in a 
particular hurry, rries his great claws in front of 
him, well away from the ground. He walks upon the 
little legs cath his body, while he keeps 
his horns mov in front of his nose, like the blind man 
tapping the : { with his stick ashe plods along, led 
by his dog; hence I conclude the iobster is short-sighted. 
Ifthe least thing alarms him, he scuttles backward on 
his little legs, which move with the rapidity of a centi- 
ist enough in this way, he sud- 
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denly snaps his tail toward him, like a man suddenly 
closing his hand, and flies backward with a jerk, like an 
india-rubber band snapped in half. He always goes into 
his cave tail foremost, and he takes the most wonder- 
fully good shots at the entrance. I really think the lob- 
ster must have an eye in his tail somewhere. Our pet 
lobster is not willing that the secret of his toilet should 
be exposed. to vulgar gaze, so the first night be was in 
the tank he artfully collected cockle and oyster-shells, 
and made atrench around himself, after the fashion of 
the Romans when they took possession of a hill-top. 
A branch of sea-weed forms a canopy over his head, and 
there he is at this minute, in a house of his own making.” 
Agricultural Advice.—Punch advises farmers to 
sow their P’s, keep their U’s warm, hive their B’s, shoot 
their J’s, feed their N’s, look after the potS8os I's, and 
we might add, they should C’s every opportunity to 
improve, and then take their E’s after work is over. 





A Powerful Whistle. 


Horace Mann used to tell a story of a conversation he 
once had with an inmate of the lunatic asylum at Wor- 
cester, Mass., whose peculiar mania resulted from’an in- 
development of the bump of self-esteem. 
** What's the news? Has anything unusual happened of 
late, sir?’’ inquired he, with a consequential air. Mr. M. 
happening to recollect that a furious storm had occurred 
a few days previous, gave him some account of it, men- 
tioning that on the sea-coast it was very severe, several 
vessels having been driven ashore and wrecked, with the 
loss of manylives. ‘Can you remember, sir, what night 
in the week all that happened ?” eagerly inquired the 
listener. Mr. Mann said he believed it was the night of 
Tuesday. ‘* Ah!” said the lunatic, with an air of solem- 
nity, mingled with triumph, and lowering his voice to a 
whisper, “I can account for it, sir! That is the night I 
whistled so. I must be more careful in the future!” 


ordinate 





Aman living in the activities of the nineteenth cen- 
tury may properly be called a condensed Methusalch. 

Young Punster.—aA friend recently heard 
two boys wishing aloud for what they saw over the fence 
in a neighboring yard. ‘*I’d like to have that hen,” said 
one little fellow. ‘ Hed take that dog,” said the other. 
‘That would be first-rate,’ replied the first speaker, 
“My hen could lay eggs, and your dog could lay down!” 


New Puszzles to be Answered, 





No. 335. Justrated Rebus.—A desirable accomplishment. 


No. 336. Mathematical Problem.—A certain number di- 
vided by 10 leaves 9 for a remainder; divide by 9 and 8 
remains; divide by 8 and 7 is left, and so on; dividing by 
each of the nine digits, the remainder in each case will 
be one less than the divisor; if the number be divided 
hy 11 there will be no remainder, What is it? 


Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 


The following are answers to the puzzles, etc., in the 
December number, page 459. ....No. 332. JMustrated Rebus. 
—Aching teeth are ill tenants. (4 hing tt hare rill X ants.) 


(Vo12 yy’s stool urn). The following have sent in cor- 
rect answers to puzzles previously published. Salina E. 
Sanborn, Frank L. Whitcomb, 0. O. Brown, Isaac. T, 
McLain, John Milton Snyder, James Polk Harmony, 
Wetumka, Mosheim Weills, John Lehdes, E. Leonard, 
Marius Heighton, Emma Waterman, Jackson Brown, A. 
E. Lewis, Nellie C., O. R. Goodale, ‘Crescent and Star.” 
W. Wettit, John E. Holmes, Mrs. Rebecca Rickel, Robert 
Simpson, Eva Gray, Frank L. Smith, Hattie E. Hawley, 
8. F. Higley, Mira A. Lick, Thomas Wellings. 





No. 334. A Puzzle for Fishermen.—The -first 
by the lines, 


pickerel. It will require skillful angiéng to accomplish it. Instead of cutting the pieces 
vould spoil 2 aumber, lay «thin piece of white paper upon the engraving, trace the outlines, and cut them up for bait, 


Then by fishing with them in the pond shown in the 





picture shows the bait, which is to be cut into picces, as shown 


second engraving, you may catch a fine 





out of the paper, which 
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A TREACHEROUS 


Few pets are more attractive. at first sight than a cat 
and kittens, so tame, playful, and affectionate. But the 
picture shows the other side ofcat nature, sly, murderous, 
and cruel. The poor squirrel, lately so full of life and 
frolic, has fallen a victim to the ferocity of the cat, and 
the whole familyare in high glee over the poor mutilated 
body. This-can scarcely be wondered at when we know 
that the catis first cousin to the lion, tiger, and leopard, 
and when wild is itself a most ferocious creature. Its 
habits are much changed by domestication, but the cat 
nature remains, ready to show itself on every favorable 
occasion. The lesson of the picture is very plain: do 
not keep cats and squirrels together, and be as wise in 
keeping innocent children away from smooth, purring, 
cat-like, vicious companions, who will kill with a smile. 


Eight Acres of Music. 


Not long since a musical gentleman of our acqnaintance 
purchased a small piano ofthe kind offered in our pre- 
mium list. His houseis situated in about the middle of 
an enclosure.of eight acres, and by listening in different 
parts of the field he found that he could distinctly hear 
the notes of the instrament when -played on, from every 
part of the premises. Our young philosophers know that 
sound is caused by vibrations communicated to the air 
from a sonorous body, and conveyed to the ear, passing 
thence through the auditory nerve to the brain. Here, 
then, was the air over eight acres in extent, all tremulous 
when a single note was struck, the whole caused by the 
vibration of a wire less than three feet long. It is a 
pleasant thought_that one can thus make acres of music. 
Withenut doubt afl the fine motes of dust floating in the 
air felt the infinence, and were set to dancing after their 
own fashion, to the music of the piano, We have wit- 








[COPYRIGHT SECURED,] 


nessed something even more wonderful than this. A 
pleasant thought given out by some warm-hearted writer 
and sent vibrating through the Jand by the press has 
brought music to tens of thousands of hearts. Play on 
the pleasant strings, boys and girls, and ‘let there bea 
continued and happy chorus ringing through the land. 


Good Places for Boys. 

Dear Sir :—I would like very much to get a place as 
clerk in New York. I am sixteen years old, and have al- 
ways lived ona farm. I understand arithmetic pretty well, 
and think I could give good satisfaction in a store. If 
you can help me get a place, it will be doing me a great 
favor. Yours respectfully, y 

Many such letters are reccived here every year. We 
have not time to answer each one personally, and as the 
matter is an important one to many young readers, we 
give the following general answer. First, to follow the 
Yankee way of answering one question by asking anoth- 
er, Why do you wish to leave the farm and come to New 
York? The answer in most cases is, ‘It’s easier than 
working ona farm.” Perhaps so. It is easier in one 
sense to be good for nothing than to be valuable to your- 
self and others; it takes much less work—simply do 
nothing, and be nobody, is the rule. But the question 
to be looked at is, Will it pay to have an easy time and 
get little in return? Those who succeed in the city must 
do it by hard work. Many a rich merchant in New York 
performs more real labor in a day and is more exhausted 
than the hardest worked laborer 6n a farm. He does not 
exert his muscles as much, but his brain, which is the 
seat of power, is intensely active, and he wears ont fast. 
Those who “take things easy’ in the city get the same 
small return as the loungers in the country; so nothing 
will he gained in that respect, ‘ But,” say, or rather 
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FRIEN D.—Drawn ana Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


think, many boys, ‘‘ they have such nice things in New 
York ; shows, museums, circuses, and something going 
on all the time.” Yes, there are thousands of ways_ for 
spending money for amusement here, all of which bring 
no profit, and what is worse, too many of them are sur 
rounded with danger. Thousands of the young are every 
year amused. by the shows and ruined by their corrupt 
surroundings, for the drinking saloon and the gambling 
rooms are close by the principal places of amusement, 

temptation to enter them is held,out. But 
furthermore, there are thousands of boys and young men 
born here, accustomed to city life, who stand ready.to 
fill all the desirable places. They usually have the best 
opportunities, having acquaintances and friends to help 
them, so that a boy from the country applies for a place 
under great disadvantages. <A single advertisement fora 
boy by a friend of ours was recently answered by more 
than two hundred applicants. It is true that a few, per- 
haps one out of a hundred, who come to this city, succeed 
by long self-denial and hard work in gaining an inde- 
pendence, but it is not certain that even these are better 
off than they would have been to have used the same 
energy and worked their way up in the country. Work, 
patience, perseverance, honesty, brains, and energy, will 
win anywhere, and the farm where you: have already 
made a beginning is equal to any other place for working 
out the problem of life. 

A Spendthrift was advised by a friend to buy & 
neglected farm. ‘* Why,” replied the former, ‘there's 
not a passable road through the whole of it.” ‘* That is 
the very reason you should get it,” replied his friend; 
‘* it will take you longer to run through it.” 


Some do first, think afterwards, and repent forever, 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS) 


FOR. 1869. 


J * intend to pre- 
e Conductors of “Our Youne Fours 
ona the high literary character of the Magazine, and at 
the same time to give it a more.com sive and practical 
cast than heretofore. They confident that the arrenne 
ments they have made for the coming year will answer a@ 
reasonable ane ~ 
aining and us ° 
ynelneine arc someof the principal features of the 
ing volume. 
The Story of a Bad Boy. By T.B.Avpricu. One 
of the and most entertaining stories ever writ- 


outhful readers. 
cdgacntale for Girls. By the Author of “Six Hun- 
dred Dollats 4 Year.” 


How to Do ft, By EpwaRp Everett Hate. A series. 


oftarticles for young folks,—suggesting low to Talk; 
Howto Read; How to Write; How to Travel; How to 


Actin Society, and How to Work. 
The World we Live On, “A-valnablo series of arti 
cles, by Mrs. Pror. AGA , telling about Coral Islands, 


Coal Deposits, Earthquakes, 


ical Sketehaa aaa <"* Naviga- 
i ‘oyagers, and ied erers. By Jans 
Parton. 


American History. Articles of great interest and 
yalue. By J. H. A. Bone. 

Glass-Making, Conl-Mining, Ship-Building. 
Watch-Making, snd other attractive branches of 
Industry. By J. T, TROWBRIDGE. 

Nature and Out-Door Life. By the Author of 
“The Seven Little Sisters,” also by W. F. G. Suanxs 
and Coarves J. Foster. 


Declamations; Dialogues; Numerous Full- 


page Illustrations ; Regular or Occasional 
Contributions from Mrs. STOWE, Mrs. Diaz, Miss 
MvLock, Mrs. Woitney, Mrs. AUSTIN, Miss Purvrs. 
“Sopntz May,” Mrs. WELLS, Mrs. THAXTER, “AUNT 
Fanny,” Mrs. Werks, Miss PrescoT?, and other pop- 
war writers, 


WHAT THE READERS 


Totrno, Ohio, Nov. 18, 1868. 


8 shared by the whole family.” 


CoLp WATER, Mich., Oct, 12, 1868. 


“I wanted so many new books and tools this year, I 
thought I would try and get along without ‘Our Young 


Folks,'.and his delight 


ands of parents for a Magazine at once enter. 
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THE PICTURE'S STORY. 
[SPECIMEN OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS IN “ OUR YOUNG FOLKS."] 


OF 
Folks,’ but I can't do it. 





again. 
Utica, N. Y., Dec. 7, 1868, 


“My little son has taken your excellent Magazine since 
the first number; and he would as soon think of going to 


i TERMS +—$2.00 a year, in advance ; 3 copies, $5.00; 5 copics, $3.00; 10 copies, $15.00. ATLANTIC MonruLy and OuR Youne Forks together, $5.00. 


“OUR YOUNG FOLKS” 
I am lame and cannot go off and 


hed without his supper as 0 
“My little brother is perfectly delighted with ‘Our Young | Pl«y with the other boys, so I must have my old friend i 


the Magazine alffords him.” 


“ 


as thongh we coul< 
a lonely and sick hour 


* # 


THINK OF IT, 


f being deprived of the pleasure 


help, «nd I think it im»proves all the time.’ 





BLOoMINeaToN, Il., Dec. 1, 1868. 

We enjoy ‘Our Young Folks’ so muc 
not fet along nicely without it. 
ias been passed pleasantly by its 


PIELDS, OSGOOD & CO., (Successors to Ticknor & Fields,) Publishers, Boston. 








Freeman & Burr, 


Suits for Business and Dress, 







ror 


$6 To $20. 
124 FULTON & 99 NASSAU STS., 
NEW YORK, 


§{2~ CLOTTING sent to all parts of the Conntry, PER. 
FECT FITTING guaranteed by our NEW RULES tor 
SELF-MEASUREMENT. 

Rules, Price List, and Samples of Goods mailed free on 
application. 


ALP ae ETE CURE TT ee 
Eagie Seed Sower, 
With Hilling- Attachment, for planting Corn, Peas, 
Beans, &c. The sced is distributed in the Drill by a Recip- 
rocating Seed Box. There are no mechanical movements 
inside the Box. Clipper Whéel Hoc for pulverizing thé soil, 
and destroying weeds. Liberal discount to Trade. Send for 
Illustrated Circular. 
Address 
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FE. D. & 0. B. REYNOLDS, 
North Bridgewater, Mass. 


a 


NAOMI RASPBERRY. 


This promises to become the leading variety of thé coun- 
try. 





Hardy, productive, large, of good color and quality, 
and the yERY BEST FoR TRANSPORTATION. 

Genuine Plants are scarce, Our Stock is from an undonbt- 
ed source. 

Send 10 Cts. for Descrrprive & ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, P 
J. KNOX, Box 155, 


BOYS AND YOUTH, | 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. Ist, 1869. 


J. KNOX, so long and successfully engaged in the 


growing and sale of see‘ls, finding the increasing responsi- 


bilities of his Fruit Farm and Nurseries demanding his un- 


interrupted attention, has disposed of the 


SEED DEPARTMENT 


of his business to his son, W. W. KNOX, the one best calen 
| lated to sustain the high reputation of ** Knox's Seeds.” 


KNOX’S AGRICULTURAL HOUSE, ) 





January Ist, 1869. ) 
W. W. KNOX, liaving sueceeded his father in the 
SEED BUSINKSS, solicits the custom of purchasers, and 


offers his 


| Descriptive Gatalogue or Hand-Book of Seeds, 
Seed novelties, and Seed Potatoes, containing directions 
| for planting, preparation of the soil, and after-management, 

peculiarly adapted to the use of Gardeners, Amateurs, and 


| ment of seeds is necessary. 
C2” Wholesale Price List, positively for the trade 
only, now ready. 


W. W. KNOX, Seedsman, 
137 Liberty Street, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


The AUTOMATIC CLOTHES 
WASHER AND BOILER.— 
JOouN REtst, Pat. Nov. 29, 1364. 
Dispenses with labor, wear, 
and tear. Decided by the Pat- 
ent Office to be the only oriz- 
inal and first Self-Acting Port- 
able Wash Boiler ever made. 

See Decision of the United 
States Patent Oltice, Noy. 5, 
ik aod y 1868. ] 
om Journal New York State Fair, 1568. 

“The operation of this machine was fully satisfactory, and 
the Committee aroard it the First Premium, for the reason 
that it did its work effectually withont rnbbing the clothes.” 

Sample Boiler, No. & medinm size. $10: or parts tor the 
improvement. with Rovalty Stamp, $4. Sent €.0. Dd, 

Iiberai Terms offered to Dealers Gnd reliable Agents, 

SEND STAMP For CreeunaRn. 0 m 
AUTOMATIC CLOTITES WASHER AND BOJLEN co.. 

Depot, 19 Courtlandt-st., New York, 


ARTIES IN ALL SECTIONS of the Country 

having large or moderate means to invest in a safe anid 

sure business, are invited to call upon or correspond with 
8S. EL. IL VANDYKE; No.’ 615 Byonidway, New York 


Mailed Free to applicants. 
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General Agent Novelty Sewing Machine, 
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: to write. during the year 1869, an 
on Political Economy, wherein the policy 


pos Pope 





the public through 
of Taz New-York Trisvuxe, and will ap- 


study of a lifetime, and, as the question of Protection 
an Industry concerns our entire people, it will be 
‘looked for with great interest. In addition to this work by 
Mr. Greeley, Taz TRIBUNE has engaged George Geddes, one 
of the best and most successful farmers in the country, and 
other able writers on Agricultural subjccts, to write regu- 
larly for its columns,.- The American Institute Farmers’ 
Club will continue to be reported in Taz SEMI-WEEKLY and 
WEEKLY TeIsuNe. No farmer who desires to till the soil 
with profit, and to know the. progress constantly made in 
the science of his calling, can afford to neglect the advan- 
tages of a newspaper like Tuz WEELY TRIBUNE, especially 
when it unites with agriculture other features of interest and 
profit. THe WEEKLY TRIBUNE contains a summary of all 
that appears in Taz DarLy and SemI-WEEKLY editions, 
while in addition it is made to address itself to the wants of 
the great farming class. Reviews of new publications, and 
of what is new in music and the fine arts ; letters from differ- 
ent parts of the world—some of them of rare interest to the 
farmer, as showing the progress of agriculture in other 
countries ; editorial essays on all topics of home and foreign 
interest, together with full and carefully printed reports of 
the markets, will be furnished from week to week, and ata 
lower price than that of any other newspaper in America. 
By pursuing this policy Taz WreEexkLy TRIBUNE has attained 
its present cc nding infi and circulation, and we 
enter upon the new year with an assurance to our readers 
that no pains and no expense will be spared to give it still 
greater usefulness and power, and to make it a yet more 
welcome visitor to every fireside in the land. 








GREELEY’S HISTORY OF THE WAR. 

Tue TRIBUNE als0 proposes to send “ The American Con 
flict,"" by Horace Greeley, tn 2 Vols. of 648 and 782 pages re- 
spectively, to clubs on terms stated below. This history has 
received from all quarters the highest commendations for 
accuracy of statement and fullness of detail. It is substan- 
tially bound, and must be deemed a yaluabieaddition to any 
hbrary, These volumes should be placed in every School 
District library in the land, and each school contains schol- 
ars who can, with a few hours of attention, raisea Tribune 
Club and secure the history, Almost any one who wishes 
can now obtain it by giving a few hours to procuring sub- 
scriptions for Tux Trisune among his friends and neigh- 
bors, and we hope many will be incited to doso. The work 
will be promptly forwarded, prepaid, by express or by mail, 
on receipt of the required subscriptions. 


TERMS OF THE TRIBUNE. 
Datty Trisvunz, Maii Subscribers, $10 per annum. 


SEeMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


Mail Subscribers, $4 per annum. Five copies or over. $3 
each; 16 copies, $45. tad * 10 copies and Greeley's His- 





; for $63, 20 cupies reeley's History ; for $116, 40 
cman wand Greeley's History $ 

$2 annum ; 5 copies, $9; 11 copies, to 

Siseeatsacee et Weta fi 

to one address, $31; es, & one $50; 

] id 18 Copies, fo nomen 1. ies, to 

; |, to names, ‘ copy 

; 3,20 to 


4 ith one copy of History, $6l. 
The money must, in all cases, be received at one time, and 
the papers be sent to onx Post-Office. 

Friends wishing to secure the History on these terms must 
send the Clubs precisely as we have stated them. Sxmt- 
Waexty and Werxty subscriptions must not be mixed in 
one Clud. 

Terms, cash in advance. Address 


THE TRIBUNE, 





A 





ready, both of which will be mailed on receipt of 25 Cents. 


Gardens at BERGEN CITY, N. J. 











NEW CRIMSON CLUSTER TOMATO, 


25 Cents per Packet, $15 per 100. 
(For description see our Seed Catalogue for 1869.) 
Our Illustrated Catalogue of SEEDS and IMPLEMENTS, also that of NEW and RARE PLANTS, is now 


To our Customers of last season they will be mailed, as usual, without charge, 


HENDERSON & FLEMING, 


Seedsmen, Market Cardeners, and Florists, 


67 NASSAU-ST., NEW YORK. 





Farmers’ Club Sweet Corn. 


Early, Productive, Tender, Creamy and De=- 
licious. 


Testimony.—Solon Robinson says: ‘After years of 
trial, I still express the same opinionI did at first: that is, 
that your sweet corn is the best variety, ail things considered, 
that I have ever grown.” 

Hon. Levi Bartlett, Warner, N. H., says: “The Sweet 
Corn you forwarded me was far superior to three other va- 
rieties I grew. *_ Iecan cheerfully recommend it as 
worthy of a wide dissemination.” 

Thos, Meehan, Editor of Gardener's Monthly, says: “I 


table, inquiries were numerous as to where that excellent 


bringing it out as a first-class variety. 

Col. M. C. Weld, Associate Editor of American Agricul- 
turist, writes: “ Your most excellent corn has afforded us 2 
great deal of enjoyment. It is decidedly the sweetest and 
best corn I have evereaten. The yield is, besides, large. 


with repeated assertions only that we convince our guests 
that it is not sweetened.” 

This corn is the result of eicht years’ search and trial of 
more than forty varieties. I propose to make seed corn a 
speciaity, and will gladly pay $50 for a single ear of a better 
kind. Package of seed by mail, sufficient for fifty hills, 50 
cents. JAS. B. OLCOTT, Buckland, Conn. 





No Sixty-pound Cabbage, 


every housekeeper to use. Sold, of fine texture, small-rib- 
bed, shori-stemmed, and good size; such are the varietics we 





offer of ourown growth. Warranted fresh and genuine. 

Dreer’s Philadelphia Drumhead Cabbage 50 cts. per oz., 
$5 per lb. Dreer’s Philadelphia Flat Dutch Cabbage 50 cts, 
per oz.. $5 per Ib, The Flat Dutch is about one weck earlier 
than the Drumhead. 

No charge for mailing. Fora full list of genuine Seeds, 
see Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 1899, 

HENRY A. DREER, 
714 Chestnut-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE AMERICAN HOUSEWIFE.—Agent want- 
ed.—Just the paper for the family. . It contains hints for 
housekeepers, choice literature, fashion, etiquette, and fancy 
work, illustrated floral and children’s departments. Termes, 
one copy. one BF $1.50. Specimens free. Address MIs, 
M. M. B. GOO. WIN, Monitor Office, Indianapolis, Ind. 


HE COMSTOCK & GLIDDEN SPADER.— 

Awarded a Silver Medal at the Paris Exposition. Great- 
ly improved and reduced to nemy half its original weight 
and price. We are prepared to fill orders for spring work. 
Farmers, send for Circular. EDWARD P. ALLIS & CO., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 











O. D.—READER, if you want to buy a 

@ WALTHAM WATCH, in solid Gold and Silver cases 

only yprecure circular (sont free) of M. E. CHAPMAN & 
co » 4% Liberty-st. w 





NEW YORE. 





any other dealers. 


cheaper than 





| most desirable market variety, while its so eo 
n 
was very much pleased with your corn. Aiter it came to | 


corn came from. I do not think you need hesitate about | 


Tomatoes. Tomatoes, 


KING OF THE TOMATOES.—A newand superior 
variety of this valuable esculent, combining more good 
qualities than any other variety in cultivation. Plant, strong 
and vigorous; fruit above medium size; grows in clusters: 
form round, somewhat flattened at the ends, seldom creased 
or wrinkled ; color a deep, riéwred, very showy and attract. 
ive in appearance; flesh very solid, with but few seeds, of 
fine flavor; very productive, ripens with the Tilden. Its 
great beauty and remarkable keeping properties make it a 
and agreea- 
ble flavor make it equally desirable for cann g. “Mises 
cts. per packet; 5 packets for $1. 


BOSTON MARK ET.—An improved variety of the 
‘Large Smooth Red;” very productive, showy, and of su- 


| perior quality. It is extensively grown by the market gar. 


But a Cabbage such as every gardener likes to grow, and | 





ork. They sell the genuine | 





deners in the vicinity of Boston, who esteem it above all 
others as a market variety. Our Seed was selected trom the 
stock of one of the most successful growersin New England, 


| p, : om 
That dried for winter use isas ‘sweet as honey,’ and it is | Ver packet 15 cts; per ounce % ets. 


ORANGEFIELD PROLIFIC.—An English variety 
of great merit. The experience of the past season fully con- 
firms what we stated of this varicty when we first offered it 
last spring, and we have no hesitation in pronouncing it 
the earliest and one of the most productive varieties in Culti- 
vation, In onr trial-grounds it proved a week earlier.than 
any other variety on our Catalogue. The dwarf and com- 
act growth of the plant makes it particularly desirable for 
orcing. Per packet 25 cts.; five packets for $1. 
One packet of each of the above varieties 60 cts. Also the 
following well-known varieties at 10 cts. per packet: Keyes’ 
Early, Cedar Hill, Tilden, Maupay’'s, Sim's Early Cluster, 
Exira Early York, Cooks’ Favorite, Mammoth Chihuahua, 
Large Red Smooth, Fejee, Perfected, Pear, Cherry, Straw- 
berry, etc., etc. Address 
. B.K. BLISS & SON, P. 0. Box 5712, 
Nos, 41 Park Row and 151 Nassau-st., New Yor 


D. PUTNAM & CO., Produce Commission 
@ Merchants, No. 68 Pearl-st., New York. “Quicksales 


and prompt returns.” §@ Send for our weekly Price Cur 
rent and Marking Plate. 29 


MARTHA CRAPE VINES. 


The most valuable wnITE Grape grown, 1, 2, and $-ycar- 
old Vines of superior quality at greatly reduced prices. 
Send 10 Cts. for DrsoripTive & ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
J. KNOX, Box 155, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FRAEMERS, THEIR _WIVES, SONS AND 

DAUGHTERS, should read the pictorial PaRENOLO@- 
ICAL JOURNAL, 1869. Self-Culture, Memory, Good Behavior 
Love, Courtship, Whom and When to Marry, Likes and Dis 
likes, Choice of Pursuits, or What Each Can Do Best; with 
rules for Reading Character, by Physiognomy. Phrenology, 
etc., only $3 a year. Address 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, 
New York. 
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HE Subscriber desires to make an arrangement 


with a young farmer with family. for the pfogecution of 
| the business offarming. A’ B,HUMPHREY, talbany, N.Y. 
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WEEKLY EVENING POST. 





A HANDSOME EIGHT-DAY BRONZE 
CLOCK FOR THE PARLOR MAN- 
TEL OF EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 





The Proprietors of the EVENING POST offer an EIGHT-DAY BRONZE CLOCK, which the above cut 
illustrates, to every person who will obtain 


ONLY FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS FOR THE 
WEHREEKLY EVENING POST; 
At Two Dollars each, or for EIGHT SUBSCRIBERS to the 
SEMI-WEEKLY EVENING POST, At Four Dollars each. 


The Clocks which we thus offer as a premium were first placed in the market some years since, by the AMERICAN 
CLOCK COMPANY of this City and have won general approval for their accuracy as time-keepers, as well as their 
elegance of form, which makes such a clock an ornament fit for any parlor mantel-piece, and in beauty of design and fineness 
of finish they are equal to the French Clocks. The movements are made upon the French plan, have steel pinions, are 
finely polished, and dealers admit that they will run more surely and correctly than the French ; while they have the quali- 
ties which have always made the French clocks desirable, of noiseless ticking, and a pleasant, clear-toned bell, striking the 
hours and half-hours. Many thousands of these clocks have been manufactured, and the demand keeps pace with the sup- 
ply. The liberality of our offer will be appreciated when it is considered that these clocks cannot be bought at the stores 
throughout the country for less than 7] WENTY-FIVE DOLLARS; 50 that, as the regular subscription price for 15 
copies of the WEEKLY POST is$30, or $32 for eight copies of the SEMI-WEEKLY, the clock or the paper is nearly an 


ABSOLUTE GIFT 


In order that all may be encouraged to make the attempt to procure this desirable Household Article, we shall allow, in 
the event of persons not being able to procure the requisite number of names, a commission of Twenty-five Cents for each 
subscription to our WEEKLY, or Fifty Cents for each subscription to our SEMI-WEEKLY., so that all may be rewarded 
for their effort, “it being understood that in every case the money must accompany the names.” The clocks will be care- 
fully packed and sent by Express to any address ; and we have made arrangements with the Express Companies, which will 
cause their being forwarded at a much less cost to the receiver than their ordinary charges. 

The appropriateness of our premium as a 


HOLIDAY GIFT, 


will be apparent, and doubtless we shall be the medium of many pleasant surprises. 

The proprietors of the EVENING POST desire to add largely to the circulation of the WEEKLY and SEMI-WEEELY edi- 
tions of their journals; believing that the care with which these papers are made up, the unusual variety of their contents, 
their high literary character, fullness of news, both foreign and domestic, and interesting special features, contribute to 
make either the WEEKLY or SEMI-WEEKLY EVENING POST the best family journal in America. 


The Best Family Journal in America. 


Send for free Specimen Copy to 


WM. C. BRYANT & CO., 
‘6 The Evening Post,”’ New York, 





PARK HOTEL, 


ON THE AMERICAN & EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Cor. BEEKMAN and NASSAU STS., 
Near City Hall Park, NEW YORK. 
GEORGE WIGHT, Proprietor. 


N. B.—Located in the very heart of the wholesale business 
this is one of the most conveniently located Hotels for Mer 
chants, Business men and others visiting the city. * 


My Three Warrants! 


ist.—I insure all the seed I send out to be as represented 
2d.—I insure all seed ordered shall reach my customers. 
$d.—I insure all moneys sent to my address (sums of $5 and 
upwards taken in P.O. Orders, or Cashiers’ Checks), will 
reach me. No fair man can ask more thanthis. Catalogues 
gratis to all. JAMES J. H. GREGOL 
Marblehead, Mass. 


AMERICAN 
Sa <pSKET ON ail 














The most economical Crate and Basket in use. Neat, 
strong, compact, and well ventilated. 

Agents wanted in all the fruit-growing djstricts. 

Orders for Western New-York direct to 8, D. REDMAN, 
Box and Basket Co., Newfane, N. Y. CIRCULARS SENT FREE. 


Gale’s Vegetable Slicer. 


Not to be paid for until tried on your own farm and found 
satisfactory, for cutting turnips, beets, carrots or potatoes, 
fine or coarse, suitable for cattle, horses, or sheep. Cost at 
hod nearest railroad station $13 for No. 1, and $17 for No, 2, 

Suts a bushel in from one to two minutes when turned by a 
boy. Dealers wupplics. Send for Circulars to J. R. DECA- 
TUR & CO., 197 Water-st., New York, or GEORGE E, 
HUTCHINSON, 83 Merwin-st., Cleveland, Ohio, 


New and Rare Vegetables. 


Having been the original introducer of the Hubbard Squash, 
Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage and many other new t ings; 
I still continue to make the raising of the seed of new an 
rare vegetables a specialty, in addition to the standard kinds, 
Catalogues gratis to all. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 











WQNIFE GRINDER for Mowing Machines.— 
Sanford’s Patent. It is light, and can be taken to the 
field for use. A boy can grind the knives accurately in 15 
minutes, without ey to the knife. and with safety. It is 
a lJabor-saver. Price $10.50. Send_for Circular. Address 
p Alege W. QUINCY, 98 William-st., New York City. Rights 
or sale. 


GALES COPPER STRIP FEED CUTTER cuts 
faster, and is more easily kept in order than any other. 
Not to be pe for tilltried, Send for Ilustrated Circular, 
PEEKSKILL PLOW WORKS, Peekskill, N. Y., 
or Cleveland, O. j 


Diplomas for Prizes. 


Plain and _ in colors. Rompiee sent on application, Ad- 
5 MAJOR & KNAPP ENGRAVING, MF'G 


il Broadway, New York. 


OR SALE.—THOROUGHBRED DEVON CAT- 
TLE AND COTSWOLD SHEEP, 
F. M. CHURCHMAN, Indianapolis, Indiana, 














Either of the books mentioned below will be sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of the price, by the Publishers, 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York City. 


Gardening for Profit.............--.-$150 


A new work on MARKET AND Famtty Garpentnea. It 
is finely illustrated, and is the first book of the kind 
prepared by a Market Gardener, in this country. The 
author is well known, and his successful experience of 
eighteen years, enables him to give a most valuable 
record. It isan original and purely American work, and 
not made up, as books on gardening too often are, by 
quotations from foreign authors. Everything is made 
perfectly plain, and the subject treated in all its details, 
from the selection of the soil to preparing the products 
for market. By PETER HENDERSON. Cloth, 12mo 252 pp. 


Fuller’s Grape Culturist.......... -$150 


This is the latest and most practical work issued on the 
Culture of the Hardy Grapes, with full directions for 
all departments of Propagation, culture, etc., with one 
hundred and five excellent engravings, illustrating the 
various operations of Planting, Training, Grafting, etc. 
New edition, revised and enlarged. By ANDREW 8S. 
Fuuuer, Practical Horticulturist. Cloth, 12mo, 262 pp. 


Tim Bunker Papers. .....--++-.++--$1,50, 


Although ‘Timothy Bunker, Esquire,” writes in the 
Connecticut vernacular, there is more sound common 
sense, and real information upon agricultural matters, 
in this work than is to be found in many more pre- 
tending volumes. His old friends will gladly welcome 
the collected writings of Mr. Bunker, and those who 
are not familiar with them will derive not only instruc- 
tion but amusement from their perusal. The distin- 
guished artist Hoppin has tried his pencil on some of 
the inhabitants of Hookertown, and given a series of 
characteristic illustrations, Cloth, 1%mo,; 312 pp, 
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B.I5«. BLISS & SON, 

Nos, £41 Park Row &151 Nassau Sts., New York, 
(Formerly ef Springfield, Mass.) 
Importers, Growers and Dealers in 
Garden, Ficid, and Flower Seeds, 
Horticultural Implements and Garden 
Requisites, 

* Would invite the attention of all who are interested in the 
culture of Flowers and Vegetables, to their large and 
well-selected assortinent of the above, comprising the new- 
est and mostapproved yarieties, both of European and home 
production, the quality and utility of which cannot be sur- 
passed, For a list of these see their 


WEW ILLUSTRATED SEED CATALOGUE, 
# AND 
GUIDE TO THE FLOWEB AND KITCH- 
EN GARDEN. 

The Fifteenth Annual Edition, enlarged and improved, 
contains 132 pages of closely printed matter, beautifully 
Tilustrated with 109 Exgravings, and a descriptive list of 
2,500 varictics of Flower, Vegetable and Agricultural 
Seeds, including all the novelties of the past season, with 
explicit directions for their culture; also, a list of 125 va- 
rieties of French Hybrid Gladiolus, embracing many new 
sorts now offered for the first time in this country—with many 
other Summer Flowering Bulbs, consisting of Amaryliis, 
Tuberoses, Tigridias, Lilies, etc.: with much other useful 
information upon the subject of gardening generally, will 
be published early in January. <A copy will be mailed to ali 
«pplicants upon receipt of 25 Cents. Our regular custom 
ers supplied without charge. 


Bliss? Gardeners? Almanac 
for 1869 


Contains 68 pages of closely printed matter, embraci 
Monthly Calendar of oper: tions. and a priced list of 
leading varieties of Garden. Field and Flower 
brief directions for their cultivation. 
to all applicants enc tosis n three cent 
ress B. LISS & SON, 
41 Park | 





the 
Seeds, with 
A copy will be mailed 
stamp. 
Box 5712 P. O.. 
Zow, and 151 Nassau- st., New York. 





@ne Hundred Dollar Prize 


Foran Essay on the Potato and its Cultiva- 
tion, to be called 


“THE GOODRICH PRIZE.” 


I offer $100 as a prize for the best essay on the cultivation 
of the potato, The waunnees t must be sent in to B K, 
Bliss & Son, 41 Park Row, N. Y. City, by or before July 1st, 
1569. Each writer must enclose his name and address in a 
separate sealed envelope. placing a mark upon the envelope 
like one on the manuscript. 

Authors should save copies of their essars and have them 
plainly written. The successful competitor will_ be _an- 
nounced and the essay published by J. Ferguson & Co., New 
Castie, Pa. and B. K. Bliss & Son. 

The decision will be made by a committee consisting of 
Col. M. C. Weld, an me American Agriculturist, A. S. Fuller, 
of Ridgewood, N.J., Az'l Editor of the New York Sun, and 
Dr. F. M. Hexamer.” For other infor mation, address 

(Rev.) W. T. WYLIE, New Castle, Pa, 


FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. 


We offer at following low rites by express ; whenwanted by 
mail, post-paid, add 20c. er qui ut. Early Mohawk, Early Chi 
nA, Early alentine, Ez y Yeilow, Six Weeks and Refugee 
Beans. and Dan‘! O'four (Early), Blue Imperi: uland Cham- 
pion of England Peas, at 25c, per quart, Black Wax (Bush), 
and Indian Chief (Wax), and Horticultural, Pole Beans, at 40c. 
rquart, Large Lima and Concord, pole beans, Carter's Fir 

rop, Advance, Little Gem and Tom Thumb Peas, at 
per quart. ‘Giant Wax. Pole Bean, $1.50 per quart. Very finc 

named French and Belgian Hybrid Gi: ations $1.50 per doz. 
For other Seeds and Plants. see our new Catalogue, ready 
about the 15th. In addition to premiums offered in Dec. No. 
American Agriculturist, we also offer handsome premiums 
for largest yield of Early Rose Potato and Norway Oats, 
from packages ordered before March ist. 

Beans, Peas and Potatoes, the best varieties, warranted 
fenuine, by peck, half bushel and barrel, at lower rates 

Mn generally offered. Purchasers of seeds in large or 
small guantities will save their money by inclosing one 
stamp for onr Catalogue. 

For three dollars we will send three dollars’ worth of seed 
in packets and 1 1. of Early Row Potato free. 

Address WARDWELL & CO 
West Dresden, Yates Co., N.Y 


NORWAY OATS. 


Send orders to headquarters. Every acre sowed in tiis 
seed will pay a profit of several hundred dollars next year. 
Farmers should consider ns bet it is too late. Price $10 
tio rnay 8 tencteneqee er peck; or by mail. $2 two 
querts: one quart 

ccna JONES & CLARK, 


P. 0. Box, 5699. 20 Liberty-st., New York. 






























New and Choice Potatoes. | AMATEUR CULTIVATORS GUIDE 
CLIMAX. Be 


The CLimax is 
originated with Mr. 
scribed by him. 

“It has a stout, erect stalk, large leaves; tuber about me- 
dium size, smooth, cylindrical form, swelled out at center , 
eyes, shallow, but sti rongiy defined; skin considerably 
netted or russet, tough, white ; flesh entirely white, solid, 
heavy, brittle, and never hollow ; boils through quickly, 
with no hard core at center, is mealy, of floury whiteness, 
and of superior table qu: ulity. It is eq nally productive with 
the Early Rose, but a few days later, earlier than the Early 
Goodrich, while its keeping qualities are as good as the 
Peachblows. 

We have made arrangements with Mr. Heffron for a por- 
tion of his stock, which we offer to our patrons, fully confi- 
dent of its good quality. Price $3.00 per pound, by mail, 
post-paid. 


a seedling of the Early Goodrich, and 
D. &. Heffron, in 1864, and is thus de- 





BREEZE’S PROLIFIC (or No, 2). 


This remarkable variety originated with Albert Breeze, 
Ksq., of Hubbardton, Vermont, who was also the originator 
of the justly celebrated Larly ose, both varieties being 
produced from the same Seed-bail of the Garnet Chili. 

The vines of Breeze’s Prolific are of medium height, quite 
bushy, somewhat spreading, 1: irge leaves, have produced no 
seed-balls. Tubers large, regular in shape, and very smooth, 
slightly oblong, somewhat flattened. Skin dull white. in- 
clined to be rus setted ; eyes but little depressed and slightly 
pinkish ; flesh white ; cooks quickly, is very mealy, and of ex- 
cellent quality, y ield very large, often exceeding One Hun- 
dred Sold, matures about three wecks later than the Early 
Nose, and will prove amost valnable variety for field culture. 
A silver medal was awarded to this variety at the annual 
exhibition of the Mass. Hort. Society, last September. Price 
$2.00 per pound by mail, post-paid. 








EARLY ROSE. 


Among the many thousands of our patrons to whom we 
furnished this valuable Potato last spring, we have yet to 
hear from the first one who is not fully satisfied with his 
purchase. The only regret expressed is that they had not 
procured. more. Weare daily in receipt of the most flatter- 
ing testimonials, not on ily of its earliness and good quality, 
but of its astonishi! x produce tiveness, some of w hich seem 
almost fabulous. eral report of having grown @ barvel 
Trom @ single seta: avield of one hundred fold is an 
every-day occurrence. The following well-known gentle- 
men have given it their unqualified ap proval, and endorse 















itas the best, most produc tive, and earliest variety in culti- 
vation: Hon, Marshall P, Wilder, Chas. Downing, Esc I. .y ev 
Henry ‘Ward Beecher, Fearing Burr, Fsq., Dr. J. Hol: 
land, (Timothy Titcomb) ind many other . TAG agri- 





culturists, horticulturists, and market gardeners. We shall 

continue to execute cash orders through the month of Jan 
uary at the following prices: 

: by mail, postpaid, 

1 busi, (60 Tos), ) 


60; Three pome 8, $2 00, 
$8.00 ; 

00; 1 DI i a es to the trade, in larger 

au itities, will be given upon appli cation. The freight on 

skages by express, boat, or railroad, Se paid by the 






a peck, 
5 






iaser. No cha for packages or cartag: 

pon receipt of $5.00 we will mail, post-paid, to any ad- 
dress in the United States or sritish Provinces, ONE PounpD 
wach Of the CLIMAX, BREEZE’S PROLIFIC, and the EarRLy 
Rosk. Orders will be booked in the order in which they are 
received, and the potatoes forwarded on and after April 
first, when they will be free from danger of frost. They can 
be torwarded éarlier if desired, at the risk of the purchaser. 
No orders will be accepted unless accompanied with the cash. 

In addition to the above, we have a large stock of EARLY 
SEBEC, EarLy Goopricn, V ANDERVERR’ 8 SEEDLING, JACK- 
SON WHITE, HARBISON. &eC., &c., which we offer at the lowest 
market prices, 

Our descriptive priced list of potatoes mailed to all appli- 
cants. 

A new and valuable work on the eae 0 and its Culture 
With illustrations of several new varicties, by Rev. W. om 
Wylie, of New Castle, Pa. just published, and mailed to all 
applicants upon receipt of 20 cents. 

B. K. BLIsS & SON, 
41 Park Row and 151 Nassausst., New York. 

(P. O. Box 5712.) Formerly of Springfield, Mass, 

















“eet Raiden iiieater for 1869 
Contains directions for the cultivation of 
Vegetables and Flowers, 


With Descriptive Lisis of Seeds, New Va 
large or small quantities with lists of 


rieties. Prices in 








cice and? New Bedding Plants; 
Roses, Verbenas, Dahlias, Fuchsias, Gladiolus, 
132 pages, beautifully illustrated. will be 
enclose a 3-ct. stamp to his address. 
Dreer’s Wholesale Price- List of Seeds, ete., 
For Dealers only, will be mailed on application. 
Addre HENRY A DREER, 
714 Chestnut-street, Philadelphia, 





etc., étc, 


mailed to all who 








KITCHEN AND FLOWER GARDEN, 


TEXIIE TWENTY-THIRD EDITION of this pop- 
ular and useful work, which has met with 80 great fa 
vor in the past, will be ready Jan. 15, much enlarged and 
improved, containing descriptive lists of all Flower and Gar. 
den Seeds worthy of cultivation, embracing over twenty. 
five hundred varieties; to which Is added all the noveltios 
in Flowers and Vegetxbles for 1869, also two hundred vari, 
eties of the choicest French Hybrid Gladiolus. 
The following testimonials are unsolicited by us, and can 
be multiplied by hundreds :— 





From Edward §S. Rand, Jun. Dedham, Mass., duthor of 
“ Flowers for the Parlor and Garden. 

“Accept many thanks for the beautiful copy of your Annnal 
Catalogue which you so kindly send me. I find much that 
js new and rare therein, The arrangement. the concise ey). 
tural instructions, copious illustrations, and clear typo. 
graphical execution, all combine to make it a model cata. 
logue. Ishall often have occasion to refer toit. It cannot 
fail to be of great use and interest to all horticulturists," 
From doseph Hobbins, M.D., Nadison, sident Wes. 
consin State Horticultural Society, and Corresponding Mem. 

ber of the Royal LHortieuliural Society of England, 
“Please accept my thanks for your ‘Guide.’ 1 think yon 


We Pp 
iS, £9 


ought to call it ‘The Garden Companion.’ It 4s at 
once very usefully and conveniently arranged: a sort of 
ready-reference book, very ornamentally got up: one of 





those few books I find fitted for any table $ 

and always at hand,” 

From Andrew S. Fuller, Horticultural Editor of the ‘ 
York Sun.” 

“There is no use in denying the fact that Wash burn's Cat. 
alogue is the handsomest thing of the kind ever got up in 
this country.” 

From the “ Banner of Light.” March 7%, 1863. 

“It isa perfect repository of suggestions of very great 
value to those who are addicted to gardening aud its numer. 
ous delightful associations. The profuseness of the illustra. 
tions greatly increases its value as a guide to the amateur.” 

The above work comprises 150 pages. Tastefully bound in 
cloth, with two beautiful Colored Plates—one steel,—ve- 
sides one hundred other Engravings. Price 5) cents, post- 
paid. Paper Cover, one Colored Plate, one hundred Engray. 
ings, post-paid, 25 cents, Address 


WASHBURN & GO., 


Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


often wanted, 


New 














CURTIS & COBB'S 


Hiustrated Annual Catalogue 
FOR THE SEASON OF 1869. 

We shall be early prepared to offer, as usual, very choice 
Seeds of every deseription. As the crops abroad, owing to 
the dry wenther last summer, were very short, some varte- 
ties will be scarce. We hope, however, to be well supplied, 
but still would impress upon our patrons the importance of 
ordering early. 

Jur New Catalogue will contain a list of those very 
fine French and German Flower Sceds, which, as sold by us, 
as imported, in the original packages, have given such great 
satisfaction. 

We shall offer in due season, 
of Vegetablic and Flower Sceds, of undoubted ex- 
cellence, as well as a very large lot of New French 
Hybrid Gtadiolus, many of which were the admira 
tion of the public as exhibited by us at the annual exhibl 
tion of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society last autumn. 
To amateurs and others ordering in quantity, specialinduee 
ments Will be offered. 

Novelties and Specialties of the Scason will be 
found in our New Kitchen and Fiower Garden 
Directory. of 150 pages, beautifully illustrated, with price 
of each article, and explicit directions for cultivation, which 
will be forwarded early in January to our patrons, free, and 
to all others on receipt of ten cents, Do not forget to 
address, early, CURTIS & COBB, Seedsmen, &c., 

848 Washington-st., Boston, Mass, 


Pear Seeds and all Fruit and Tree, 
FLOWER AND GARDEN SEEDS, 
by the paper, oz., 1b., or cwt. Seeds 
on Commission. Trade List and 
General Catalogue to any address 


gratis, ready. B. M. WATSON, 
Plymouth, Mass. 





many New Varieties 














To Florists and Amateurs, 


36 







Roses of the leading varieties, $3.00 to 
Malan rags stock plants, 25 best varieties, 
Ronquet. Bedding and Faney varicties, str 
$3.00 per doz., $20.00 per 150, Mrs, Pollock Ge 
p! lants, 50 cents each, $5.00 per dozen.. Cann 12 .finest va- 
rieties, $3.00 to $500 per dozen. Beronias, varieties, 50 
cents each, $5.00 per dozen. Macleva Yeddoensis, fine, new, 
hardy, ornamental leayed plant, ef nts t 

OLM BROTHE RS, 
Successors to B. K. 
Springfield, \ 


00 per dozen. 
£0. Dahlias, 
ng pot roots, 
imniums, strong 








CATALOGUES FREE! 
M. O'KEEFE, SON & CO’S 
Catalogue of Seeds, 
And Guide to the Flower and Vegetable Gare 
den for 1869. 

(Published in January.) Every lover of flowers wishing 
this new work, free of charge, should address immedi: 
M. 0 oat SON & CO., Ellwanger & Barry's Dl 

Rochester, N.'Y. 
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~The Unrivalled Prize Tomato. 
GENERAL GRANT. 


t pleasure in announcing to the public that 





We tak 
we have 
brated To 


ured the entire stoek of this justly cele- 
rinated in the garden of an Amateur, 
for a number of years in connection 
with al] the leading sorts, beeame convinced that it was far 
superior to any otl and that it shoutd be widely dissemin- 
ated. and f hi ose it was put into our hands. In 
consideration of the many disappointments expericneed in 
the introduction of new varieties, we have given it a thor- 
ough trial of two years, and it has far exceeded our expec: 
ig great attention wherever exhibited, 
above all at the Mass. Horticul- 
tural Society Exhibitions the past two y We feel the 
fullest confidence that too much cannot be s ie its praise. 
We believe it the nearest approach to perfection of any- 
the kind yet offered, combining more superior 
Size above the mediwn, three to four inches in 
yin clusters, form round, slightly flattened, 
, and rarely ribbed or wrinkled, 
imson, flesh unusually firm, solid, 
and free from water, we ¢ from ten to twenty pounds 











ayho, after st 











tations, ever attract! 
taking the first priz 














thing of 
qualitics. 
diameter, gro 
yery regular, §) 
color brilliant, gloss 



















re per bushel than any other varicty, skin remarkably jine, 
mooth, and shining, coloring 2vell wp to the stem, a quality 
very desirable to those preparing them for the table, very 
productive, and of the inest flavor, bea? age well, and 

ime aft being gathered, 
om Wilting; it will be found 
> than the other 
grown for us 


table Commit- | 












1 2 lol 











“pg in good conditic 


sroodnes 





free 


to ripen unifo 
varictics. O 
by Mr, ©. N 


( 
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thairma 


Ss 












ynials from practical parties, 
in such matters is fully relia- 
ipiion see Amateur 


We offer th 
lgment 


imcuials 


gentlemen W 
ble; for further t 
Cultivators’ Guide 
om Andrew S. Fuller, Author of Small Fruit Culturist. 

, »pportunity of testing this tomato the past 
vill prove to be one of the very best 
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and descr 
























‘1 Society. “I have 
rant Tomato for two years, and last 
i. few tomatoes of this variety, I think it is 
1oothest, and every way the handsomest variety I have 
id, equal in this respect to any 


ded it asa great acquisition to 











It is quite ¢ 





s, of Kingston, originator of Bates’ Karly 
a neral Grant Tomato I have tried with 
several other varieties, viz: Cedar Hill. Ford, Tilden, Keyes’, 
The General Grant beatallin ea sexcept | 

With that it was about “neck and neck.” 

yenuty of form. color, and compact flesh, it stands 
head and sho rs above all the rest. Planted the lith or | 
May, fruit ripe 6th of August. | 
| 


Tou SP Tne G 











CADTION. 









On account or tie i se popularity of this variety we | 
tind that parties are g& forsale a spurious seed, desir 
large prices for the common sorts. We would 





Ing to obtain 





nend parties purchasing to take only those 
ver packets bearing our naine, as uone other 





per packet, 25 cts.; 5 packets, $1.00, 
ie trade on application. 
WASHBURN & CO., 
Hort’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 
Farn 


fegetable and Farm Seed 
raTania sng 2 
V ese uG ble GAC LAL m eec S; 
> Annual Descriptive Priced Catalogue of Kitche | 
en Garden Seeds, &c., for 1869, is ready for mailing to 
upplicants. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
dS John-st., New Vork. 











| 








New and Rare Vegetables. 


ring been the original introducer of the Hubbard Squash, 
Marblehead Manme Cabbage and many other new things, 
Istil! continue to make the raising ot the seed of new and 
getables a specia in addition to the standard | 
Catalogues gratis 'o ail. | 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblenead, Mass. | 















kinds. 


=~ Rgg4y First-class APPLE STOCKS.— | 
EpEDE OAD Firstclass APPLE STOCKS.— | 
‘ee epee Every one wishing to start a Nursery 
should send at once and get our trade list. We have many | 
things you waut. JOHN WAMPLER, | 
| 
| 











Trotwood, Montgomery Co., Ohio. 








(pre HUNDRED ACRES ENOUGH, of Rasp- 
= be ‘sand Blackberries, the truit of which brought $t 
per quartin market. Send stamp for Catalogues, 

WM, PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 









Bpavison’s THORNLESS Raspberry Plants.— 


| 
| 
| 
Fors he plece, dozen, hundred or thonsand, 
JC 
| 








Lor paruc: 5 JOHN GAGE & SON, 
Vineland, N. J. 











VICK’S 
FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1869. 


The first edition of ONet HUNDRED THOUSAND OF VICK'S 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF SEEDS and GUIDE IN THE 
FLOWER GARDEN is now published. It makes a work of 100 
pages, beautifully Mlustrated, with about 150 Fixe Woop 
ENGRAVINGS OF FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES, and an 

ELEGANT COLORED PLATE. 
A BOUQUET OF FLOWERS. 

It is the most beautiful, as well as the most instructive 
Floral Guide published, giving plain and thorough direc- 
tions for the 

Culture of Fiowers and Vegetables. 

The Floral Guide is published for the benefit of my cus- 
tomers, to whom it is sent free without application, but will 
be forwarded to all who apply by mail, for Ten Cents, 
which is not haif the cost. Address 5 

JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. ¥. 


E. NEWBURY, 
SEEHDSMAN & FLORIST, 
Brooklyn, Conn, ; 
Makes this splendid offer: Every person sending two dol- 
lars shall receive two dollars’ worth of choice, fresh FLOW- 
ER SEEDS, selected from his Catalogue of nearly 800 vari- 
eties, and one pound of genuine Early Rose Potate as a Pre- 
mium ;and for four dollars, four dollars’ worth of Seeds, and 
three pounds of Early Rose Potatoes. The seeds to be sent 
in Februa and the Potatoes as carly as the weather will 
permit in the spring. 
Illustrated Catalogues ready early in January, 
o every applicant. Address 
K. NEWBURY, Seedsimanm & Ficrist, 
BROOKLYN, CONN. 
























and FREE 





ee —— 
CATALOGUES SEN'T FREE, 
M. OHREEKEL, SON & CO., 


and Growers, Wholesale and Re- 
tail Dealers in Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 
Duteh Bulbs, Bruit Plants, Ornamental 
Shrubs, Roses, &e 

Elilwanger & | 








Importers 








slock. Rochester, N. ¥. 





Seed Potatoes for Sale, 
Early Rose, Scbhec, ind Goodrich Scedlings. 


By Pound, Bushel, or Darrel. Cireular sent free. Address 
RICHARD YOUNG, Morton P.O. Springfield, Del. Co., Pa. 


ah 4 ray ‘a 
To the Seed Trade. 
Our Annual Wholesale List of Vegetable, Agricnitur- 
al and Flower Seeds, «180 Gladiolus, Japan Lilies and other 
Spring Bulbs for 1860, is ready for mailing. 


3. MM. THORBURN & CO., 
IS Johnm-st., New York. 








New Dwarf Prolific Tomato, 


In offering this new Tomato to the public Lelaim it to be 
ihe earliest, most prolific. and best-fiayvored Tomato grown. 
It is very smooth, red, very dwarf, growing about half the 
hight of Common tomatoes. For Market Gardeners 1t has 
no equal. Packages of one hundred seed, 50 cents. 

JAMES E. BISHOP, Box 46, Thomaston, Conn, 


IMPROVED BRUNSWICK 
CABBACE SEED. 


The best and earliest Drumhead.—Sent by mail 
in 25 or 50 cent packages, or at $1.00 per ounce, on receipt of 
price. Ours is the Original Stock, and_ we warrant it the 
purestin the country. Also Boston Market Tomato 
Seed, early, smooth and solid, 10 Ene ‘package. Send 
for our Catalogue, Correspondence in English or German. 

A. SCHLEGEL & CO., 
Seed Warehouse, 10 South Market-st., 
Boston, Mass. 

















ce Write vour address plain. 2% 
Gregory's Seed Catalogue. 





On my three seed Farms in Marblehead, Mass., where [ 
have over fifty acres in seed, I have raised tis season nine 
varieties of Cabbage seed; six of Beet seed: font of Carrot: 
ten of Turnip; twenty of Tomatoes: seven of Corn; five of 
Omons: cleven of Beans; sixof Mange! Wurzel, andseven 
of Squashes,—besides seed of numerous ether vegetables,—- 
all of which were grown perfectly isolated. I ofler the 
opportunity to Market Gardeners and others who desire to 

rocure as large a proportion of these seed as possible direct 

y from the grower. Catalogues gratis to all 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


Bloomington Nursery. 
17th Year; 400 Acres; 10 Green-houses, 


Fruit Trees, Nursery Stocks, Root Grafts, splendid assort- 
ment of seeds of Apple, Pear, Peach, Osare Orange seed 
and Hedge Plants, Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Roses, 
Green-house plants, Send three red stamps for three Cata- 
logues, F, K, PHCENIX, Bloomington, Ill. 


‘Tree Planters Take Notice. 


If you want Root Grafts of Apple or Pear, or young fruit 





















trees of -hardy varieties, or Pear, Apole. and» Evergreen 
seeds, send fer price st to E. H. SKINNER, 
Marengo, McHenry Co., Il. 
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Farmers and Planters, 


Desirous of giving the FERTELIZELS 
of the 
Lodi Manufacturing Comp’y 
a Trial, will please send for a Pamphlet. 
Double Refined Poudretie, 
B Bone-fiour, and 
sphate of Lime. 








7 





Address 


The Lodi Manmfacturing Company, 


Office, 66 Gourtiandt Street, 
Box 3139, New York P. OQ. 





New JERSEY STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
New Brunswick, Oct. 31st, 1808, 


James R. Dey, Esq., Pres't of the Lodi Mau'f’g Co., 


Dear Sir: The Double Refined Pondrette and Nitro-phos- 
phate of Lime prepared at your works have heen tried npan 
r farm Crops the past season; viz: Upon Potatoes, Corn, 
, Carrots, Cabbages, and Turnips, which have been al- 
ready gathered, and upon wheat, which we hope to report 
next year. The experiments are entirely satisfactory, proy- 
ing that these fertilizers have paid us full 100 per cent above 
their market price in the increase of crops this year, and en- 
able us to recommend them to the public. 

Respectiully yours, 
GEO. H. COOK, Prof. of Agriculture. 











Doven, DEL, Oct. 12th, 1868. 
Lodi Manufacturing Co., 

Gent.: We used the Double Refined Poudrette we pur- 
chased of you, on ‘Tématoes and Rhubarb. Land. sandy 
joam. The result proved more favorable than we expected. 
Both made a good growth. and the Tomatoes matured Tice 
Weeks earlier than others not manured. 

We are, Yours respettiully, WILLIAMS BROS. 





KENANSVILLE, N. C., Oct. 26th, 198. 
Dear Sir: Your “Nitro-phosphate of Lime,” and the 
Double Refined Pondrette sold by us last season, were used 
on Corn, Potatoes, Sweet Potatoes, and Garden Vegetables, 
with satisfactory results, and our Farmers express a desire 
to try them again, HINSON & BROWN. 


NEAR CHEROKEE CORNER, OGLETIHORP: Co., GA., 
Oct. 2ith, 1868. 


Dear Sir: The ton. of Double Refined Poudrette T purchas- 
ed of your agent, Dr. R. M. Smith, at Athens, I used on about 
six acres of Cotton in the hill, turning with the foot a light 
covering of earth over the Pondrette before dropping the 
seed, The Cotton came up well and grew off finely. and I 
think it has very nearly, if not quite, Doubled the crop. As 
evidence of the estimation which I place on it as a iertilizer, 
L intend to order two tons for my next crop. 


Yours truly, Pp, W. HUTCHISON, Sen'r. 





EUFAULA, ALA., Oct. 9th, 1868. 
Dear Sir: My Cotton grew off very handsomely under the 
infinenee of the Double Refined Poudrette, and was fully 
equal to other fields joining my plantation which had been 
manured with the best Superphosphate. 
But tlie entire crop of Cotton in this section was ruined by 
the Worm, and therefore our investments in Fertilizers this 


year have been in a measure lost. a 
In haste, Yours respectfully, ELI S. SHORTER. 





Moscow, LUZERNE Co., Pa., Oct. 9th, 1868, 
Dear Sir: About one-half of the two tons of Double Refin- 
ed Poudrette I purebased last spmng I distributed among 
my neighbors, and I believe all that used it are well satis- 
fied. applied it to cabbage, melons, flowers, etc.. to great 
advantage, but its greatest valine to me is the almost certain 
realization of a heavy crop of corn. To satisfy myself and 
others I planted one row of corn in the middie of the field 
without applying any Pondrette, and did notmark it, feeling 
assured it would easily be found; I was.not mistaken, as it 
was far inferior to the rest of the fleld, The cost to me per 
acre (including freight) was $7.50, (using abort 450 pounds.) 
I cannot give the actual advantage I received, but at the pres- 

ent value of corn I estimate it at from $15 to $25 per acre. 


Very respectiully yours, CHAS. A. HAVENSTRITE. 











GREENWICH, N. J., Oct. 2ist, 1868. 
Dear Sir: [ can speak in the highest terms of your, Nitro- 
phosphate of Lime. It did admirably. U used it on_ stalk 
«round spread broadcast 300 Ibs. per acre, plowed in, It was 
equal to Pernvian guano, with a saving in cost of $2.50 per 
acre in favor of the Phosphate. I also applied barn-yard 
nuthure, 16 loads per acre on part of the same field; also 300 
lbs. fine hone per acre, which also did well. but I can safely 
say the Phosphate was second to none of the other applie- 
tions, makin 60 bushels of corn per acre where 49 bushels 
would have been 2s much as I contd have looked for without 
the Phosphate. The ton used by my neighbor, Capt. Charles 
Miller, did equally as well. 
Yours with respect, 





Lb. F. MAUL, 





Krnestoy, N. J., Oct. 8th, 1868. 
President Lodi Manufacturing Co.—Dear Sir: The Double 
Refined Poudrette I purchased of you last spring, [ used on 
part of my corn as a dressing én-the hill. Lhave never used 
anything eqnal to it, and I feel quite certain I shall havea 
third more corn where it was used than where it was not, all 
other things being equa). In fact, I have been rather en- 
thusiastic over this fertilizer, anc also over your Bone-dust, 
which I have used tor three years, the effect of bot!: being so 

visible on my farm. Tremain yours truly, 
H, L. R, VAN. DYCK. 





For several hundred more certificates of like nature see 
Pamphlet, which will be mailed FREE on application to Us, 
Address as above, 
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Premium No. 106. 


A remarkable little Fire-arm—A “ Breech- 
loading Pocket Rifle” —weight only eleven ounces, 
yet shoots with great accuracy and power from 
80 to 100 yards or more.—Can be loaded and 
fired five times a minute—Can be carried in a 
side pocket while working in the fields, ready to 
bring down game at short notice. LHxceedingly 
new countries as a defensive 





convenient in 
weapon, or for picking off game, and useful gen- 
erally upon the farm where wild animals, large 
or small, are common.—A beautiful little piece 
for amusement in target practice. 























Fig. 1. Mahogany Box containing the Pocket Rifle, Ex- 
tension Breech, Cleaning Rod, and 250 rounds of am- 
munition.—Fig. 2. The Rifle.—Fig. 3. The Breech opened 
for loading.—Fig. 4. Copper cartridge, containing powder, 
ball, and percussion complete.—Fig. 5. Extension Bre¢ch. 
—Fig. 6. The extension Breech piece applied.—Fig. 7. 
(at the head) Mode of holding when the Breech is used. 

While in Ulster County last October, we fell in with a 
little arm in the hands of a farmer who was out plowing, 
and its performances were so striking that, on our return, 
we immediately called on Messrs. Cooper, Harris & Hodg- 
kins (No. 177 Broadway) who retail them, and procured 
one for testing. After firing it over 300 times, at targets, 
etc., varying in distance from 25 to 110 yards, and in several 
cases farther, we are prepared to recommend it, in strong 
terms, as a most useful weapon, especially for farmers 
who wish to have an effective weapon with them when 
out at work near groves, or wherever game is likely to be 
seen. It is convenient, also, for carrying on a journey, 
where a serviceable ‘‘ shooting iron *’ may sometimes be 
desirable. We present pictures of four targets, reduced to 
one-fourth the actual diameter. The balls were loaded and 
fired as fast as the marker standing near the target could 
plug the holes successively made, Ordinarily it is only 
necessary to carry the weapon in a side pocket under the 
yest, with the ammunition in 9 small box in the pocket, 











Fig. 8.—Distance $Oyards 
—Thirty - six successive 
shots fired off-hand (with- 
out a rest) in 11 minutes, 
by Orange Judd, Nov. 28. 


Fig. 9.—Distance 40 yards. 
— Thirty-six successive 
shots fired in 21 minutes, by 
Orange Judd, Nov. 28, 1868. 
Targets 4% inches diameter. 





Fig. 11.—Distance 66y'rds. 
—Twenty - five successive 
shots fired Dec. 5., 1868, by 
David W. Judd, (Editor N. 
Y. Commercial Advertiser.) 


Fig. 10.—Distance 66y’rds, 
— Twenty-five successive 
shots fired Dec. 5., 1868, by 
Orange Judd. The ballsall 
entered the 2nd inch-board. 


Any one needing the extension breech, to steady the piece 
while firing, can put it in the pocket along with the 
weapon. The bore is 2-100ths of an inch, and the ball 
would kill a deer or other large animal at a moderate 
range, if aimed at a vital part. The copper case confines 
the strength of the powder so as to give great force. At 
40 yards the balls go through two inch-thick boards, and 
penetrate a third. Ata distance of 110 yards, we put 22 
balls, out of 25 fired, inside a 10-inch ring, and they 
pierced to thecenter of the second inch-board and beyond. 

The copper cartridges are coated with parafline, which 
renders them water-proof, and also lubricates the barrel. 
We wiped out the barrel once;in firing 300 shots, and that 
was hardly necessary. To load, it is only necessary to 
half-cock, touch a spring which releases the barrel, thrust 
in the cartridge, press the barrel in place again, take aim 
and fire. But two cartridges in 300 missed fire, and one 
of these fired on turning it round to present another part 
of the percussion ring to the hammer. 

Impressed with the utility of this little weapon, we 
sought out the manufacturers (Messrs. J. Stevens & Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass.), and we are happy to announce 
that we have made arrangements with them by which 
we can offer 100 or more as Premiums for clubs of sub- 
scribers. The price of the weapon, plated extension 
Breech, cleaner, and 100 rounds of ammunition, all com- 
plete in a neat mahogany case, with lock and key, is $15. 
For the convenience of those who may live in remote 
Western localities, we put 240 Rounds or Cartridges in 


the Premium cases, making the whole $16, 


We will present one of these Premium 
Cases complete, (with the gun, 250 rounds 
of ammunition, etc.), to any person send-=- 
ing us 24 subscribers to the American 
Agriculturist for 1869, at the regular price 
of $1.50 each—or 80 subscribers at $1 each. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., Publishers, 
245 Broadway, N. Y. 


Concrete Walks and Pavement, 
For Streets, Sidewalks, Carriage-ways, 
Floors, and Private Walks. 

Burytew & FIsk, Patents. 

Laid in one continuous piece. Smooth, durable and Fire- 
proof. Noiseless, cleanly, and not injured by frost, heat, or 
water. Preferable to stone, and costs but half as much. 
Work done, and Town, County and State rights for sale, by 

RUSSELL, FISK & CO., 440 West 23d-st., New York City. 

«*» Send for a free Circular, with full particulars. 








Dr. Grant’s Deep Working Plows 


Supply at small cost the full equivalent of spade enl- 
ture. Plow from 12 inches to 24 inches deep, thoroughly 
pulverizing and mingling. All farmers shonld understand 
them, Illustrated Cirenlar sent on application. 

. PEEKSKILL PLOW WORKS, 
Peekskill, N, Y., or Cleyeland, O, 





JULIEN CHURN 






Reversed as Ladle. In Motion. 


AND BUTTER WORKER. 
The Standard Churn of Our Country, 

This popular Churn is the Best Manufactured, the Hand. 

somest, the Strongest, the Most Efficient_and 
Most Durable Churn Made! 

It is offered to the Trade and Farmers as a staple article, 
it being in use in various States of the Union, and having 
proved itself to be 

ist.—A perfect Butter Maker, never failing to produce all 
the Butter, of the very best quality, a given amount of Cream 
is capable of, leaving the buttermilk thin and blue. 

2d.—A perfect Butter Worker and Salter, doing the werk 
more easily and thoroughly than it can be done in the ordi- 
nary way. 

3d.—A Churn quickly cleaned and very easily operated; 
a child can work it. 

No.2 holds 8 gallons, churns 5 gallons... 
No. 3 holds 10 gallons, churns 7 gallons 
No.4 holds 13 gallons, churns 10 gallon 

JULIEN CHURN CO. 
WM. C. CHAMBERLAIN, Gen’l Ag’t, 
DUBUQUE, IOWA. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS. 

Griffing & Co., Courtlandt-st., New York; Cupples & Mars- 
ton, St. Louis ; Cupples, Marston & Peck, Chicago; J. Knox, 
Pittsburgh; Baker & Hamilton, San Francisco, Cal. 

Butter Makers’ Manual sent free on the receipt of a post- 
age stamp. 





The Universal 


IRON HAND! 


A convenient and efficient labor-saving implement. 

Most persons have at some time felt the need of an instru. 
ment that could be operated as a hand, at a distance. The 
Universal Iron Hand will seize by the leg and hold any hog, 
sheep or calf, fish out anything that has fallen into a well or 
cistern, take turkeys or chickens out of a tree, or from the 
roost, pick fruit, seize and hold a horse by the bit, or a bull 
by the nostrils. It isa Hand working at a distance, and one 
that neither biting, scratching, or striking will injure. Re- 
tail price only one dollar. Sent anywhere by express on 
receipt of the price. Dealers sell them rapidly everywhere, 

Also forsale Doty’s Clothes Washer, Universal 
Wringer, Punching and Shearing Machinery, 
Tire Upsetters, Bag and Store Trucks, Corn 
Shellers, Bag Holders. Send for our free illustrated 
circular, DOTY MANUFACTURING CO., 

Janesville, Wis. 


MENEELY’S BELLS. 


(Established in 1826.) 
Bells for Churches, Academies, Fac- 
tories, etc., of which more have been 
made at this establishment than at all 
the other founderies in the country 
combined. Materials used, pure cop- 
per and tin. All Bells warranted. 
An Illustrated Catalogue sent_ free 
upon application to E, A. & %. 
MENEELY, West Troy, N. Y. 


P.&L, MANY & MARSHALL, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


BUILDERY’ HARDWARE. 


Special attention given to orders from Architects, Owners, 
and Builders, 
No. 48 Warren Street, New York. 
AGENCY OF 


THE TRENTON LOCK COMPANY. 


INGERSOLL’S COTTON AND 


WOOL PRESSES, 
INGERSOLL’S HAY AND STRAW PRESSES. 
INGERSOLL'S RAG AND PAPER PRESSES. 














INGERSOLE’S HIDE AND HAIR PRESSES. 
BOTH HAND AND HORSE-POWER PRESSES, 


for baling all kinds of material, on hand and made to order. 
Also, a practical machine for sawing down timber. Price 
$25. For price-list and full information, call on or address 
the manufacturers, INGERSOLL & DOUGHERTY, Green- 
point, (Brooklyn), N. Y. 





Self=Acting Carriage Gate. 


Opens and closes by action of the wheel withont stopping 
horse or getting out of carriage. Agents wanted for every 
State or County in the U. S. Office, 225 Superior-st., Box 2156 
Cleveland, Ohio, M. G, Brown, Gen’l Agent Am, Gate C9, 
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THE AD MERICAN 


AGRICULTURAL ANNUAL 


Kor 1869. 





A YEAR-BOOK 


WANTED BY EVERYBODY. 


This volume contains a variety of information of inter- 
est and importance to farmers, concluding with a Farm- 
a’s Directory in which a list is given of the principal 
dealers in implements, fertilizers, seeds, horses, cattle, 
sheep, swine, and poultry. 

The following are some of the valuable waitin con- 
\ributed : 

Recent Progress in Agricultural Science, 
BY PROF. 8. W. JOHNSON. 
‘A Few Words on Pigs, 
By JOSEPH HARRIS. 
Productsand Uses; Roofing etc., 
BY H. W. JOHNS. 
Veterinary Matters, 
BY DR. JOHN BUSTEED. 
Diseases of the Cattle of the United States, 
BY PROF. JOHN GAMGEE, OF LONDON, 
Trout Culture, 
BY WILLIAM CLIFT. 


Gas Tar; 


The yolume is 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED, 
and in its general features is like the Agricultural 
Annuals for 1867 and 1868, which may be had of the pub- 
fishers. Sent post-paid. Price, fancy paper covers, 50 
cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New-York. 


THE AMERICAN’ 


HORTICULTURAL ANNUAL 


For 1869. 





A YEAR-BOOK 


EVERY HOME. 


FOR 


The third number of this beautiful serial is now ready. 
It contains a popular record of horticultural progress 
during the past year, Among the contributors will be 
found the names of 


WARDER, HENDERSON, 
BARRY, HOOPES, 
ELLIOTT, SUCH, 
FULLER, PARSONS, 
BRILL, GREGORY, 


and others identified with American horticulture. 
It contains a number of 


BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


In addition to articles contributed there is much edito- 
rial matter, Tables, Lists of Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and 
Florists, the Books of the year, etc. Sent post-paid. 
Price, fancy paper covers, 50 cts.; cloth, %5 cts. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 





245 Broadway, New York. 





NEW BOOK FOR HUNTERS. 


THE 


HUNTER AND TRAPPER, 


BY 


HALSEY THRASHER, 


AN EXPERIENCED HUNTER, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


This little book will be read with interest by all who 
would find instruction and entertainment in the narrative 
of an old hunter’s experience. The following, from the 
author’s Preface, will give an idea of the character and 
design of the work: 


“Tam a blacksmith by trade, but when I was a boy I 
became fond of a gun and a trap, and my first success in 
my shop was to make a steel trap. It was my aim to 
become an expert trapper, and I tried my hand at catch- 
ing foxes. 


‘Many a dollar have I paid to cunning old men to learn 
the art, and I have succeeded pretty well, too; but why 
has not some man of experience written a book explain- 
ing the art of successfully trapping the different kinds of 
fur animals? 1 propose to tell the boys how to do it. 


“T have studied the nature and habits of animals of 
different species, and a plan that was good to capture the 
otter, the mink, and the beaver, forty years ago, is just 
as good nowas then. The nature of animals doesn’t 
change like the nature of men; 
while they have remained the same. 
turing them when I was a boy, and the way used now, 
may be put together, and succeed better than either one 


we have grown wiser, 


The mode of cap- 


alone. 

** Men are traveling through the country selling recipes 
at a high price to teach how to dressskins. 1 propose in 
this work to teach all these things, so that a man may 
have them in a neat little volume for reference at any 
time. Ishall also treat upon angling for the trout, the 
bass, and the pickerel, which I think I understand. I 
hope to make it all so plain that even the inexperienced 
will, in some measure, succeed.” 


CONTENTS. 
CHAPTER I.—Deer Hunting. 
CHAPTER II.—How to Catch the Fox. 
CHAPTER III.—How to Hunt and Catch the Beaver. 
CHAPTER IV.—How to Catch the Otter. 
CHAPTER V.—How to Catch the Mink. 
CHAPTER VI.—How to Hunt and Catch the Muskrat. 
CHAPTER VII.—How to Catch the Marten. 
CHAPTER VIII.—Ilow to Catch the Fisher. 
CHAPTER IX.—How to Catch the Raccoon. 
CHAPTER X.—How to Hunt and Trap the Bear. 
CHAPTER XI.—How to Hunt and Trap the Wolf. 
CHAPTER XII.—How to Trap the Pocket Gopher. 
CHAPTER XIII.—Fishing for Trout, Pickerel, and Bass. 
CHAPTER XIV.—How to Hunt the Honey Bee. 
CHAPTER XV.—Hints About Shot-Guns and Rifles. 
CHAPTER XVI.—Traps. 
CHAPTER XVII.—Dressing and Tanning Skins and 

Furs. 

SENT POST-PAID....... do bavinkcotebiies cock SMCs ne 


ORANGE JUDD & CO,, 
245 Broadway, New York. 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS and OTHERS. 


[Published and for sale b st Judd & Co., 245 Broad- 
way, New York, Any of these books will be forwarded by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of price.] 


Allen's (L. F.) Rural Architecture, , $150 















Allen’s (It. L.) American Farm Book..." 

Allen's (R, L.) Diseases of Domestic Animals. i 00 
Am. Agricultural Annual, 1867 & 1868, each, pa.,50e. “ow TB 
Am. Horticultural Annual +1867 & 1808,each, pa.,50e ‘elo. 75 


American Bird era oe oh Ah 
American Pomology, by 
American Hose Cuiturist 
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300k of Eeeeetaae (J. Hoopes)......... 
Boussingault’s Rural Economy. eenees 
Breck’s New Book of Flowers....... 
Buist’s Flower Garden Directory... 
Buist's Family Kitchen Gardener..., 
Chorlton’s Grape-Grower's Guide.. 
Cobbett’s American Gardener 
Cole’s (S. W.) American Fr uit Book: 
Cole’s Veterinarian............0..0., 
Cotton Culture, (Lyman)........... 
Cotton Planter’s Manual (T: urner).. 
Country Life, by R. M. Copelan ‘ 
Dadd’s (Geo. H.) Modern Horse ‘Doctor. 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor..... 
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Dana’s Muck Manual..........ccecceseesesee 
Darwin’s Variation of Animals and Plants.. 
Dog and Gun (Hooper's)............ paper, 30c... 
Downing" s Landscape Garden issn ieencsedseptigies 6 
Draining for Profit and Health, by G. E. Waring. o.. 1 
Eastwood on Cranberry . vis 
Elliott’s Western Fruit Grower's Guide,......., 1 50 
Field's (Thomas W.) Pear Culture..,......-.... 1 
Wak GUpeenes oles cahconkstesdecahgccess ence od pteese 50 
French’s Farm Drainage ........ Stecescee oceus 150 
Fuller's Grape Culturist..... ......0-0. esqabeasntan 150 
Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist.... ........0..0e008 1 50 
Fuller’s Strawberry Culturist...............ee.e0. es 20 
Gardening for Profit, by Peter Henderson..... ........ 1 50 
Gardening for the South h, by the late Wm. N. White.. 2 00 
Gregory 6 ROUMBROS, 0.0 coe0sssccquveds bepenke .«..paper.. 30 
Guenon Of MUCK COWS, 0.2.5. .<cqeeoscvendscsnchownsana vi 
Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation, clo.,$4.00: extra 6 00 
Herbert's Hints to HorsekeeperSs..............esececeees 1 
HOD CubbORs. vis danas cough oscdsindscddebbnicn tenn 40 
How Crops Grow, by Prof. 8, W. Johnson..22220272222 . 200 
Hunter and Trapper.. npeeaivcies detente dine t ee 
Johnston’s Agric ultural Chemistry........... 77 
Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural Chemist - 189 
Leuchar’s Howto Build aap 1 50 
Miles on the Horse's Foot........ v5 
Mohr on the Grape Vine . 1 00 
My Vineyard at Lakeview.. 1 2 
Norton’s Scientific Agricultur vy 
Onion CUNO re: 6.00) <civetcssrssctscnedbess a 20 
Our Farm of Four Acres............ -paper, “300. Veloth:: 60 
Pardee on Strawberry € _— SE rene ee vi) 
Peat and Its Uses, by Prof. 8. W. Johnson............... 1 25 
Pedder’s Land Measurer,..........0+-ceeee--00 sodoued ° £0 
Percherohh, FROGS. 5 65.005 sass: ves sockenchteamuetienen 1 00 
Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee keeping... .......0.ceeeeeesees 150 
Randall's Shews HUSPANALY, vi... nesnederhovesss acvatsc 150 
tandall’s Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry sihecappaananteaiaane 1 00 
Riche urdson on the Dog... .. paper 30 cents......cloth 60 
Rivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden.................+ PES 1 00 
Rural Annual (Harris) 8 Nos., ei rh Ca Each 1 50 
Saunders’ Domestic Poultry... . me per, 40 ¢, — vy 
Schenck’s Gardener’s Text BOOK... .+.....-0.s0+0.0 +000 ° 3 
Skilifal HOwsewWHe _ .. cccecccaces secves vb 
Stewart’s (John) Stable BOOK.... J.-ccceseeseeees 1 
Thompson's Food of Animals....... 1 
Tim Bunker Papers...... oeenen oe 1 
‘Tobacco Culture ..... 
Warder’s Hedges and Ev er ereens. 1 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse 1 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle 1 
Youatt on the Hog........ eee 1 
VOuhlE ON BHCCD sacs .csksse.: \ciccscccas daueecesagaaee 1 
O. J. & Co. keepin Stock the following Book 
Art of Baw Fillg::. QHONY)...<:.c.s,acassanes eeecee 
Bement's Poulterer's Companion.......) ses sesseee-- - 2 
Bridgeman’s Young Gar mn 3 Assistant...-.-.scecoeee 2 
Burr's Vegetables ot Ame aay. © 


Carpenter's and Joiner’s ‘Wand Book. (Holly). 
Crack Bhot,. (BAPDGL). .). ccccecsiecceceocesuce oe 
Carpenter and Joiner, (R. Riddell). . . 
Dead Shot; or Spor tsman’s Complete Guide: 
Downing's Cottage Residences. a. 2ebaws 
Downing’s Fruits and F vee ‘Trees of America. 
Downing’s Rural Essays..........20.2+-000e 
Du Breuil’s py as nitare (Dr ‘Warde 
Farm Talk, (Brackett). 

Flint (Charles L.) on Grasses. . 
Flint’s Mileh Cows and Dairy ¥ pming 
Frank Forester’s Field foe ts, 8vo., 2 vols. 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing, nt 100 eng d 
Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen, 8vo.. 
Fuller's Forest Tree Culturist, 

























Gray" *s Manual of Botany and Lessons in one Voi....... 
Hatfield’s American House Carpenter................0++ 
Husmann’s Grapes & Wine.......... ..++ 
Jaques’ Manual of the House.......... 
SCUNDINES ON CALMS. ....crcvsesceesscoovetscwegnesss sevsecwe 
Jennings on Sheep, Swine, and Poultry.............+«+ 
Jennings on the Horse and his Diseases............. 
Langstroth et rer wceee 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse DOMES. coe eke ae 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Management. . e oe 
Mayhew’s Practical Book-Keeping for F: armers,....... 
Blanks tor do, do, ws eo 
McMahon's American Gardener. . wvereh bose 
Morrell’s American os . 
Parkman’s Book of Roses. . 
Parsons on the Rose 
Quiney. a Josiah) on Soiling “Cattl 
Trand’ BS BOIS: oo. ck, nck is ks 6 deve eine 
Rand’s i ees tor a and Garde 
Rand’ 's Garden Flow 
Rural Church “Architectare, Fol 
Rural Studies Soiibes Ste cqnudeassohanenamnsadaged anesenes 
Scribner’s Teeady Reckoner and Log Book....... 
Silloway’ s Modern New 9 ges Seki ceenes ves (tnt 
Strong’s Grape bag WE hoo sa dene 
Ten Acres Enough 
The Dog; By Dinks, Mayhew, and Hutchinson... 
Vaux’s Villas and Cottages. 
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Waring’s Elements of Agricuiture... Saveddndnbee 
Watson's American Home Garden, ...,.......-. 
Wheeler’s Rural Homes............--00.-eseeees 
Wheeler's Loe tor the People,.........-+ AES 
Woodward's —— and Farm Houses..... 
Woodward's Subu an and Country Houses. 
Woodward . eee a “ase 
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DRAININ G i OR PROFIT Mi. VERNON IRON WORKS, New and Rare Vegetables, 
(Established 1833,) Having been the original introducer of the Tubbard Squ 

Manufacture HEAVY STATIONARY ENGINES, from 10 | Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage,and many other new Aiineg 


DRAINING FO OR HEALTH. 


4 By GEO. E. WARING, Jr., 
Engineer of the Drainage of Central Park, New York. 


CONTENTS 

LanD To BE Dratrep; How Drarxs Act; How To 
Make Drains; How To Take CaRE oF DRaIns; 
Wat Drarmine Costs; WiitlIr Par? How to Make 
Tries ; Rectarmine Sart MarsHes; House anp Town 
DRAINAGE. - 

EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 

He (the author) describes the action of draining upon 
the soil, the construction of single drains and systems of 


drains, the cost and the profit of thorough drainage, the | 


making. of t&es, and the reclaiming of salt marshes, 
treats sensibly of malarial discascs, and closes with a 
chapter which should be widely read, on house drainage 
and town sewerage in their relations to the public health. 
(Portland (Me.) Press. 


Nowhere does this book merit a wider circulation than 
in the West. Every year adds to the thousands of dollars 
lost to this State from want of proper surface drainage, 
to say nothing of the added gain to result from a com- 
plete system of under-drainage. This book will prove 
an aid to any farmer who'may consult it. 

[ Chicago (lil.) Republican. 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE. 
A BOOK FOR YOUNG FARMERS, 


By GEO. E. WARING, Jr 


Formerly Agricultural Engineer of the Central Park, in 
New York 


CAREPULLY REVISED. 


CONTENTS. 

Tar Prant; THE Som.; MANUREs: MECHANICAL CUL- 
TIVATION ; ANALYSIS. 

The foregoing subjects are all discussed in plain and 
simple language, that-any farmer's boy may understand. 
The book is written by a successful practical farmer, and 
is full of information, good advice, and sound doctrine. 

HORACE GREELEY says of it: “Though dealing 
with facts unfamiliar to many, there is no obscure sen- 
tence, and scarcely a hard word in the book ; its 254 fair, 
open pages may be read in the course of two evenings 
and thoroughly studied in the leisure hours of a week ; 
and we pity the man or boy, however old or young, who 
can find it dali reading. Hardly any one is so wise that 
he will not learn something of value from its perusal ; no 
one is so ignorant or undeveloped that he cannot generally 
understand it; and no farmer or farmer’s son can study it 
thoughtfully without being a better and more successful 
cultivator than before.”’ 

SENT POST-PAID, - - - «= 


EARTH 


PRICE, $1.00 


CLOSETS: 


How to Make them and how to Use them. 
By GEO. E. WARING, Jr. 


lt is sufficiently understood, by all who have given the 
least thought to the subject, that the wasteof the most 
vital elements of the soil’s fertility, through our present 
practice of treating human excrement asa thing that is 
to be hurried into the sea, or buried in underground 
vaults, or in some other way put out of sight and out of 
reach, is full of danger to our future prosperity. Sup- 
ported as the arguments in this little work are by the 
most imperative agricultural and sanitary considerations, 
itis believed that they will commend themselves to the 
approval of all, in both town and country, who have the 
well-being of socicty at heart. 
SENT POST-PAID....PAPER COVERS. PRICE @icts. 


Address ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. — 


Hall’s Journal of Health for 1869, 


January the ist the undersigned will begin the publication 
of a new series of this popular journal, in a much improved 
style, at one dollar and fifty cents a year. It will also besent 
one vear pod $1, mB either of the following. viz. : Harper's 

Weeki ly. nt. tlantic, Blackwood or .Galazy, 
thns sae A whole year "of one of the widest-known jour- 
nails of the day, for ABSOLUTELY NOTHING. Address 

J. §. REDFIELD, 140 Fulton-st., New York. 


ALBUMS. | 


RICHLY GILT, Ly ® 20 ‘full-size pictures, only 25 cts. 
rely np Patent pending.) 


Seat free by. GH WOWLEST ES CS5, springneta, Mase 
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to 1,000 horse-power. 

PORTABLE ENGINES and CIRCULAR SAW MILLS, so 
complete that they are put in operation in three days’ time. 

HEAVY CIRCULAR SAW MILLS, especially adapted to 
a large lumbering business, 

FLOURING MILLS and MACHINERY COMPLETE with 
MILL-STONES, BOLTING-CLOTHS, SMUT-MACHINES, 
SEPARATORS, BRAN-DUSTERS, FLOUR-PACKERS, 
PELTING, and every description of mill-furnishing goods. 

EXPERIENCED MILLWRIGHTS furnished to erect, and 
entire satisfaction guaranteed, 

For estimates and circulars, ¢ 

C. 


adc dress 
J. COOPER & CO., 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 





EHiand-Lever Power 
FOR ECONOMIZING POWER 
IN DRIVING LIGHT MACHINERY. 


This new motive power is worthy the attention of 
and a circular will be sent upon application. 
Send stamp for postage. 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
P. O. Box 376, 


189 & 191 Watersst. NEW YORK. 





VICTOR TREAD POWER 


Is an improv ement in the right direction. It is light, dura- 
ble, and will run all kinds of machinery with the ean pow 
er and elevation, Also, Power Cutting Boxes, Corn Shellers, 
Wood Saws, ete. BLYMYER, DAY & CO., 

Send for Circular. Mansfield, O. 

62» 


25 KNITTING MACHINE. 


“WANT TED !—Buvers and Sellers for the BICKFORD 
FAMILY KNITYVER, the most reliable invention for 
the household ever made. It knits 20,000 stitches minute, 
runs back and forward. and sets up its own work, Parties 
are muking from $3 to $5 per day at their homes. Our ne ~ 
Book of Instructions is pl: ain and explicit. BICKFOR 
KNITTING MACHINE CO., 52 Bromfield St., Boston, Me = 


NEW, CHEAP AND VERY USEFUL! 
OU RNEW STYLE PATENT CALE « 
endar for 1869 is now ready, and will be sent_post- 
paid, to any address. on receipt of rg cents. Every 
Counting- —— and Office should have o 
SAMUEL BOWLES & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Improved Foot Lathes, 


With Slide, Rest, and Fittings. 
ble, cheap and portable. Just the thing for 

the Artisan or Amateur Turner. 
Send for ag dag HY e circula 
8. K, BALD WIN, 














"Laconia, N. HH. 





WANTED.—Acents to sell the Lightning Trap.—Won- 
dertul Invention! Kills iats, squirrels, , Gophers, &c., throws 
them away, and sets itself. ddress 

LIGHTNING TRAP CO., 95 Mercer St., New York. 





SWIFT’S PATENT FARM MILL. 
Efficient, low- prtees ane goradie. Send for Circular 
NE BROT! —— Washington, N-Y 
Ne w York 


Land Wanted in South-west Missouri. 


Will buy for Cash, or trade Nursery — Prefer land 
Within 100 mile s of south-west corner of Sta 
3 — WAMPLER, Trotwood, Ohio. 
ean a! 


rm for Sale. 
A splendid farm of 


560 acres minened within 3 miles of 
Greenville, the county seat_of Bond C . Greenville is 
47 miles trom St. Lonis, on the St. Louis, ‘Vandalia, and Terre 
Haute R. R., which is finished up to this place. ‘The farm is 
well improved, and the land of very good quality; there are 
on the place about 500 fruit trees, mostly young, beginning 
to bear. It is particularly well adapted for stock raising, 
ag there is a creek running throngh the middle of it, where 
the water is 6 fect deep all the year round. Will sell part or 
the whole of it. For price and further particulars, 

Address GUSTAVE GROSS, 
Greenville, Bond Co., Ill. 


Warehouse 261 Pe: = 1-st., 














NOR SALE.—A rare opportunity is offered to 

those wishing a Florist Business, 3 Green-houses, well 

stocked. For particulars addres H. FRY, New Brighton, 
Richmond Co.,, Staten Island, N. Y, 








Fottler’s Improved Brunswick. 


There is no hard-heading Drnumhead Cabbage as early as 
Fottler’s. none more reliable for heading. or that heads up 
with greater uniformity, In size it is the very largest, the 
Marblehead Mammoth’ only excepted. Seed of my own 
raising from Mr, Fottler’s stock, per package, 25 cts.; per 
02% $1.00. My garden seed Catalogue, containing besides 
standard varieties, many new and rare — sent gratis to 


all. All seed insured to reach the purchas 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
V TOLF CREEK NURSERY.—60,000 Cherry, 
(50,000 E. Mav), 20,000 Peach, Apple and Pear, Stand- 
ard and Swart, 400,000 Apple Stocks, extra Pear and Quince 
Stocks. A variety of Trees and Plants, Our E. May Cherry 


is (we think) the finest in the world. .Comeand see, or get 
Catalogue free. JOHN WAMPLER. Trotwood, Ohio. 


M: a7 rbiche ad, Mass. 








| sale, 


f all, } 





j 23 3,000 one-year old, 


Elegant, dura- | 


——_—_——— | 


| the most approved nicthods, recipes 
with plain instructions for beginners, 


I still continne to make the raising of the seed of new an 
rare vegetables a speci: a in addition to the standard. Kinds 
Catalogues gratis to ail 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marble shead, mle 





The Ives, or Great American Grape, 


Its roots and slips for sale by FINCH & NORCROgg 
Plainville, Hamilton County, Ohio. The Great Longworth 
Premium “ For the best Wine Grape for our whole Country * 
was awarded to this Grape, and to our Mr, Finch, by a Com 


mittee from remote States, at the Great Horticultural Fas, 
in Cincinnati, 1868, Mr. F inch made the first wine from it: 
and froma life. Tong vine-crower, was entitled to the prize: 
The 27 years this vine has been bear ing, withont mildew. Tot, 
or failure of a heavy yield, proved its great value, 

Those wishing the Genuine vines, propagated in Open alr, 
will do well to forward us their orders. 

Other vines‘and Small Fruit for sale. 


1,060,000 of Cheice Grape Vines 
of all leading varieties, 3,000,000 of Grape Vine Cuttings, 
and a great supply of Currants, Gooseberry, Raspberry, 
and Strawberry plants, cheaper than anywhere else, for 
Send for Price List and Essays, with stamp. 

DR. H. SCHRODER, 
aan, Tilinols, 





ASPBERRIES AND BLACKBERRIES. —Lamph 

quantities. Best quality and varieties for field culture. 

Wild Goose Plums. Other fruit and ornamental trees, 
Send stamp for Catalogues and Club-rates, 

WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N, J, 

EOUN 8. COLLINS, of Moorestown, N. J., hag 

175 acres planted in Berries; has a good stock of plants 

of his own raising. All who have not should send now for 


his List of low prices, and get some of the plants next 
spring. 











3,000 Ives Seedling grape roots, 2-year old. 

all raised fr om Cuttings of from 4 to# 
buds of strong growth, an 

40.600 Cuttings No. 1, all of which I will sell low. Address 

GOTTLIEB MYERS, care ot Mr. Wm. Baker, , 165 Sycamore 


Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Potatoes for Spring Delivery, 


=. wm now contract to deliver in_the spring. Early Rose, 
Early Goodrich, Philbrick’s Early White, Shaker’s Faney, 


} C ‘olebrook’s Seedling, Gleason, Orono, and Rarison notatoes, 


by the Ib. peck, bushel, or barrel, All but one of the ahoye 


j varieties are of my ow 4 alsing, and are warranted true, 
| Circulars “ 


ee 8 ort 
KS J. i GRE iGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 


GREAT NAOMI RASPBERRY a pecialty. 


ddress, with stamp, 
East Ciavtiana. ‘Otto, 


ASK YOUR GROCER 


FOR 


TIEMAN’S LAUNDRY BLUE. 
Jersey Herd Book, 


is published 





He 








The second volume of the Jersey _ d Book 
and ready for achat. Price $2.0 
JOHN B ROOKS, 


HE IMPROVED OHIO CHESTER 
4 . HOGS produce the greatest xmount of 
Pork, for food consumed, of any known breed, 
Send st: amp for its description, anda great variet 
<- horor eght by > and Jinpor ted Animale 
Fk nb Fow ls, 3. SILVER, Salem, Obto, 
See statement of Hon. John o nforth, on pago 463, of 
December Agriculturist. 


: How to Train Animals. 


Including ordinary Cireus tricks and 
other feats still more a in No, 
of HANEY’S JOURNAL, E5OUsquare inches 
of reading, illustrations, &c. ,only 5 cts, of 
any dealer. By mail to places where no 
dealer is, 50 cts. a year; ; Specimens 7 cts 
none free. Exposures ot ae yt an 
swindles every month. JESSE HANEY 
eas & CO,, 119 Nassau St., New York, 


Princeton, Mass. 

















JEWELLERS’ MANUAL, 
ud secrets 0 
25 cts. 

guide to the various 
&c., 50 Cte. 


WATCHMAKERS AND 


iving all 
fine trade, 





PAINTERS’ MANUAL, & pri ietical 
branches of plain and ornamental w ork, &c¢., 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS 


TO SUBSCRIBERS! 

Let those who want a first-class LADY’S MAGAZINE and 
a first-class wae PAPER, send at once tor a eanplt 
copy of E LADY’S FRIEND, and 

THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
Sample copter 


and see the unequaled inducements offere d. 
of both are sent ora Addre ce 
YIEACON. «& PETERSON, 
No. 319 W Sinaiet St., Philade!phia. Pa. 


| & Good. BOOKS FOR ALL.”—Embracing 
Works on Henlth, Short-Hand, Education, Self 
Culture, Mechanism, Moral Training, Physiognomy, Natural 
Sciences, ete. Please send two stamps oe « Hiustrated 
Catalogue” of excellent works. Addresi 
Ss. Rk. WELLS, No. 989 Broadway, New York. 











eautiful Lace Initialed Paper with Envelopes to 
match, in Shndoome Box, only $1, BUY ONE. Address 
. C, WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, New York, 





HONEY LOCUST SEED from Honey Loeust 
Farm, Long Island, $1.00 per pound, post aid. 
Address R. CRISWELL! Brooklyn! LL 





GrEsT TRACT FOR FARMERS. —‘* INSECT 


EXTINGUISHER,” 12 cents, 
JOSEPH TRE Aor Vineland, N. 4, 
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NASBY'S PAPER, 


THE TOLEDO BLADE. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR (869. 


QREAT ENLARGEMENT! 
: GREAT IMPROVEMENT!! 


To the People of the United States: 


he p rietors of the TOLEDO BLADE, encouraged by the 
ana ttelea success which has attended their 
establish 2 . 

First-Class National Newspaper, 

ce that they have just, enlarged the BLADE toa 
araammot th Sheet, of Eight Pages, containing 
fry-six broad columns. i 
Athy ai Otro is «“ ExceLsror,” and we shall spare no effort 
to furnish our readers the 
world. 


THE NASBY LETTERS. 


The rich, racy, rollicking humor of the Letters of “Rev. | 


Perrotzum V. NasBy, P. M., which, ts Postmaster,”—their 

uaint irony, | ‘ hg 
Freee are of the heresies of political demagogues OF 
ALL PARTIES, 
gnanswerxhle arguments, have rendered them the most pop- 
ular political literature ever published, in this or any other 
country. These Letters are written expressly for the BLaDE, 
and will be continued regularly in its columns, 


NEW FEATURES!! 
GREAT ATTRACTIONS ! 


For the year 1969 we have already engaged a large num- 
ber ofnew attractions, which cannot fail to render the BLADE 
even more popular with ail classes of readers than ever be- 
fore. Among these is an original story, by the brilliant and 
popular anuthoress, Miss OLIVE LOGAN, entitled, 


“NO WEDDING RING.” 


This isa story of thrilling interest and high moral tone, 
entrancing the reader's attention from the first chapter and 
holding it unabated to the end, J 

We shall also shortly commence the publication of 


A NEW STORY BY NASBY! 


ENTITLED 


The White Slave’s Story ! 


Competent crities pronounce this one of the best stories 
that has ever appeared in the periodical press of the country. 

We intend to continue during the year the publication of 
original stories from the pens of the best writers, and will 
aiso have regnlar contributions on topics of general interest 
from writers of national reputation ; and in addition to these 
rare attractions, we shall keep up faithfully 


A PERFECT NEWS DEPARTMENT, 


giving, in 2 condensed and readable form, the latest news 
by telegraph and mail, from all parts of the world. 


A COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT, 





efforts to 


best and cheapest paper in the | 


seen sarcasm, and cutting satire,—their mereci- | 


and, Withal, their profound philosophy and ; 


| 
| 
A Morning with Gambiers. 
} 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
j 





embracing the latest telegraphic market reports, anda week- | 


ly review, perfectly reliable, andinvaluable to every farmer 
and business man. We shall also have regularly 


A RELICIOUS DEPARTMENT, 

A CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT, 
AN AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT, 
POETRY, Wit, HUMOR, TALES, 

SKETCHES, &ec., &c., Ke. 


In short, it is our constant aim to make the ToLEpO BLADE 
A Perfect Family Newspaper. 


SUBSCRIPTION. 


$2.00 


RATES OF 


Single Copies, per year, - ~ > 
And at same rate for shorter time, 

Clubs of Five, = 2 = = 

Clubs of Ten and over, = s 


$1.75, cagh 
$1.50-cath 


PAY! PAY!! PAY!!! PAY!!!! 


We propose to pay liberally IN CASH every person who 
will assist us in extending the circulation of the BLaDE, 
Post masters, Clergymen, Students, Teachers, and all others 
having leisure time are invited to send for our circular to 
agents. 

The names for a club need not all be sent_in at_one time, 
and the papers need not all be sent to one Post-office. 


SPECIMEN COPIES 


Will be sent freeto any address. Send for a copy, and at 
the same time give us the address of a dozen or so of your 
friends to whom we will send copies free and postage paid. 


TRY THE BLADE A YEAR, 


and we are sure you will never consent to do without it. 
Address 


MILLER, LOCKE & C@., 








Toledo, Ohio. 


EE 


| TWELVE SHORT, TRUE STORIES, BY TWELVE 
DISTINGUISHED CLERGY MEN, 


We are now publishing in the NEW YORK LEDGER, a 
series of Twelve Short, True Stories, by Twelve of the most 
distinguished Clergymen of the United States, all written 
expressly for the Ledger. ‘The first is entitled— 

The End of a Life of Fashion. 
By Rev. STEPHEN H. Tyna, D. D. 
| The Second: 
| Forbidding the Banns. 
| By Rev. Francis Vinton, D. D. 
; The Third: 
A Life Saved and a Life Won. 
Py Rev. Howarp Crossy, D. D. 
The Fourth: 


By Rev. Joan McCuintock. D. D. 
The Fifth: 
The Bashfal Bridegroom. 
By Rev. Toomas ArmiraGeE D. D. 
The Sixth: 
Good Scciety. 
By Rev. Epwarp EVERETT HALE. 
The Seventh: 
The Rose Window. 
By Rev. Samvet OsGoop, D. D. 
The Eighth; 
Incidents of My Pastorate. 
By Rev. Toos. H. SKINNER, D. D. 
The Ninth: 
A Common Story. 
By J, WiLttams, D.D., LL. D., Bishop oF CoNNECTICUT. 
The Tenth; 
The Two Marriages. 
By Kzv. LEonarRD Bacon, D. D. 
The Eleventh: 
A Storm at Sea. 
Sy BrsHor SIMPSON, OF THE METHODIST EPIscopaL CAUROH. 
The Twelfth: 
Covering the Tracks. 
By THos. M.CLaRKE, D. D. LL.D., BrsHop oF RnopeE Isuanp. 

It isour aim not only to make the Ledger instructive and 
entertaining, but to make such a paper that our subscribers 
will say that the sum paid for it is the most satisfactory ex- 
penditure of the year. 

Rev. Dr. TYN@ is now engaged upon an Original Story, 
for the new year, whicii will be continued through twelve 
numbers of the Ledger. 

Henry WarD BEECHER, JOHN G. SAXE, FANNY FERN, and 
ahost of other popular authors, write for no paper but the 
ie, F 
The Ledger is tor sale at all the bookstores and news de- 
pots, at six cents a copy, and mailed to subscribers at three 
dollars a year. Address, 

ROBERT BONNER, Publisher, 
Corner of William and Spruce sts., New York. 


NEW YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


PRICE REDUCED. 
THE LARGEST AND CHEAPEST, 
THE GREAT FARMERS’ PAPER! 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE FOR 
The Great Family Newspaper. 
IT IS CHEAP BECAUSE ITS CIRCULATION IS LARGER THAN 
THAT OF ANY OTHER NEWSPAPER. 

NOW IS THE TIME TO FORM CLUBS. 








The New York Weekly Tribune. 


It contains all the important Editorials published in the 
Daily Tribune, except those of merely local interest; also 
Literary and Scientilic Intelligence ; Reviews of New Books; 
the letters from our large corps of Correspondents; the lat- 
est news by Telegraph from all parts of the world; asum- 
mary of all important intelligence ; a Synopsis of Congress 
and State Legislature when in session; the Foreign News by 
steamer; Reports of the Farmers’ Club of the American In- 
stitute; Talks about Fruit and Horticultural and Agricul- 
tural information essential to country residents; Stock, Fi- 
nancial, Cattle, Dry Goods, and General Market Reports; 
makingit altogether the most valuable, interesting, and in- 
structive WEEKLY NEWSPAPER published in the world, 

TERMS.—Mail Subscribers, $2 perannum; 5 copies, $9; 11 
copies, $15; 21 copies, to one address, $25; 21 copies, to names 
of subscribers, $27; 50 copies, to one address, $50; 59 copies, 
to names of subscribers, $55. 

Terms, cash in advance. 

Address, THe TRIBUNE, New York. 


GENTS WANTED.—THE NATIONAL 
FREEMASON, now in its seventh year, is the best 
Masonic paper published, and commends itself to the fra- 
ternity at large, by its total freedom from partisan and sec- 
tional prejudice, TErMs--$2.00. per annum. Sixteen 
pages monthly. The cheapest paper of its kind in the world. 
ADVERTISING Rates: Inside, per Agate line, 59 cts, Out- 
side, per Agate line, 60.cts. CLuBS:—3 copies, 5.00 5 6 
Copies, $10,003 10 Copies, $17.003 30 Copies, $30.00. 
Large List of Premiums. 
Send_for sample number, 15 cents. 
fice, 658 BROADWAY. 
Post-office Box, 5903. 


GENTS WANTED TO SELL THE 

GREATEST HORSE BOOK EVER PUBLISHED. 
HIRAM WOODRUFF on the TROTTING 

HORSE OF AMERICA! 
How To TRAIN AND DRIve Ht. 
With Reminiscences of the Trotting Turf. A handsome 12 
mo., with a splendid steel-plate portrait of Hiram Woodruff. 
Price, extra Cloth, $2.25. The New_York Tribune says: 
“ This is a Masterly Treatise by the Master of his Profes- 
sion-—the ripened product of forty years’ experience in 
Handling, Training, Riding, and Driving the Trotting Horse, 
There is no hook Hike it inany language on the subject of 
which it treats.” Bonner says in the Ledger, **It is a book 
for which every man who owns & horse ought to subscribe. 
The Serie pe —— it oo is tte a mgs its 
cost.” Single copies sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
LiBeraAL Dtscounts. 'O & COn, 





NEW YORK. 








A 65.00 GREENBACK 
Of full value sent free to any Book Agent. 
AGENTS WANTED FOR 
Matthew Hale Smith’s New Book, 


“Sunshine and Shadow in New York.” 
A WORK COMPLETE WITH ANECDOTES AND INCIDENTS OF 
LIFE IN THE GREAT METRv¢POLIS. 

Being the most complete and graphic presentation of both 
the Brieut and the SHapy SIDE OF NEw YorkK Lirz. N 
hook since the days of “* UNCLE ‘Tom's CaBiN” ever sold so 
rapidly. One Agent sold 80 in one day, another sold and de- 
livered 227 in 15 days, another 304 in 7 days. 

You wish to know how fortunes are made and lost; 

how Shrewd Menareruined ; how * Countrymen”’ are 

swindled; how Ministers and Merchants are Black- 

mailed; how Dance_Halls and Concert Saloons are 
managed; how Gambling Houses and Lotteries are conduct- 
ed; how Stock Companies originate and explode, ete.. read 
this book. It tells you about the mysteries of New York, 
and contains biographical sketches of its noted millionaires, 
merchants, ete. A Large vo Volume, 720 pages, Finely 
Illustrated, ‘The largest commission given. Our 82 page cir- 
cular and a $5.00 Greenback sent free on application. For 
full particulars and terms address the sole Poors 

B. BURR & CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 





MUSIC, 1,000 PEECES. 


For $1.25—The Best Songs, Polkas, Waltzes, Galopa, 
Schottische, Opera, Marches, Quicksteps, Jigs, Reels, 
Quadrilles and Cotillions. 

With calls and figures for dancing written out in full. 
Arranged for the Violin, Flute, Fife, or any treble instrument. 


Omnibus No. 1, contains 700 Pieces Music. 
Omnibus No. 2, contains eces Music. 
Omnibus No. 8, contains1,000 Pieces Music. 


Sent by mail for $1.25 each number, 
FREDERICK BLUME, 1,12 Broadway, New York. 


6 AMERICAN ARTISTS.”—A group of por- 

traits, including Church, Bierstadt, Page, Hunting- 
ton, Gifford, Cropsey, Carpenter, Dailey, and others, in JAN. 
No. pictorial PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. $3 a year, or 30 
cts. aNo. Address S. R. WELLS, Box 780, New York. 


QV ANTED,—AGEN TS,—Ladies or Gen- 
tlemen, everywhere, to sell our popular allegorical 
engraving “FROM SHORE TO SHORE,” and our splendid 
Christmas picture * THz BABE OF BETHLEHEM,” both perfect 
gems, B, B. RUSSELL, Publisher, 
oston, Mass. 


PIANIST’S MA'TENEE contains Nation- 














. ul Airs of 30 countries, Opera Melodies, Sonatas, Songs 
without Words, Four-handed Pieces, Polkas, Redowas, 
Marches, Quicksteps, Easy Pieces Fingered for Beginners, 
100 Fancy and Contra Dances, 50 Waltzes, 26 sets of Quadrilles, 
(including Lancers, Caledonian, Prince Imperial. the Ger- 
man, Grand Duchess, Belle Helene, &c.,) with calls, Over 
300 pieces of popular music, containing the latest composi- 
tions of Strauss, Gungl, Parlow, C. Faust, &c., being a Musi- 
cal Library in itself. Price, boards, morocco backs, $3; 
cloth sides, Turkey morocco backs and corners, $4; same, 
full gilt, $5, A first-class musical present. Sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 5 
ELIAS HOWE, 103 Court-st., Boston, Mass. 


ON. REVERDY JOHNSON, T. S. ARTHUR, 

















Printing House Square, New York, 


His Portraits, Characters, and Biographies, Napoleon 

Jonaparte, Chinese, American Lion, etc., pictorial’ Prren- 

OLOGICAL JOURNAL for Jan. 30 cts., or $3 a year. S. R, 
WELLS, Box 780, New York. 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book, 


. Over 400,000 copies have been sold, andthe demand greater 
lan ever, 

It gives correct measurement for all kinds of Logs, Lum- 
ber, Board, Plank, Wood, &c., and has now become the 
standard book all over the United States and Canada. L 

Ask your bookseller for it, or send 30 cents to my address, 
and I will send a copy post-paid. 

Every Farmer, Lumber, Dealer and Mechanic should have 
a copy. +E . FISHER, Publisher, 

6 Exchange-st., Rochester, N. ¥. 


Agents and Farmers Wanted. 


“THE KING OF STOCK BOOKS,” 
1 200 PAGES—200 ILLUSTRATIONS—all about 
iT 


the history and _ varieties, crossing, breeding, feed- 
ing and management, diseases and their remedies, of the 
horse, cattle, sheep, swine, poultry, etc., etc. In cheapness 
and fullness it has no rival. Every farmer absolutely needs 
it, “PHE NEW MAP WONDER,” and a State map given 
to every subscriber, also to any person who will procurea 
good agent. For a descriptive pamphlet, address GOO. 
SPEED & CO., Chicago, New York, and Memphis. 
is the Cheapest Pa- 


MAPLE LEAVE 
per Published. 


Each number contains SIXTEEN QUARTO PAGES 
nearly as large as the American Agriculturist, and its mat- 
ter is varied and interesting, and peculiarly suited to Rural 
Homes. Every one may find something to suit his or her 
taste in its entertaining columns, which are 2 melange of 
Stories, Poetry, Puzzles, Agricultural and Scientific Arti- 
cles, Useful Recipes, Ornamental Art, etc., etc., and every 
number is finely illustrated, It is issued about the first of 
each month, and is sent regularly to subscribers for 


ONLY TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A YEAR. 
A fine list of Valuable Premiums is offered to those who 
will get up Clubs, Send on your subscription ft once. You 
will not regret it. Address 0. A. ROORBACH. 











102 Nassau-street, New York. 


HE POST-OFFICE DIRECTORY, 2d Edition, 
for 1868-9, just issued by J. DISTURNELL, New York. 
Price $3, muslin; $2.25 paper 





Is corrected to October, 1 
covers, Mailed FREE. 


+ 





[AAGIC Sen Ciaga fon Phe Curious; and 
or Place, Now York. 


Auiusing. Send 25 ¢ fora 
eat cmertrs <a 
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ESTABLISHED 1861. 





THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
THA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR 


TEAS BY THE CARGO 


FROM THE 


BEST TEA DISTRICTS 
of 


CHINA and JAPAN, 


and sell them in quantities to suit customers 


AT CARGO PRICES. 


To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been 
made in the Tea trade, we will. start with the American 
houses, leaving-out of the account entirely the profits of 
_the Chinese factors. 

ist.—The American house in China or Japan makes large 
profits on their sales or shipments—and some of the richest 
retired merchants in the country have made their immense 
fortunes through their houses in China. 

2d.—The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign 
exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

8d.—The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent in 
many cases. 

4th.—On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and the 
Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 1,000 to 
2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

5th.—The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer 
in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th.--The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale 
Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per 
cent. 

ith.—The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at 
a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th.—The Retailer selisit to the Consumer for ALL THE 
PROFIT HE CAN GET. . 

When you have added to these EIGHT profits as many 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages and wastes, and 
add the original cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what 
the consumer has to pay. And now we propose to show why 
we can sell so very much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages and wastes, with 
the exception of a small commission paid for purchasing to 
our correspondents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a 
small profit to ourselves—which, on our large sales, will 
amply pay us. 

By our system of supplying Clubs throughout the country, 
consumers in all_parts of the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same price (with the small additional expense 
of transportation), as though they bought them at our 
warehouses in this city. 

For manner of getting up Clubs, see former advertisement 
in this paper. : 

Parties sending Club-or other orders for less than thirty 
dollars had better send a Post-office draft or money with 
their orders, to save the expense of collections by Express, 
but larger orders we will forward by express, ‘“ to collect 
on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the 
party getting up theClub. Our profits are small, but we will 
be as liberal as we can afford. We send no complimentary 
packages for Clubs less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely upon 
getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from the 
Custom House stores to our Warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfac- 
tion, If they are not. satisfactory, they can be returned at 
our expense within 30 days, and have the money refunded. 

The Com paere selected the following kinds from their 
stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of clubs. 
They are sold at cargo prices, the same as-the Company scll 
them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS: 


OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 # Bb. 
MIXED, (Green and Black), “4 4, Dest-$1-per Tb, 
9ic., $1, $1.10, best 


«9 BOB, - 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 
$1.20 per pound. , 
IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c.,; $1, $1.10, best. $1.25 per pound. 
YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., «9 $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per 


ound. tA : 
UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c.,' $1, $1.10, best _$1.25 per pound. 
GUNPOWDER, (Green), $1:25, best $1.50 per pound. 

Consumers can save from 50c. to ‘$1-per- pound by pur- 
chasing their Teas of this Company. ee: 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 85c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boar ing-house. Keepers, and Families who 
use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article 
by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COF- 

which.we sell at the low price of 30c. per 
Be, 85 ise, ay per Ib GREEN (Cnr te 
29 ’ nroas 
$8c., best 35c. per 1b, 





ound, and 
Gn ound), 
+9 BOC, 


~ 





NOTICE OF THE PRESS. 


From the American Agriculturist. 





Before admitting their advertisement, we learned that a 
large number of our clerks and others had for several months 
been buying their Tea and Coffee from this Company, with- 
out its being known who they were, and that they had been 
highly pleased with their purchases, both as to quality and 
price, and were all recommending their friends to the same 
course. As we have published the advertisement for many 
months, and received no complaints, we conclude “ there is 
no humbug about the establishment.” 


ee 


N. B.—INHABITANTS OF VILLAGES AND 
TOWNS WHERE A LARGE NUM- 
BER RESIDE, BY CLUBBING TO- 
GETHER, CAN REDUCE THE COST 
OF THEIR TEAS AND COFFEES 
ABOUT ONE-THIRD, (BESIDES THE 
EXPRESS CHARGES), BY. SENDING 
DIRECTLY to “ THE, GREAT/AMER- 
ICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


CLUB ORDER. 
SPRINGFIELD, IIl., Sept. 16, 1867. 
TO THE GREAT AMFRICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
Please send me by Merchants’ Union Express the following 
bill of Tea, &c. ‘ ' 





















1. Imperial:...i....3. S. Lanphear......... at $1.25. ...$1.25 
1  daspeccacsess = pee ee | Me 
10 Java Coffee, raw. Sy co eenbe we at 35.... 3.50 
1 Imperial... 2....5° H. M. Lanphear..:...at _1.25.... 1.25 
1 RNG cccteustcesese ae a at 1. . 1.00 
10 Java Coffee, raw. bla occas fat . 3.50 
3 Imperial.... EBB Gaoye. i. 3cess at > 1.2: . 3.75 
1 Imperial.... ..-Horace Morgan...... at 1 1.25 
1 ERO .ccnctseredece = i 23 
2 Imperial........... Simon String.. ya 2.50 
5 Black....... losevees Wm. Bishop 1.00. 5.00 
3 Uncolored Japan.J. Marr...........0005 1:3..:. 3.3 
8 Java Coffee, raw.L, A. Allen...........4 35.... 2.80 
4 Imperial... ..:.....: A. Morris...... 1.25.... 5.00 
1% Imperial........... Thos, Higgins. T.25.... 1.88 
RSG Han seensatsbens “id 1.00.... 1.50 
5 1.00.... 5.00 
3 1.00.... 3.00 
2 1.00.... 2.00 
1% 1.25..5. 1:87 
36° Blnek:.icccnscbeseee on. cc nasahopeoed 1.00... 1.50 
10 English Breakfast.T. Hudson........... 1,20...,.12.00 








Gents—Above I send my fourth order. Your Teas have 
given good satisfaction, and those who have used them will 
have no other, but induce their friends to send also, To 
prove this; Lhad made up my order and got a Post-Office 
Money Order, when others came in and nearly donbled the 
amount, as you will see by second money order, both of 
which I enclose. 

The last order came safely to hand by Merchants’ Union 
Express. Accept thanks for complimentary package. 

Very respectfully, 
S. LANPHEAR, 





Caution.—As some concerns, in this city and other 
places, imitate our name and style of advertising and doing 
business, it is important that our friends should be very 
careful to write our address in full, and also to put on the 
number of our Post-Oflice Box, as appears in this advertise- 
ment. This will prevent their orders from getting into 
the hands of these bogus imitators. 

POST-OFFICE orders and Drafts, make payable to the 
order of “ The Great American Tea Company.” 
Direct letters and orders (as below, no more, no less), 


Great American Tea Company, : 
Nos. 34 and 383 VESEY-ST., 
Post-Office Box, 5,643, New ‘Sork City. 





FAORSEORD'S SELF-RAISING BREAD PREP- 
ARATION makes the most wholesome and best of 
BREAD, BISCUIT, CAKES, &c. Unlike some other yeast, it 
contains no POISON to create. DYSPEPSIA, and the bread 
may therefore be eaten _hot without detriment. Resolving 
itself into Phosphate of Lime and soda, it prevents RICK- 
ETS, CHOLERA, and decay of TEETH, and promotes the 
growth of Muscleand Bone. In “raising” the dough it 
does not, like other yeast, decompose flour, but adds nutri- 
ment to the bread, and otherwise amerevee it in quality and 
uantity. Each package contains full directions for use. 
end to H. T. Love, No. 5 James Slip, New York, jor “The 
Good Cook's: Hand Book,” for particular directions, to be 
sent you gratis, and ask your Grocer for “‘ Horsford’s Bread 
Preparation.” JOHN DWIGHT & CO., Wholesale Agents, 
No. 11 Old Slip, New York. 


PeORTABLE STEAM ENGINES— 
For FARM, MINING or MECHANICAL purposes, These 
machines require no brick work ; mounted on legs they are 
especially adapted for use in MILLS, SHops, FOUNDERIES or 
PRINTING Rooms,—or mounted on wheels they are adapted 
for out-door work, THRESHING, Woop SAWING, &c. See 
Rural New-Yorker of August 15th, 1868, first page. 
Circulars with description and prices furnished on ap- 
plication to A. N. WOOD & CO., Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y, 








THe GREAT AMERICAN TEA ComPANY.—TO Queries.—’ 








‘Oxy wyIer poy 





FREDERICKTOWN, Knox Co., 0, 
November 2, 1868, 


LIPPINCOTT & BAKEWELL— 

Dear Sirs :—I received your second Red Jacket Axe per 
express, and now acknowledge the same. For the benefit 
of all whose desires or necessities make it their business to 
cho with an axe, I would en Try the Red Jacket; anq 
as the Supreme Court have held that a Doctor's opinion’ with! 
out his reasons is of little value, I will give my reasons: 
First—The Red Jacket cuts deeper than the common bit. 
Second—It being round on the cut, it does not stick in the 
wood. . Third—Every chopper with the common axe must 
discover that there is as much labor and strength expended 
in taking the axe out of the cut as in making the blow. 
Fourth—This with the Red Jacket is all avoided, and from 
one-third to one-half the labor is saved in cutting the same 
quantity, Fifth—By putting in the same labor that is neces. 
sary with a common axe, you can easily make at leagt 
thirty-three per cent more wood in the same time. You 
are safe in letting. any honest man try your Red Jacket on: 
these tests, and if it fails, refund him his money. 

Respectfully, yours, 

S HARRY BALDWIN, 

For sale by all responsible Hardware Dealers, and the 
manufacturers, LIPPINCOTT & BAKEWELL 
PITTSBURGH, Pa, Sole owners of Colburn’s and Red Jacket 


NEW CROP ONION SEED, 





Large Red: Wethersfield, - per Pound, $5.60 
Yellow Danvers, * = $5.00" 
ve $5.08; 


Yellow Dutch or Strasburg, “ 
Address , ; JAMES SHEPPARD, 
_ P.O. Box 2,972. 249 Pearl-st., New York. * 


HITCHCOCK’s 















HALF DIME SERIES: 


9 ety 


OF \ 


MUSIC FOR THE MILLION! 


Popular Music at Popular Prices, | 


WORDS AND MUSIC OF THE FOLLOWING 
NOW READY. 


At Cents Each. 
No. 1.—CAPTAIN JINKs. 
No. 2.—Won’t You Tern Me Woy? Rosin. 
No. 3—WE'pD BreTrTER BIDE A WEE. 
No. 4.—Bive Eyes. 
No. 5.—Nor For JosEepn. 
Either of the above can be had at the Book Stores or News 
Depots, or by enclosing the price to 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
98 Spring-street, New York. 


An Extraordinary Premium Offer. 


$3.75 for $1.50. 
_ Messrs. DAUGHADAY & BECKER, the publishers of OUR 
SCHOOLDAY VISITOR, Philadelphia, have just published 
a large, original, finely executed steel plate engraving, 
entitled GEN’L GRANT AND HIS FAMILY, 
trom the hand of the celebrated Sartain, which is destined 
to become one of the most popular pictures of the day, 
This work has cost months of skilled labor, and more than 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS in cash, and readily sells for 
$2.50, its regular price. This magnificent picture and a cop! 
of OUR SCHOOLDAY VISITOR, one of the oldes 
handsomest and cheapest Young Folks’ Magazines in this 
country, which alone is worth $1.25 a year, will both be sent 
to every subscriber for 1869, for $1.50! Where clubs are 
formed, a still greater reduction. Please send 10 cents AT 
ONCE for sample number of the VisrTor, and Circular giv- 
ing the origin and complete description of this large and 
elegant engraving, and full list of Premiums for Clubs. 
A rare chance, Agents wanted everywhere. Address, 
DAUGHADAY & BECKER, Publishers. 


rE r ; 
The Bee-Keepers’ Journal 
P & Agricultural Directory. 
A New Monthly; published by H. 
A, KING & CO., Nevada, Ohio, at $1 
a year. Edited by H. A. King, author 
of the * Bee-Keepers’ Text Book,” 
“Hints to Bee-Keepers,” &c., and 
Mrs. E. 8S. Tupper, Iowa’s noted wri- 
ter on Bee Culture. The Jan. ‘No. 
and Hints to Bee-Keepers, contain- 
ing our $% Premium offer, Senr Free on application. 
Write now. Address H. A. KING & CO., Nevada, Ohio. 


RURAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Robert Morris Copeland, author of Country Life, furnishes 
plans and advice for laying out Public and Private grounds 
of every description. Refersto John M. Forbes, Nathaniel 
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Thayer, Boston, F. G. Shaw, New York, 0.8. Hubbell, Phil- 
adelphia, G. T, Fletcher, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Office 40 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 
FREE! Our New Catalogue of Inmproved 
* STENCIL DIES. -MORE. THAN 
$200 A MONTH is being made with them. 
S. M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 
LTON LARGE NUTMEG _MELON,—WNew.— 
“ Unequalled as a shipping variety.” Per ounce, 30 cts, 
per ib., $3.50. Send for CrRCULAR. 
‘BARLER & CONDON, Upper Alton, Ill. 





